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Multa Me dehortantur a vobis, _—_— ni Studium Reipublicæ 
omnia ſuperet; Opes Factionis, veſtra Patientia, Jus nullum, ac 
maxime, quod Innocentiz plus Periculi, quam Honoris eſt. Nam 
illa quidem piget dicere, his Ann's XV. quam Ludibrio fueritis Su- 
perbiæ paucorum z quam fæde, quamque inuiti perierint veſtri De- 
fenſores ; uti vobis Animus ab Ignavia atque Socordia ccrruptus fit ; 
qui ne nunc quidem, obnoxiis Inimicis, exſurgitis, atque etiam nune 
timetis Eos, quibus vos decet Terrori eſſe, Sed quanquam hæc talia 
ſunt ; tamen obviam ire Factionis Potentiz, Animus ſubig t. Certe 
Ego Libertatem, quæ mihi a Pare::te meo tradita eſt, experiar z 
verum id fruſtra, an ob Rem faciam, in veſtra Manu fitum eſt, 
Nurit:s, Neque Ego vos hortor, quod ſzpe Majores veſtri fecere, 
uti contra Injurias armati eatis. Nihil Vi, nihil Seceſſione opus eſt, 
Neceſſe eſt, ſuomer ipſi more præcipites eant. 
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To the Rionur HoxouRABLE 

Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, 

KNIGHT of the moſt noble Order of the 
 GarRTER, Chancellor and Under-Trea- 


ſurer of the ExcnutqQuer, firſt Commiſ- 
ſioner of the TREASURY, and one of his 


- MAJESTY's Moſt Honourable * | 


| Covxoir, Oc. 


8 I R, 
A 8 oon a8 che Demand of the Publick 


made it neceſſary to collect the kal 


Papers together, and to prepare a ſecon 
Edition of them, I took the Reſolution of addreſ- 
ſing them to Du. The S!y/e of my Dedication 


will be very different from That, which is com- 


monly .employed to Perſons in your Station. But 
if you find nothing agreeable in the Szy/e, you may 
find perhaps ſomething uſeful, ſomething that will. 
deſerve your ſerious Reflection, in the Matter of 
it. I ſball compare you neither to Burleigb nor 
Gadolphin. Let me not prophane the Tombs of 
the Dead, to raiſe Altars to the Living. I ſhall 
make you no Compliments on the Wiſdom of 
your Admnini/tratien, nor on the Wonders you have 
perform'd to the Honour and Advantage of this 


Gn, in the Courſe of fourteen or fifteen Years, 
A2 
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either at home, or abroad, I ſhall leave theſe 
copious 'Themes to others, and ſhall confine m 

ſelf to Reaſons of another kind, that induced me 
to this Dedication. If theſe Reaſons prove ſuffi- 
cient to convince the Publick of the extreme 
Propriety of it, I have all that I propoſe to my 


ſelf. Give me Leave to preſent to you, in one 


Hor View, the general Deſign of theſe little 
ays. | | CID 

They are deſigned then to expoſe the Artifice, 
and to point out the Series of Misfortunes, by 
which We were divided formerly into Parties, 
whoſe Conteſts brought even the fundamental Prin- 
ciples of our Conſtitution into Queſtion, and whoſe 
Exceſſes brought Liberty to the very Brink of 
Ruin. 
They are deſigned to give true Ideas of this 
Conſtitution, and to revive in the Minds of Men 
the true Spirit of it. | bo 
They are deſigned to aſſert and vindicate the 
Juſtice and Honour of the'Rzvolution ; of the Prin- 
ciples eſtabliſhed, of the Means employed, and of 
the Ends obtained by it. 

They are deſigned to explode our former Diſtinc- 
tions, and to unite Men of all Denominations in 
the Support of theſe Principles, in the Defence of 
theſe Means, and in the Purſuit of theſe Ends, 
They are deſigned to ſhew how far theſe Ends 
were anſwered at the Revolution, or have been an- 
ſwered ſince; and by Conſequence how much, 
or how little is wanting, to render that glorious 
Work compleat, according to the original Plan, 
and agreeably to the Engagements taken, at that 
Time, with the Nation. | | 

Let me now appeal to You, Sir. Are Theſe 


| Deſigns, which any Man, who is born a Briton, 


in any Circpmſtances, in any Situation, * - 41 


* 


DEDICATION, * 
aſhamed of, or afraid to avow ? You cannot think 
it. You will not ſay it. That never can be the 
Caſe, until We ceaſe to think like Freemen, as 
well as to be free. Are theſe Deſigns in Favour 
of the Pretender? I appeal to the whole World; 
and I ſcorn, with a juſt Indignation, to give any 
other Anſwer to ſo ſhameleſs, and fo ſenſeleſs an 
Objection. No; they are Deſigns in Favour of 
the Conſtitution; Deſigns to ſecure, to fortify, to 
perpetuate that excellent Syſtem of Government. 
I court no other Cauſe z I claim no other Merit. 


Stet Fortuna Domus, et Avi numerentur Avorums. . 
Let the illuſtriaus and royal Houſe, that hath been 


called to the Government of theſe Kingdoms, go- 


vern them till Time ſhall be no more. But let 
the Spirit, as well as the Letter of the Conftitution, 
they are intruſted to preſerve, be, as it ought to 
be, the ſole Rule of their Government, and' the 
ſole Support of their Power; and whatever hap- 
pens in the various Courſe of human Contingen- 
cies, whatever 'be the Fate of particular Perſons, 
of Houſes, or Families, let the Liberties of Great 
Britain be immortal. f 

They will be fo, if that Confiitution, whoſe ge- 
nuine Effects they are, be maintained in Purity 
and Vigour. A perpetual Attention to this great 


Point is therefore the Intereſt and Duty of every 


Man in Britain; and there is ſcarce any Man, 
who may not contribute to the Advancement of 


it, in ſome Degree. The old may inform the 


young, and the young may animate the old; Even 
They, who are moſt- retired from the Scene of 
Buſineſs, may be uſeful, in this Cauſe, 'to Thoſe, 
who are in it; to Thoſe, who are heated by the 
Action, diſtracted by the Cares, or diſſipated by 
the Pleaſures of the World. I ſay, They may be 
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uſeful; and I add, that They ought to be ſo to 
the utmoſt, that their Situation allows. - Govern» 
ment is the Buſineſs of Thoſe who are appointed 
to govern, and of Thoſe who, are appointed to 
controul Them. But the Britiſh Con/tuution is the 
Buſineſs. of every Briton. It is ſo more particu- 
larly, indeed, of Perſons raiſed, like Vu, to the 
Higheſt Poſts in the Government. Vu lie under 
particular Obligations of this kind, beſides the 
general Engagements of Intereſt and Duty, that 
are common to All; and a Neglect in others would 
be a Breach of Truſt in Lu. We ſay that our 
Ring can do no Wrong, The Maxim is wiſely eſta- 
bliched, and ought to be followed, no Doubt, as 


vi 


Far as the Conduct of Princes renders the Obſerv- 


ance of it practicable. But from the Eſtabliſh- 
ment of this Maxim reſults the Neceſſity of ano- 
ther, without which the Exerciſe of the executive 
Power would remain under no Controul. Though 
our Kings can do no Wrong, and though they can- 
not be called to Account by any Form our Confli- 
tution preſeribes, their Miniſters may. They are an- 
Iwerable for the Admin//tration of the Gauernment; 
wach for his particular Part, and the prime, or ſole 


Miniſter, when there happens to be one, for the 
whole, He is ſo the more, and the more juſtly, | 


if He hath affected to render Himſelf ſo, by uſurp- 
ing on his Fellows ; by wrigling, intriguing, whiſ⸗ 
pering, and bargaining Himſelf into this dangerous 
Poſt; to which He was not called by the general 


Suffrage, nor perhaps by the deliberate Choice of 
| np ach himſelf. It follows then that Miniſters 


are anſwerable for every Thing done to the Pre- 


judice of the Conſtitution, in the fame Proportion 
as the Preſervation of the Conſtitutian in its Purity 


and Vigour, or the perverting, and weakening it, 
O PE "tte FSW $a . neee Ake 
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DEDICATION. vis 
are of greater Conſequence to the Nation than any 
other Inſtances of good, or bad Government. 

Believe me, Sir, a Reverence for the Conſtitu- 
tion, and a conſcientiousRegard to the Preſervation 
of it, are in the political, like Charity in the reli- 
gious Syſtem, a Cloak to hide a. Multitude of Sms 3 
and as the Performance of all other religions Duties 
will not avail in the Sight of God, without Chariiy, 
ſo neither will the Diſcharge of all other miniſterial 
Duties avail in the Sight of Men, without a faith- 
ful Diſcharge of this principal Duty. Should a Ai. 
niſter govern, in various Inſtances of demeſtich and 
foreign Management ignorantly, weakly, or even 
wickedly ; and yet pay this Reverence, and bear 
this Regard to the Gonflitution, He would deſerve 
certainly much better Quarter, and would meet 
with it too from-every Man of Senſe and Honour, 
than a Miniſter, who ſhould conduct the Admi- 
niſtration with great Ability and Succeſs, andſhould 
at the ſame Time procure and abet, or even con- 
nive at ſuch indirect Violations of the Rules of the 
Conſtitution as tend to the Deſtruction of it, or 
even at ſuch Evaſions as tend to render it uſeleſs. 
A Miniſter, who had the ill Qualities of both 
Theſe, and the good ones of neither; who made 
his Adminiſtxation hateful in ſome Reſpects, and 
deſpicable in others; who-ſought that Security by 
fuining the Conſtitution, which He had forfeited 
by diſhonouring the Government; who encouraged 
the profligate, and ſeduced the unwary, to concur 
with Him in this Deſign, affe cting to explode 
all public Spirit, and to ridicule every Form of 


our Conſtitution ; ſuch a Miniſter would be looked 


upon moſt juſtly as the Shame and Scourge of his 
Country ; ſooner or later He would fall without 
Pity ; and it is hard to ſay what Puniſhment would 


de proportionable to his Crimes. To con- 
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clude this Head therefore; ſince the Obligations 
of Intereſt and Duty on every Man, eſpecially on 
very Miniſter,” and more eſpecially on a prime, or 
Is Miniſter, to reverence the Conſtitution, to con- 
Form his Condutt to it, and neither to invade, nor 
ſuffer it to be invaded by others, are ſo undenia- 
ble, and ſo ſtrong; and ſince the Means, which 
the Miniſter's Power gives him to preſerve it in 
Purity and Vigour, or to corrupt and weaken it, 
are ſo many; nothing could be more proper than 
A Dedication to one in your exalted Station, of 
Papers, that are written to explain this Intereſt, 
ay to enforce this Duty, and to preſs them on 
the Underftanding and Conſcience of every Man 
in Britain; but of Him moſt, who is moſt con- 
cerned; © | | | 
©* After the general Reafons, that have been given, 
and ſuggeſted, for addrefling this Dedication to 
Yeu, give me Leave to deſcend into ſome, that 
are a little more particular, and that regard the 
Man, as well as the miſter. 4 | 
If the Principles of the ution, and the Means 
employed in it, have not been vindicated by me, 
with as great Force of Reafon and Eloquence, as 
they were by Leu, in a famous Oration you made 
En s Tryal, they have been vindicated 
however to the beſt of my Power, The Cauſe is 
the ſame, though the Performances are not equal ; 
and ſince the Cauſe is the fame, the Cauſe will re+ 
commend my Writings to your good Opinion, how 
little ſoever you may like the Advocate. But 1 
have ſomething more a _ m my. own Fayour. 
You had a Sermon to condemn," and a Parſon to 
roaſt (for That, I think, was the decent Language 
of the Time) and, to carry on the Allegory, you 
roafted Him at fo fierce a Fire, that you burnt your 
ſelves, Your Arguments being confined to the 


Pro- 


Py 
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Propoſitions this Preacher had advanced, you may 
ſeem rather to have juſtified Re/i/lance, or the Means 
employed to bring about the lution, than the 
Revolution; for though the Principles of the Rovolu- 
tion were, and muſt. for ever remain true, and 
though the Means were juſt, and will for ever be 
fo, in Caſes of the like Nature; yet true 9 
and juſt Means, require to be farther ſanctified by 
their Ends. The Man, who fhould affect the 


| greateſt Zeal for the Principles then eſtabliſhed, and 


the Means then uſed, would deſerve, I think, to 
be ranked among the falſe Brethren, and would 
ve Himſelf a treacherous and a mercenary 
riend to the Revalutiam, if He ſhewed any Indif- 
ference about the Ends obtained, or endeavoured in 
any Manner to defeat Thoſe, that were intended 
to be obtained by it. The People, who run. fo 
great a Riſque, and bring about ſo great an Event, 
in order to reſtore their Conſtitution, and to ſecure 
their Liberties againſt Dangers of every Kind, and 
eſpecially againſt "Thoſe, which recent Experience 
hath taught Them to apprehend, have ſurely a 
good Right to the whole Benefit of ſueb @ Revolu- 
tin; and They cannot be deprived of any Part of 
this Benefit, or left expoſed to any Shadow of tha 
NO by any Rule of Juſtice, or good 
81 04 ap A Vic 18 189 103 07 34/4v9 A 
Such Conſiderations as Theſe made Me thinks 
that, to aſſert and vindicate fully the. Homur and 
Juſtict of the Revolution, it was neceſſary that the 
Zudt ef the Revolution ſhould be inſiſted upon in ny 
Argumente, whether they were ſo: or not in yours 3 
and that the Importance of the Subject, as well as 
the Difference of the Orccaſions, (for the whole lay 
open before me) would be a ſufficient Reaſon for 
ſupplying in the Cepy what was wanting in the 
Original. I have endeavoured therefore to ſhew 
MM; A 5 how 
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how much our Conflitution hath © been improved, 
how: far our Liberties have been better ſecured by 
the Revolution, and how little is wanting to com- 
nleat that glorious Deſign, and to render the Byi- 
8:/b Con/ti/ution the moſt perfect Syſtem of a ſree 
Government, that was ever eſtabliſhed in the 
World. If all the Ends of the Revolution are alrea- 
dy obtained, it is not only 1mpertinent to argue for 
-obtaining any of them, but /afimus Deſigns might 
be: imputed, and the Name of Ircendiary be ap- 
plyed with ſome Colour, perhaps to any one, who 
ſhould perſiſt in preſſing this Point. On the other 
mand, if any of theſe Ends have not been fully ob- 
tained, the Reproach of Fa#im and the Title of 
Incendiary, will belong to every Perſon, who raifes 
a Conteſt by his Oppoſition to theſe Inſtances, and 
who endeavours to make the Friends of the Conſtitu. 
tion paſs for Enemies to the Government, Thus it is 
eaſy to join Iſſue; and when Iflue is once joined, 
it caunot be difficult to decide. If a principal End 
the Revolution was to ſecure the Nation for the fu- 
ture againſt all the Dangers, to which Liberiy, as 


well as Religion, had been expoſed: before the Revo- 


Iut inn; if one of thefe Dangers aroſe from the Cor- 
vuption, that had been employed to create a Depen- 
dency of the two Houſes of Parliament on the Crotun; 
if this Corruption might have ſucceeded very pro- 
bably then; had the Means been ſufficient” to ſup- 
port it 3 if no Proviſton was made, at the Revolu- 
tion, to ſecure the Independency of the twa' Houfes and 
the Freedom of Electiaus, againſt Corruption.; if no 
Proviſion hath been made againſt this Danger, ſince 
the Revolutich, proportionable to the Increaſe of the 
poſſible Means of Corruption, which hath happened 
fince the Rewution, by the Increaſe of the Revenue 
Debts, of Taxes, and of Officers, 
and Powers to table tbeſe Tauts; if all W ſoy 
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fand the whole Merits of the Cauſe be ſafely: reſted 


there) how can it be pretended that all the Ends of the 
Revolution have been already obtained? They have not 
moſt certainly. When, and in what Manner, they 
ſhall be obtained, it would be Preſumption in any 


private Perſons ſo much as to inſinuate. They may 


repreſent ſuch Things as They judge to be of uſe 
to the Publick, and may ſupport their Repreſenta- 
tions by all the Reaſons, that have determined their 
Opinions. Thus far their Province extends. All 
beyond This belongs to their Superiors ; and, in 
the Caſe before us, to the Wiſdom of the Nation 
aſſembled in Parliament. This however I would 
add; that as a Conſiſtency of Character ſeems to 
exact from You a Zeal for obtaining all the. Endl of 
the Revolution, ſuitable to That, which you have 
expreſſed for the Principles it eſtabliſhed,, and the 
Means it employed; ſo the particular Obligations 
Vu lye under to promote the Honour and Intereſt 
of his preſent Majeſly, and of his royal Family, ſeem 
to exact the ſame ; for, after all, the Revlution ia 
the Foundation of the preſent Settlement; whatever 
ſtrengthens the Superſtructure; and there can be no 
need of going about to prove that to obtain all the 
Ends of the Revolution is to ſtrengthen that Founda- 
tion, The Arguments, that -prevailed formerly 
with. many againſt the Principles and Means of. the 
Revolution, are quite exploded 3+ the Prejudices 
againſt them are quite worn out. We may there- 
re perſuade, without flattering ourſelves, that the- 
Foundation of our pre/ent Settlement, and of all our 
future natural Happineſs, is laid immoveably in 
theſe two Reſpects. Shall it not be fo, and does it 
not become No. in a particular Manner to endea- 
vour that it ſhould be ſo, in every Reſpect? Could 
you forgive yourſelf, if you neglected the firſt Op- 


gortunity 1 4 remove the laſt Pre- 
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tence from. the diſaffected, nay from the well- af 

fected, to ſay that the Ends of particular Men, of 
Parties, and. of Families, have been anſwered by 
the Revolution, even beyond their ſeveral Expecta- 
tions; but that the national Expectations, have. not 
been ſo fully anſwered, nor the Ends of the Revolu- 
tion intirely obtained? No Man knows better than 
You the Truth and Force of what hath been here 
advanced. No Man therefore is able to make a 
Juſter Application of it to the moſt important In- 
tereſt of your Country, to the true Intereſt of you 

royal Maſter, and to your private Intereſt too; if 
That will add, as I preſume it will, ſome Weight 
to the Scale; and if That requires, as I preſume. it 
does, a Regard to Putyrity, as well as to the pre- 
ſent Mement. Upon the whole Matter therefore, I 
cannot but expect that You ſhould receive fa- 
vourably an Addreſs, made. ſo properly, and in 
which, if I have preſſed You a little warmly, yet 
J have done it with the Decency, that every Gen- 
tleman owes to anther, at leaſt: to Himſelf, You 
will allow Me, and every Friend of the Revolution and, 
of Liberty, Leave to hope that the Time is coming, 
when you will not oppoſe, or ſhall have it in your 
Power to oppoſe, the Endeavours of Thoſe, who 
promote the intire Completion of all the Euds pro- 
poſed by the fir/?, and the full Security of the 1%. 
Whenever This happens; whenever the Indepen- 
dency of the two Houſes of Parliament, and the unin- 


fuenced and uninfiuenceable Freedom of Elections, are 


once effectually ſecured againſt the Dangers, that 
may ariſe poſſibly hereafter from the Growth of 
Corruption; then will all our future Kings be re- 
duced to the agreeable Neceſſity of eſtabliſhing their 
Thrones, as We are obliged to acknowledge that, 
the Throne is new. eſtabliſhed, not on the narrow, 
and ſandy Foundations of Court-Craft, and uncon- 
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DEDICATION. xlii 
flitutional Expedients, but on the Popularity , the 
Prince, and the F e Aﬀection' of the Subjefts ; 
Foundations of the Kingly Authority ſo evideng 
ſuppoſed by our Conſtitution, that a King, who will 
add Weight to his Sceptre, muſt govern by them 
or govern againſt this Conſtitution, againſt the vei 
Rule of his Gouernm enn 8 

am now come to the laſt Reaſon, drawn from 
the Subject of theſe Writings, that I ſhall trouble 
You with, for dedicating them to Du. The At- 
tempt to extinguiſh the Animoſities, and even the 
Names of thoſe Parties, that diſtracted the Nation 
ſo long, ſo fatally at firſt, and ſo fooliſhly at laſt, 
intitles this Volume to your hind Roceptian 'of it, at 
leaſt, as properly as the Attempt to expoſe the 
Dangers, that may poſſibly ariſe hereaſter, from 
Corruption, to the Independency of Parliament, and to 
the Freedom of Elechions. Whilſt a real Difference 
of Principles and Deſigns ſupported the Diſtinct ian, 
We were divided into national Partien; and this 
was Misfortune enough. It was lamented as 'a 
great one, at the Time, by every good Man of 
every Party. But if the Diſtinctian ſhould remain, 
Then the Difference ſubſiſts no longer, the Misfor- 
tune would be ſtill greater; becauſe They; Who 
maintained the Dlinctien, in this Caſe, would ceaſe 
to be a Party, and would become a Hactin. Na- 
tional Intereſts would be no longer concerned, at 
leaſt, on one Side. They would be ſometimes ſa- 
crificedz and always ſubordinate 0 perſonal Interes; 
and That, I think, is the true Characteriſtick of 
Faction. This Attempt therefore ought to have 
your Approbation. To dedicate it to You may be 
conſtrued to ſuppoſe that it will have your Approba- 
tian; and He, who ſuppoſes that it will, makes 
you no indifferent Compliment, Ou Feb 
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xv DEDICATION. 

When the Court fomented our national Diviſions, 
the very worſt Deſigns were carried on; for to di- 
vide can never be an Expedient for good Purpoſes, 
any more than to corrupt; fince the Peace and Pro- 
ſperity of a Nation will always depend on uniting, 
as far as poſſible, the Heads, Hearts and Hands of 
the whole People, and on improving, not debauch- 
ing, their Morals. Divide et impera, is a Maxim 
often quoted, How are We to apply it? There is 
no Place for it, in arbitrary Governments ; for in 
Them, the Intereſt of the Governors requires that a 


ſervile Union, if it may be called an Union, ſhould be 


maintained by the Weight of Pawer ; like that of 
Slaves in a Galley, who are united by their Chains, 
and who tug the Oar together, at the Sound of a 
Whiftle. In free Governments, it can have Place as 
little, whilſt They, who are at the Head, intend 
the Maintenance of Liberty. To what Caſe then 
can it be applyed ? There is but one, and That is 
the Caſe of Thoſe, who aſpire at more than a free- 
Conſtitution of Government gives Them. Such Gover-- 
nors muſt divide and incenſe Parties one againſt an- 
ether, that They may be always able. to bribe the, 
Paſſions of one Side, and ſo uſurp on both. But the 
Prince, who purſues this Method, riſques the Power 
He hath for a Power He does not want. He would 
be the more inexcuſeable, under ſuch a Conſtitution 
as ours ; becauſe, if He could not gain Efteem by 
his great, He might gain Affection by his good Qua- 
kties ; and this Principle would carry Him, even bet- 
ter perhaps than the other, to the Power he would 
obtain. What can a Prince defire more than to be 
placed at the Head of an united Peple; among whom 
He may have as many Friends as He pleaſes, and 
ean have no Enemies, unleſs He creates Them, by 
ſuppoſing Them to be fzch,. and-by treating Them. 
accordingly ? If the Deſigns of a Prince, in ſoment- 


my 
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ing the Diviſions, are to invade the Liberties of bis 
People, his Deſigns are laid in the utmoſt Iniquity; 
and if Theſe are not his Deſigns, they muſt be laid 
in the utmoſt Folly. When a People ſubmits quiet- 
ly 'to Government, and is willing to obey on the 
Term, on which alone their Prince hath a Right to 
command, how extravagant muſt his Demands be, 
and how unaccountable his Conduct, to divide ſuch 
a People? Shall he expect, for Inſtance, that all his 
People ſhould think like Him and his Council, about 
every Occurrence, about every Meaſure He takes, 
and every Man He employs ; and ſince This is too 
much to aſł of Freemen, nay of Slaves, if his Ex- 
pectation be not anſwered, ſhall He form a laſting 
Diviſion upon ſuch tranſient Motrves ? Shall He pro- 
ſcribe every Man, as an Enemy to his Government, 
who diſlikes the Admini/tration of it? Proſcriptions 
are abominable, and inhuman, when they are 
backed by a Fulneſs of arbitrary Power, But to 
hang up the Tables of Proſeription, without the 
Power of ſending Centurions to cut off every Head, 
that wears a Face difliked at Court, would be Mad- 
neſs in a Prince. Such a Conduct cannot ſuit his 
Intereſt, however it may his Paſſions, in any Cir- 
eumſtance whatever. Fhere are indeed Circum- 
ſtances, wherein it may ſuit the Intereſt of a Mi- 
viſter. Till the Sword of civil War be drawn, a 
Prince can ſcarce become irreconcileable with his 
People, and be reduced, for want of national Strengthy 
to ſupport his Power and Dignity by the Force of 
Fuclion. But a Miniſter may fall eaſily, and ſoon, 
into this deſperate State; and after fomenting, as 
long as He could, the Divi/fions of Parties, He may 
have no Refuge but in Fam. There may be 
ſuch a Conduct, as no national Party will bear, or 
at leaſt will juſtify, . But Fam hath no Regard 

to national Intereſt, Fatiion therefore will bear any 
|. COVER Thing, 
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Thing, ſhare in any Thing, juſtify any Thing, Tf 
the Miniſter, who takes this Method to ſupport 
Himſelf, hath any Art, He will endeayour to diſ- 
guiſe his Faction under the Name and Appearance 
of a national Party, But even this Diſguiſe will 
ſoon fall off. The beſt of Thoſe, who were en- 
gaged in the Party, will quit the Faction, and then 
the latter muſt ſtand confeſſed to publick View. 
But it is not only the criminal Conduct of a Mimiſter, 
and' the Fear of reſting his Adminiſtration on the 
national Fudgment, that may oblige Him to govern 
by Diviſion, and by Faction. As the moſt oppoſite 
otions are often united in the Head, fo are the 
moſt contrary Sentiments in the Heart of Man. 
Incapacity often begets Sufficiency ; and yet a Con- 
ſeiouſneſs of Incapacity often begets a 2 of 
Power, grounded on a Senſe of the ſuperior Merit 
of other Men. The Miniſter, who grows leſs by 
is Elevation, like a little Statue placed on a mighty 
Ped:tal, will always have this Fealouſy ſtrong about 
Him. He mult of Courſe ſelect a Faction to Him- 
felf ; and this Faction muſt be compoſed, to anfwer 
his Purpoſes, of Men ſervilely obſequious, or extreme- 
hy inferior to Him by their Talents, Whenever This 
happens, the Reign of Venality, of Profittution, of 
Inorance, of Futility, and of Dulneſs commences, 
1 he Miniſter will dread to ſee the Perſons employed, 
whom He ſecretly eſteems, for this very Reafon, be- 
cauſe He efteems 'T hem ; Abilities to ſerve the Com. 
. monwealth will be an Objefion- ſufficient to out- 
weigh the ſtrongeſt Proofs of Attachment to the Per. 
fon of the Prince and of Zeal for his Government 3 
nay, even the Merit of a whole Life ſpent in giving 
theſe Proofs, In ſhort, the very Reaſons, that 
ſhould determine the Prince to employ Men, will 
determine the {miſter to proſcribe Them. Dif- 
like, or Contempt of Him, will paſs with his 
33 Maſter 
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Maſter for Diſaffection to the Government z, and 
under this pompous Name of Government, will no- 
thing but the paultry Intereſt, or Humour, of the 
Miniſter be couched, The Miniſter will reap, per- 
haps, (for even that may be doubtful) the imme- 
diate Benefit of dividing, or maintaining the Orvi- 
fions of the Nation, and of nurſing up action, by 
e 


continuing longer in Power, his ſol 


curity, and 
by deferring, if not eſcaping, the evil Day, the Day 
of Account and Retribution, But the Prince will reap, 
in this Caſe, the permanent Miſchief of eſtabliſh- 
ing Diviſion and Faction; and may poſſibly make 
the lamentable Exchange of his own Popularity, for 
his Miniſter's Impunity. I need not finiſh up this 
Picture of Imagination, ſince I wrote to You, who 
know ſo much better than I pretend to do the Cha- 
ratters of Men, and the Arts of Government. It 
is ſufficient that I have hinted at the general 
Cauſes and Effects of the Endeavours, that are 
ſometimes uſed, and to which Great Britain hath 
not been a Stranger; to foment national Diviſions, 
and to Govern by the Faction of a Minifter, armed 
with the Power of a Prince, againſt the Senſe and 
Spirit of a Nation, and the Intereſt of the Prince 
himſelf, _ This may ſerve, and it is all I ſhall ſay, 
to beſpeak your Approbation of the Papers that 
follow, on Account of the Matter they contain, 
But, Sir, the Reaſons I have given, how perti- 
nent foever they may be, are not the only Reaſons 
1 had for addrefling myſelf, in this Manner, and 
upon this Occaſion, to Tou. There are Reaſons of 
another Kind ; Reaſons, that come ſtill more home 
to Dur ſeif; Reaſons, that appear very important 
to Me, and that will appear ſo to Leu, perhaps, 
when You have reflected duly on them, and have 
weighed impartially the Conſequences of them. 
I ſhall preſs theſe Reafons with all the Tees ' 


xviii enn, 
and Force, that Decency permits, in ſo publick, 
and perſonal an Application; becauſe, though 
Truth may ſometimes offend, I am very indifferent 
to Offences taken with Truth on my Side, If You 
hearken to Truth, which Men in your Station ſel- 
dom hear, You may be the better for it. If You 
do not, the Author of this Dedication carmot be the 
worſe; for I will add, upon this Occaſion, that 
whoever He is, He is one You cannot 7 up- 
on, in your private Capacity, neither as a Man, nor 
as a Gentleman; and- that you can as little do it, 
in your public Capacity, You cannot difappoint 
Him; becauſe the Temper of his Mind gives You 
no Hold on Him. He hath neither Avarice to make 
Him deſire Riches, nor Ambition to make Him de- 


have moſt Reaſon on their Side, Again. As to 
TIO Affairs 
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Affairs of Peace, or War, publick Occerrences, 
domeſtick Management, foreign Negotiations, in 


' ſhort, the News of the Day, and the current Buſi- 


neſs of the Time, weekly and daily Papers, or more 
elaborate, - anniverſary Treatiſes, are properly em- 
ployed by You to explain, in your own Favour, 
the Series of your Conduct; to refute Caleb; or, 
which is ſtill more eaſy, and by ſome thought as 
uſeful, to keep up the Cavil on one Point, till a 
new one is ſtarted, that draws off the Attention of 
the World. All This may be called fair Mar; 
and-whoever prevails in the Judgment of the Pub- 
lick, the Publick will reap Information from the 
Conteſt, and will have Reaſon to be pleaſed with 
theſe Appeals, which preſent an Image of the 
Cuſtom, that obtained in the antient Common- 
wealths of Greece, and at Rome, where the greateſt 
Intereſts of the State were debated, and the greateſt 
Men in thoſe Governmenta were accuſed and de- 
fended, in Publick Harangues, and before the 
whole People. 
But the Writings of the Craftſman have not been 
confined to theſe Subjects, that ar W or tem- 
rary. The Cauſe of the Braſh Conſtitution hath 
pleaded through the whole Courſe of theſe Pa- 
pers; every Danger to it hath been pointed out 3 
every Secutity, or Improvement of it, hath been 
explained and prefſed.,—— Now here, Sir, begins 
my Complaint. I ſaid that the Cauſe of our Con- 
Ititution hath been pleaded in the Craſtſman; and 
Jam ſorry that the Expreſſion is ſo preciſely. j ſt, 
that no other wauld come up to the Caſe. The 
Cauſe: of the Conſtitution hath been pleaded; for the 
Conſtitutian hath been attactad; openly, inſolent] 


attacted, and is ſo every Day by Thoſe, again 


whom * denn, ſo oſten employs his 158 
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Who could have expected, (for I will give an In- 
Rance or two) who could have expected, at this 
N Time, and under the preſent E ſtabliſbment, to hear 
4 the Neceſſity of maintaining ſtanding Armies, in 
FF Times of Peace, even againſt the P 


cople of Britain, 
1 who maintain them, contended for and afferted ? 
1 Who could have expected to hear a Dependency, a 
15 corrupt Dependency of the Parliament on the Crawn, 
| contended for and aſſerted to be a neceſſaty Expe- 
dient to ſupply a ant of Power, which is falſely 
ſuppoſed, in the Crown; as if our Fathers had op- 
poſed, and at length deſtroyed that Chimæra, 
called Prerogative, formerly ſo dangerous to our 
Liberties, for no other Reaſon but to furniſh Ar 
ments for letting looſe upon us another Monſter, 
more dangerous to our Liberties by far ? Who could 
have expected that Attempts to revive the Doc- 
trines of old Whiggi/m, and the Principles and Spirit 
of the Revolution, in Oppoſition to ſuch manifeſt 
Contradictions of them all, would give any Um- 
brage, or cauſe any Alarm, among Men, who till 
affect to call "Themſelves hig, and pretend Zeal 
for a Government, that is founded on the Rowolution, 
and could not have been eſtabliſned without it? 
This could not have been expected, I think; and 
yet ſo it is. | | | 
There are Perſons, who take to Themſelves the 
Title of miniſterial Writers, and have ſometimes the 
Front to aſſume That of Mriters for the Government. 
Theſe Perſons are nat content to ring, in daily Pa- 
negyrick, Encomiums on the Wiſdom and V irtue, 
the Juſtice and Clemency, the Succeſs and Triumphs 
of yaur Adminiſtration, and to anſwer, or attempt 
to anſwer, the almoſt innumerable ObjeRions, that 
have been made (it matters not here whether juſtly, 
or unjuſtly) to your Conduct at home, * 
841. | and 
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and that of your Brother abroad ; but they take Fire, 

they ſhew an Alarm, and they grow angry, when- 
ever any Thing is written, nay when a Word is 
dropt, in Favour of the fundamental Articles of 
Britiſb Liberty. Sometimes they argue directly, and 
in plain Term, againſt them. Sometimes they per- 
plex and puzzle the Cauſe; evade what they can- 
not deny; and when they cannot impoſe a Fallacy, 
endeavour at leaſt to binder Men from diſcerning 
a Truth. Thus, Sir, they mingle your Fuſtiſica- 
tion with the Condemnation of dur Conſtitution; and 
labour, as much as in them lies, to make your Pre- 
fervation and the Deſirafion of this Conſtitution a 
common Cauſe. If you could poffibly doubt the 
Truth of what is here advanced, I might refer you 
to the particular Pamphlets and Papers, which are 
known at leaſt by the Anſwers, that have been 
given to them; till ſuch Time as an Extract of all 
the Paſſages, hinted at here, be made publick, as I 
hope it will; and whenever it is, I dare appeal be- 
forehand to your private Thoughts, whether the 
Principles they contain, and the Comſequences dedu- 
cible from them, would not deſtroy, if they were 
to take Place, the whole Scheme of the Britiſb Con- 
ſtitution. It hath been aſked, why do the Myiters 

on one Side eternally harp on Liberty, and the Con- 

ſtitution Do they mean to inſtill Teal and Diſe: 
truſt, and to alienate the Mindi of the Prople ? In 
what Inſtances have the Laws been broken, or hath. 
the Conſtitution been invaded by thoſe who govern ? 
Theſe Queſtions deſerve an Anſwer; and I ſhall 
anſwer the firſt, by aſking another Queſtion. Why 
do the Writers on one Side eternally labour to explain 
away Liberty, and to diſtinguiſh us out of our Con- 
ſtitution ? If nothing had been ſaid of "this Kind, I 

am perſuaded that much leſs would have been ſaid 


xxl PEDICATION: 
of the other; and I can aſſure you with great 
Truth, that the Publick had not been troubled 
particularly with this Difſertation upan Parties. As 
to the other two. Queſtions, they may be taken to- 
gether. There is a plain and rea] Difference be- 
tween Fealuſy and Diſtruſt, that may be obſerved 
in the preſent Caſe. Men may be jealous, on Ac- 
count of their Liberties, and I think they ought 
to be fo, even when they have no immediate 
Diftru/t that the Perſons who govern, | deſign 
to invade them. An Opportunity, of invading. 
them opened, is Reaſpn ſufficient for awaken-' 
ing the Pealorf ;, and if the Perſons, who have 
this Tealouſy, apply to thofe who govern, to help 
to cure it, by WN the Opportunity, the 
latter may take This, if they pleaſe, as a Mark 
of Confidence, not Diſtruſt; at leaſt, it will be in 
their Power, and ſurely it will be for their Intereſt, 
to ſhew that they deſerved Confidence, in this Caſe, 
not Diſtruſt. But it will be always trifling: and 
fooliſh, to aſk what Laws have been broken, what 
Invaſions on the Confiitutzon have been made; be- 
cauſe as nothing of this Sort will be done, when 
there are no Deſigns dangerous to the Conſtitution 
carried on; ſo when there are ſuch Deſigns, what- 
ever is done of this Sort will be private, indirect, 
and ſo covered, that the greateſt moral Certainty 
may be deſtitute, of Proof. Whenever any of 
theſe Things are done publickly, directly, and in 
a Manner to be eaſily proved, the Danger will be 
over, the Cenſtitution will be Fa de andi all 
Fear for it and Concern about it will be imperti- 
nent, becauſe they will come too late. If ever 
that old, © trite Maxim, Principiis ob/ta,. was well 
apply'd, it is ſo in the Caſe We ſpeak of here. 
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The Reaſons I have given for mentianing theſe 
Friters ought to excuſe me for it; at leaſt to Ju; 
and even to You I ſhall fay very little more about 
Them. The Flowers They gather at Billingſgate, 
to adorn and enliven their Productions, ſhall be 
paſs'd over by Me, without any Reflection. They 
aſſume the Privilege of Vatermen and Oyſterwomen. 
Let Them enjoy it in that good Company, and 
excluſively of all other Perſons. They cauſe no 
Scandal; they give no Offence ; they raiſe n 
Sentiment but Contempt in the Breaſts of thoſe 
they attack; and it is to be hoped, for the Honour 
of thoſe, whom they would be thought to defend, 
that they raiſe, by this low and dirty Practice, no 
other Sentiment in them, But there is another 
Part of their Proceeding, which may be attributed 
by malicious People to Yau, and which deſerves 
for that Reaſon alone ſome Place in this Dedication, 
as it might be ſome Motive to the writing of it. 
When ſuch Authors grow ſcurrilous, it would be 
highly unjuſt 'to impute their Scurrility to an 
Prompter ; becauſe they have in themſelves all that 
is neceſſary to conſtitute a Scold ; ill Manners, Im- 
prudence, a foul Mouth, and a fouler Hart. But 
when they menace, they riſe a Note higher. They 
cannot do this in their own Names, Men may be 
apt to conclude therefore that they do it in the 
Name, as they affect to do it in the Behalf, of 
the Perſon, in whoſe Cauſe they deſire to be 
thought retained. Many Examples of theſes Me- 
naces might be quoted, and moſt of them would be 
found directed againſt one particular Perſon, Aﬀter 
employing the whole mpotence of their Rheto- 
rick againſt Him, and venting for many Years to- 
gether, almoſt without Notice on his Part, as 
much Calumoy as their Imaginations could furniſh, 

| „ N47 en 2 Pam- 
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Such Accuſations muſt be brought by ſome * Cyea- 
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a Pamphlet hath been lately 1 the pro- 
fels'd Deſign of which is to call for a vigorous Pro- 
ceeding in Parliament againſt THis MAN. To in- 
troduce this Propoſal, it is preceded by a long 
Series of Facts; ſome notoriouſly falſe ; ſome, 
which it is impoſſible ſhould be true; others, 
which it is impoſſible this Writer ſhould know to 
be true, if they were ſo 3 and others again, not 
only deſtitute of Proof, but even of Probability, 


ture of ſo notoriouſly praſtituted a Conſcience, that his 
Evidence would be rejected in any common Cauſe, and 
ſhould-not be refuted therefore by Me, if I was 
concerned to refute Him. But, Sir, if I take 
Notice of this Libel, or refer to others of the ſa: 
Kind, it is not done out of Regard to the/e Authors, 
whom I deſpiſe, as I am perſuaded the Perſon 
does, againſt whom all the Virulence of their 
Malice is directed. My Concern, upon Occaſion, 
is for Du alone, and you will allow me to repre- 
ſent what that Concern dictates. It is poſſible 
that You may have ſhewn yours, and He may have 
ſhewn his, according to the different Circumſtances 
you have been in, and the different Opportunities 
You have had. But This will not become a Mat- 
ter of State, though you are a Miniſter of State, 
The Publick will eſpouſe your Paſſions no more 
than his; nor concern itſelf to enquire who gave 
the firſt Occaſion to theſe Reſentments; who Rach 
acted the Part of a fair, and who of a treacherous 
Enemy. It is, I doubt, too certain that the Pub- 
lick hath been employed ſometimes to revenge 
private Quarrels, and to ſerve the low Turns of 
Emvy or Jealouſy. But, in all theſe Caſes, the 


| a See the Grand Accuſer, Ee. P. 77. 
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habe been concealed ; others have been pretended ; 
and the others have been of a publick Nature alone; 
x WK becauſe the bare Suſpicion of any private Intereſt, 
„ Por Paſſion, in a publick Proſecution is ſufficient, 
„ and moſt juſtly fo; to create invincible Prejudices 
o to it. The Ke let I wok of, have laid You 
t therefore under great Diſadvantages, notwithſtand- 


ing your Elevation, and your Power, whether 
© you deſign any Thing againſt the Perſon ſo ob- 
# noxious to You, or not. They ſhould have con- 
eealed induſtriouſly, what They have affected to 
proclaim; ſince it is certain that, how great ſoever 
Hour Popularity in the Nation may be, They will 
never bring up Mankind to think that any Perſon 
ſhould be proſecuted by Methods extraordinary, or 
even ordinary, purely for your Eaſe, your Pleaſure, 


ir or your Safety. If They could prove, what they 
n, 8 throw out, that every Man is a Friend 
e- to the Pretender, who is not a Friend to you ; and 
le that He, who objects to your Conduct in the Admi- 
ve viſtration, endeavours to pull down the preſent Go- 
cs vernment, and ſet up another; then, indeed, they 
ies ight raiſe a Spirit againſt many others, of much 


reater Conſequence, who appear every Day, in 


te, the Face of the World, not to be your Friends, 
De uind who make no Scruple of objecting, with the 
ve utmoſt Freedom, to your Conduct. But ſuch Aſ. 
ath ertions as theſe will only ſerve to make Men an- 
ous Ph or laugh. They, who have the beſt Opinion 
1b. ef your Abilities, will no more agree that the pre- 
Je nt Eftabliſhment is ſupported, than that it was 
of made by Du. They will never be wanting in 


found the Cauſe of his Miniſter; or to ſuppoſe 
at the Reins of Government would grow-weaker 
| | in 


their Reſpect to the Crown ſo much as to con- 
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in his Majeſty's Hand, if Jon was out of Power, 
or out of the World. In ſhort, Sir, you may 


paſs, and I believe you do paſs juſtly, for a Aan 
of extreme good Parts, and for a Miniſter of much 
Experience; but You would not deſire, I think, to 
be repreſented, as the Atlas, who ſupports this 7 


State; and your Brother will not certainly paſs for 
the Hercules, who relieves You, and who ſuſtains, 
in his Turn, the important Burthen. 

I know very well that ſomething is added to ſup- 
ply, if That were poſſible, this Defect, and to 
make the Cauſe more plauſible. It is [pretended 
that the Writings imputed to this particular Perſon, 
and ſeveral others publiſhed in the Craftſman, con- 
tain Reflections of a very extravagant, indecent, and 
even ſeditious Nature; ſuch as they alone, who are 
capable of ſuppoſing them, are capable of making. 
But then theſc Refſections are to be proved by the 
Conſtructions, which the Accuſers make of the Ex- 
preſſions employ'd by theſe, whom they accuſe ; 
Conſtructions as arbitrary, and as forc'd as many of 
thoſe, by which ſome of the beſt Men at Rome were 


brought within the Interpretation of the Law of | 


Majeſty, by ſcme of the worſt. Examples of 
much the fame Sort have been ſet even in Britain, 
whilſt the Practice prevailed of ſuppoſing Innuen- 
44, and Parallels, and obligue Meanings, and pro- 
ſecuting and condemning Men on Suppe/itions, and 
Interpretations. But there is no Room to fear that 


any ſuch Examples ſhould be renewed, whilſt * 


a BRITISH SPIRIT prevails in a BRITISH PAR- 

LIAMENT. Whilſt that Spirit prevails, no Par- 

liament will condemn any Man upon Uncle, 
| | whi 
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which Parliaments have always condemned as un- 
juſt and tyrannical. Leſs than any will they con- 
demn thoſe, who write in Defence of this Conſti- 
tution, at the Requeſt and on the Inſtances of thoſe 
who attack it. A Britiſb Spirit and the Spirit of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution are one and the ſame; and 
therefore + if ever there ariſes a BRITISH SPIRIT 
in a BRITISH PARLIAMENT, of which I preſume 
no Doubt ought to be made at this Time, Venge- 
ance will not overtake the former; it may be the 
0 I /atrer. 
What hath been ſaid might ſuffice to ſhew how 
fooliſh and vain it is to throw out Menaces againſt 
thoſe, who have nothing to fear, at a Time when 
Zeal to preſerve the Conſtitution in every Part in- 
violate ſeems daily to increaſe. But ſince I have 
entered on the Subject, and the Matter ſeems of 
ſome Concernment to You, give me Leave to add 
one Conſideration more, that may ſerve to ſhew 
how fooliſh and vain ſuch a Proceeding would be, 
even at any other Time. Let us ſuppoſe that the 
" Perſon pointed at was, and could be proved 
to be, the Author of this Diſſirtation upon Parties, 
for Inſtance, which I now dedicate to You. Let us 
even ſuppoſe that We lived in an Age, when Parlia- 
ments were brought, in ſome Degree, under that 
very Dependency, againſt which ſo much is ſaid in 
this Difſertation. In ſhort, let us ſuppoſe that the 
moſt innocent Man, who was obnoxious to thoſe 
in Power, might have reaſonable Grounds to fear 
an exorbitant Exerciſe of hs Power againſt Him. 
But then let us make one ſingle Suppoſition on 
the other Side. Let us ſuppoſe that this obnoxious 
Man was really in earneſt; that He wrote from 
his Heart; and that He felt there the ſame Warmth 
for the Bri Conſtitution, which He expreſſed 
B 2 in 
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in. his Writings, and laboured to infuſe into the 
Breaſt of every other Man. I would aſk you, Sir, 
do you think ſuch a Man would be aſhamed to 
avow, in the Face of his Country, the Contents 
of the following Sheets, or be afraid to ſuffer for 
them ? Could any Eloquence, even yours, if you 
would employ it ſo unworthily, expect, by the 
Help of falſe Surmiſes, and invidious Comments, 
(the baſe Inventions of little Railers) to make Him 
paſs for an Enemy to the preſent Eftabliſhment, who 
had proved Himſelf a Friend to that Conſtitution, in 
Conſequence of which, and for the Sake of which 
alone, this E/tabliſhnent was made? Would his 
Endeavours to reconcile Parties, and to aboliſh 
edious Diſtinctions; would pleading for the Attain- 
ment of all the Ends propoſed by, and promiſed 
at the Revolution; for ſecuring the Independency of 


the two Houſes of Parliament, and the Freedom of | ; 


Elections, as effectually againſt Corruption, as they 
are already ſecured againſt Prerogative ; would 


This, I ſay, make Him paſs for the greate/t of 2 


Criminals? No, Sir, not in the Breaſts even of 
Thoſe, who gave Sentence againſt Him, if Men 
capable of giving ſuch a Sentence could be found. 


Among the reſt of Mankind his Innocency would x F 


be acknowledged; his Conſtancy would be ap- 
plauded; his Accuſers, and his grand Accuſer in the 


firſt Place, would paſs alone for criminal. he 1 
might fall a Victim to Power; but Truth and 


Reaſan, and the Cauſe of Liberty would fall with 
Him; and He, who is buried in their Ruins, is 
happier than He, who ſurvives them. Thus I 
am perſuaded the Perſon here intended would be 
found, upon Trial, to think. The Event there- 
fore of ſuch a Proſecution, whatever it might be, 


could not turn to his Diſadvantage ; and conſe- 


quently 
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® quently to threaten Him with it would be ridi- 


culous, even at ſuch a Time as We have ſup- 
. 5 poſed, much more at the preſent. Void of all 

Ambition, execept the Ambition of honeſt Fame, 
He might ſtand the Efforts of Violence in ſuch a 
| Cauſe, not only with little Concern, but with 
much inward Complacency. Weary of the World, 
determined and preparing to retire totally from 
it, He would ſurely ſuſpend his Retreat to face 
the Perſecution ; and whatever his Perſecutors 
might imagine, They would ereck a Sort of tri- 
= umphal Arch to the Man they hated. He would 
leave the World with more Honour than they 
== would remain in it. By ſuffering in Defence of 
the Conſtitution of his Country, They, who had 
thought favourably of Him would. think that He 
crowned the Good, and They, who had enter- 
tained Prejudices againſt Him, that He atoned 
for the I, which had been imputed to Him. 
Such different Judgments, You know, Sir, will 
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of attend every Man's Character, who acts on our 
of divided Stage; and He is happy, who can re- 
4. concile them ſo nearly. It never happens that 


there is a Man, of whom all pet well; as it 
rarely, very rarely, happens that there is a Man, 
of whom all ſpeak ill, except thoſe who are hired 
to ſpeak well, ©. 5 Pad 

I find it hard to leave off, when I have. the 
Honous of writing to You, Sir ; but having now 


= + of „n 1 


ith explained the principal Reaſons, that induced 
15 Me to addreſs this Dedication to Nov, it is Time 
s I that I ſhould force my ſelf to a Concluſion, and 
be ſhould conclude by recommending the follow- 
re- ing Sheets to your ſerious Peruſal. I recommend 
8 chem to nothing elſe. I do not apprehend that 


= they will want your Patronage any more than 
—__ the 


* 
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the Perſon who wrote them, Let them ſtand, * 
or fall in the publick Opinion, according to their 
Merit. But if You ſhould find any Thing in 
them, that deſerves your Notice, You will have 
an Obligation to One, from whom You leaſt e- 
pected any ; to, 


$1R, I 


Your mo/t' humble Servant, 


THE AUTHOR or THE DISSERTATION 
UPON PARTIES. 
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LETTER I. 
SIR, 


. O Corruyr and to Divips are the 
"IF _ trite and wicked Expedients, by which 


3 —= ſome Miniſters in all Ages have affected to 
"RE govern ; but eſpecially ſuch as have been leaſt ca- 
=X pable of exerting the true Arts of Government. 
There is however a Difference to be made between 
"IX theſe two. Expedients, to the Advantage of the latter, 
and by Conſequence between the Characters of 
Doſe, who put them in Practice. 

Every buſy, ambitious Child of Fortune, who 
hath himſelf à corrupt Heart, and becomes Maſter 
of a large Purſe, hath all that is neceſſary to employ 
the Expedient of CoRRUPT10ON with Succeſs, A 
Bribe, in the Hand of the moſt blundering Coxcomb, 
that ever diſgraced Honour, and Wealth and Power, 
will prevail as much as in the Hand of a Man of 
= S-n/c, and go farther too, if it weigh more. An 
= niriguing C ny flip a Bank-Note in- 


(2) 
to a griping Paw, as well as the moſt ſubtle Dz- 
mon of Hell. H may govern as triumphant- 
ly by this Expedient as the great Knight, his Brother, 
and the great Knight as Burleigh Himſelf. 

But every Character cannot attempt the other 
Expedient of Dividing, or keeping up Diviſions, with 
equal Succeſs, There is, indeed, no Occaſion for 
any extraordinary Genius to divide; and true Wiſ- 
dom deſpiſes the infamous Taſk. But there is need 
of that left-handed Wiſdom, called Cunning, and 
of thoſe Habits in Buſineſs, called Experience. He, 
that is corrupted, co-operates with Him, that zor- 
rupts, He runs into his Arms at the firſt Beckon ; 
ar in order ſometimes to raiſe the Price, he meets 
him but half Way, On the other Hand, to divide, 
or to maintain and renew the Diviſions of Parties in 
a State, a Syſtem of Seduction and Fraud is neceſſa- 
ry to be carried on. The Divided are ſo far from 
being acceſſory to the Guilt, that They would not 
be dipided, if they were not firſt dereiuedddt. 

From theſe Differences which I have obſerved 
between the two Expedients, and the Characters and 
Means, proper to put them in Practice with Succeſa, 
it may be diſcovered perhaps why, upon former Oc- 
caſions, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew, the Expedient of 
Dividing proſpered ſo much better than That of 


Corrupting 3 and why, upon ſome later Occaſions, 
the Expedient of Corrupting fucceeds: ſo well in 


thoſe Hands, which are not, and I truſt,” will not 
be fo lucky in maintaining, or renewing our Par- 
ty-Droifions. b #6 PRI "IND W 


Much hath been written by you, Mr. D. Anders, 


by your Correſpondents and others, who have 
drawn their Pens in the Cauſe of Truth, Virtue and 
Liberty, againſt the Right Reverend, as well as un- 
dignify*d, the noble as well as the ignoble Aﬀertors 
of Corruption; enough ſurely to ſhame Thoſe, who 


have 
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have not loſt all Senſe of Shame; out of ſo ignomi- 

nious a Crime; and to make Thoſe, Who have 

not loſt every other Senſe, tremble at the Conſe- 
> quences of it. We may flatter ourſelves that theſe 

r 7 honeſt Endeavours have had fome Effect; and have 

h XZ Reaſon to hope that far greater will follow from 


wo 
SM! 
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xr X thoſe illuſtrious Examples of Repulſes, which have 
been lately given to the grand Corrupter, notwith- 
d 3 ſtanding his frequent and infolent Declarations that 
4 WM he could ſeduce whomſoever he had a Mind to gain. 
. = Theſe Hopes are farther confirmed to us by repeated 
? XX Declarations of the Senſe of Parliament, and will 


be turned, we doubt not, into Certainty, whenever 
the Wiſdom of the two Houſes ſhall again think it 
proper to raiſe new Barriers of Law. againſt this 
= encroaching Vice. | 

In the mean Time, I think nothing can better 


XZ Anſwer the Deſign of your Papers, nor promote the 


LD. 
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= publick Good more effectually in the preſent Con- 
juncture, than to put our Countrymen frequently 
on their Guard againſt the Artifice, which is clum- 
== fily, but induſtriouſly employed to maintain, and, 
XX if it be poſſible, to create new Diviions among 
them. That Day, which our Fathers wiſhed to 
XX ſee and did not fee, is now breaking upon us. Shall 


r 
„ 


We ſuffer this Light to be turn'd again into Party- 
PDarkneſs by the Incantations of Thoſe, who: would 
not have paſſed for Conjurers, even in the Days of 
ot Euperſtition and Ignorance ? The Nation is not on- 
i brought into an Uniformity of Opinion coneern- 
ing the preſent Adminiſtration, by the Length and 
the righteous Conduct of it; but We are grown 
to an Unanimity about Principles of Government, 
which the moſt ſanguine could ſcarce have expected, 


FAY 


bitual, that we ſhould not have been able, even a 
few Years ago, to break them, nor have been eaſi- 
ly induced to believe, on the Faith of, any Predic- 
tion, that Experience and the Evidence of Facts 
would, in a few Years more, break them for us, 
deſtroy all our Notions of Party, and ſubſtitute new 
ones in their Room. 

The Power and iMajefly of the PEOPLE, an OR1- 
GINAL CONTRACT, the Authority and Independency 
of PARLIAMENT, Liberty, Reſiſtance, Excluſion, 
Abdication, Depoſition ; Theſe were Ideas aſſociated, 
at that Time, to the Idea of a his, and ſuppoſed 
by every Whig to be incommunicable, and incon- 
ſiſtent with the Idea of a Tory. 

Divine, hereditary, indefeazable Right, lineal Suc- 
ceſſion, Paſſiue Obedience, Prerogative, Non- Reſiſtance, 
Slavery, nay and ſometimes Popery too, were aſſo- 
ciated in many Minds to the Idea of a Tory, and 
deemed incommunicable, and inconſiſtent, in the 
ſame Manner, with the Idea of a Kg. 

But now That, which neither Side would have 
believed, on the Faith of any Prediction, is come 
to paſs; 


quod Druum promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda Dies en ! attulit ultra. 


Theſe Aſſociations are broken; theſe diſtinct Sets of 
Ideas are ſhuffled out of their Order; new Combina- 
tions force Themſelves upon us; and it would ac- 
tually be as abſurd to impute to the Tories the Prin- 
ciples, which were laid to their Charge formerly, 
as it would be to aſcribe to the ProjeFor. and his 
Faction the Name of I bigs, whilſt They daily for- 
feit that Character by their Actions. The Bulk 
of bath Parties are really united; united on Prin- 
ciples of Liberty, in Oppoſition to an obſcure Rem- 
nant of one Party, who diſown thoſe Principles, and 

a mer- 


. 

a mercenary Detachment from the other, who be- 
tray them. | 

How this Change for the better comes to have been 
wrought in an Age, when moſt Things have chan- 
ged for the worſe ; and ſince it hath been wrought, 
why the old Diſſ inctions are kept up in ſome Mea- 
ſure, will T think be accounted for in treating this 
Subject farther. At preſent, what ſhall we ſay to 
thoſe, who publickly ſpeak of this national Union as 
impracticable and chimerical ; yet privately act 
againſt it, with all their Might, as a practicable 
Thing, and a real Evil to them? If it be as com- 
pleat and as well cemented, as I imagine it is, and 
as every honeſt Briton wifhes it may be; nay, if 
there be nothing more than a ſtrong Tendency on 
all Sides towards it, which no Man of the leaſt Ob- 
ſervation and Candour will deny ; it is ſurely the 
Duty of every one, who defires the Proſperity of 
his Country, to ſeize the Opportunity, to culti- 
vate and improve it. If Men are to be known by 
their Works, the Works of thoſe, who oppoſe this 
Union, denote them ſufficiently. Wicked and un- 
happy Men ! who ſeek their private Safety, in op- 
poſing publick Good, \veak and filly Men! who 
vainly imagine that They ſhall paſs for the Nat ion, 
and the Nation for a Faction; that They ſhall be jud- 
ged in the Right, and the whole Body of the People in 
the Wrong On whom would they impoſe 
How long do they imagine that ſo unequal a Con- 
teſt can laſt ? 2 204 ien 

There is no Complaint, which hath been more 
conſtantly in the Mouths, no Grief hath lain more 
heavily at the Hearts of all good Men, than thoſe 
about our national Diviſions ; about the Spirit of 
Party, which inſpires Animoſity and breeds Ran- 
cour 3 which hath ſo often deſtroyed our inward 
Peace; weakened our 1 Strength, and ſullied 

| | . our 


(6) — 
- our Glory abroad. It is Time therefore, that all, 
who deſire to be eſteemed good Men, and to pro- 
od the Peace, the, Strength and the Glory of their 
Country by the only Means, by which they can be 
ocured effectually, ſhould join their Efforts to 
cal our national Diviſions, and to change the nar- 
row Spirit of Party into a diffuſive Spirit of publick 
Ben volence. 4611 
That we may be more encouraged to do ſo, it 
will be of Uſe perhaps to conſider, in ſome Parti- 
culars, what Advances are already made towards 
that national Union, without which no national Good 
can be expected in ſuch Circumſtances as ours. 

Let us begin with the preſent Temper of the 
Members of the Church of England towards the 
Difſenters. "Thoſe Laws, by which the latter were 
debarred from [ſerving God after their own Way, 
have not been theſe many Years a Terror to them. 
Thoſe which were deſigned to hinder the Propaga- 
tion of their Principles, and thofe, which ſhut the 
Door of all publick Preferment, even to ſuch 
amongſt them as conformed occaſionally, are repealed. 
Far from deſiring to ' impoſe any new Hardſhips 
upon them, even The/e, who have been reputed 
their Enemies; and who have acted as ſuch on ſe- 
veral Occaſions, acknowledge their Error. Expe- 
rience hath removed Prejudice. They ſee that In- 
dulgence hath done what Severity never could ; and 
from the Frankneſs of Theſe, if I was a Diſſenter, 
I ſhould ſooner entertain Hopes of future Favour, 
than from the double Dealing of Thoſe, who lean 
on the Diſſenters, when they are aut of Power, and 
who eſteem them a Load upon them, when they 
are init, We are now in the true and only Road, 
which can poflibly lead to a perfect Reconciliation. 
among Proteſtants; to the Abolition of all their 
Differences, or to Terms of Difference ſo little _ 
tial, 


* 
* * 
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tial, as to-deſerve none of Diſtinction. Theſe happy 
Ends muſt. be obtained by mutual good Mill. They 
never can be obtained by Force. It is true, indeed, 
that Force, which is the Effect of a Majority and 
ſuperior Power, may ſupport a Rivalſhip and erect 
even Counter-Eftabliſhments. But then by the ſame 
Means, our ancient Diſputes will be revived ; the 
Church will be thought really in Danger; and re- 
ligious Feuds, which have been ſo long and ſo be- 
neficially kept down will once more diſturb the 
Peace of the State. It is a certain Truth, that our 
religious and civil Conteſtis have mutually, and al- 
molt alternately, raiſed and fomented each other. 
Churchmen and Diſſenters have ſometimes differed, 
and ſometimes thought, or been made to think, 
that They differed, at leaſt, as much about civil as 
religious Matters. There can be therefore no Way 
ſo effectual to compoſe their Differences on the /at- 
ter, as to-improve the growing Union between 
them on the former. Idem ſentire de Republica, To 
think alike about public Affairs, hath been eſteemed 
neceſſary to conſtitute and maintain private Friend- 
ſhips. It is obviouſly more eſſential in publict Friend- 
ſhips. Bodies of Men in the ſame Society can never 
unite, unleſs they unite on this Principle; and if 
they. once unite on this Principle, they will unite 
on all others, or they will readily and chearfully 
make one another eaſy about them. Let me 
ſpeak plainly It becomes a Man to do fo, who 
means honeſtly, —— In our political Diviſions of 
Whig and Tory, the/ Diſſenters have adhered to the 
former, and they want no Apology for doing fo. 
They joined themſelves to thoſe, with whom they 
agreed, and ſtood in Oppoſition to thoſe, with whom 
they differed in Principles of Government, There 
could be no Objection brought againſt them, on 
this Account. They certainly did not > ny 

239) awer, 


1 
Power, They did not act like a Set, or a Faction, 
who had, and purſued an Intereſt diſtinct from the 
Intereſt of the Whole. Their Non-Conformity hath 
nothing to do here. They concurred with Con- 
formiſis; and if they had been Conformifts them- 
ſelves, as they were Diſſenters, they would have 
acted in the ſame Manner. But if this Diviſion of 
Parties, on the ſame Principles, ſubfifts no longer; 
if there he in Truth neither a Tory, nor a Whig, as 
I have ſaid above, but a Court and a Country- Party 
in Being; if the political Principles, which the 
Diſſenters have formerly avowed,are manifeſtly pur- 
ſued on one Side; and thoſe, which they have op- 
poſed, or others equivalent to them in their Effects, 
are purſued on the other; can the Diſſenters heſitate 
about the Option they are to make? I am perſuaded 
they cannot. I know that ſeveral amongſt them 
do not. What might be, and certainly would be 
ſaid, if they made their Option to ſtand by the 
M——-x, I will not ſo much as ſuggeſt, What 
muſt be the Conſequence of their ſtanding by the 
Nation, in Oppoſition to Him, (for between theſe 
two Powers the preſent Conteſt lies) it is eaſy to 
tell, and impoſſible to deny. They will prove, in 
this Caſe, to the whole World, that the Spirit of 
Liberty animates, and Conſcience alone determines 
their Conduct, They, who could never brook a 
Regal, will have the Merit of ſaving their Country 
from the Danger of a Miniſterial Tyranny ; and their 
Country will owe them all the Acknowledgments, 
which are due from good and grateful Citizens of 
the ſame Commonwealth. . l 5 
As to the other great and national Diviſion of 
Ihig and Tory ; He, who recollects what hath paſ- 
ſed in Parliament, and obſerves what paſſes out of 
it, can differ very little in his Opinion from what 
hath been ſaid concerning it, The principal ns 
tic 
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ticles of your civil Faith, publiſhed ſome Time ago, 
(or, to ſpeak more properly, the civil Faith of the 
old Whigs) are 6-9 and conſented to by the 
Country-Party; and I ſay, upon good Authority, 
that if this Creed was made a Teſt of political Ortho- 
doxy, there would appear at this Time but very few 
Hereticts amongſt us. How different the Caſe is, 
on the other Side, will appear, not only from the 
Actions, but from the Principles of the Court Par- 
, as we find them avowed in their Writings ; 
rinciples more dangerous to Liberty, though not 
ſo directly, nor ſo openly levelled againſt it, than 
even any of thoſe, bad as they were, which ſome 
of as a value themſelves for having formerly 
oppoſed. | 
| _ ſhort, the Revolution is looked upon by all 
Sides as a new Era; but the Settlement then made 
is Jooked upon by the whole Country- Party as a rew 
MHagna Charta, from whence new Intere/ts, new 
Principles of Government, new Meaſures of Submiſſion, 
and new Obligations ariſe, From thence we muſt 
date both Xing and People. His Majeſty derives his 
Title from As, made in Conſequence of it. We 
likewiſe derive, not our Privileges, (for they were 
always ours) but a more full and explicit Decla- 
ration, and a more ſolemn Eſtabliſhment of them 
from the ſame Period. On this Foundation all the 
reaſonable, ind pendent IV higs and Tories unite, The 
could unite on this alone; for the Z/higs have at. 
ways profeſſed the Principles, which paved theWay 
for the Revolution; and whatever the Tories may 
have profeſſed, they acted upon the ſame Principles, 
or they ated upon none, which would be too ab- 
ſurd to aſſert, when they brought about that great 
Event, in Concert with the reſt of the Nation, as 
I ſhall ſome Time or other prove, 


To 


| ( to ) 

To this Magna Charta, and theſe Principles, let 
us adhere inviolably, in Oppoſition to the two Ex- 
tremes mentioned by me at the Beginning of this 
Letter, viz. To Theſe, who diſown them, and to 
Thoſe who betray them. Let neither the polemi- 
cal Sſkill of Lefy, nor the antique Erudition of 
Bedford, perſuade us to put on again thoſe old 
Shackles of falſe Law, falſe Reaſon, and falſe Goſpel, 
which were forged before the lution, and broke 
to Pieces by it. As little let us ſuffer the arch 
Slyneſs of G don, the dogmatical Dryneſs of 
5 or the ſoucing Proſtitution of Sh——4#, 
to ſlip new Shackles on us, which are inconſiſtent 
with the conſtituent Principles of our Eſtabliſn- 
ment, Let us maintain and improve the na- 
tional Union, ſo happily begun, and bleſs God for 

| diſpoſing the Temper of the Nation almoſt univer- 
verſally to it Such a Coalition hath been long 
wanted in this Kingdom, and never more than at 
this important Criſis; for on this it will depend 
whether They, who not only oppoſe the Progreſs of 
that Corruption, which had well nigh overſpread the 
Land, but endeavour to extirpate it by the Roots, 
ſhall prevail; or They, who nouriſh and propagate 
it, who eat themſelves, and tempt others to eat the 
baneful Fruit it bears. On this it will depend 
whether They ſhall prevail, who conſtantly inſiſt 
againſt the Continuance of a fandins Army in Time 
of Peace, agreeably to the Principles of our Conſtitu- 
tion ; or They, who plead for it, and endeavour to 
make it a neceſſary Part of that Con/titution, though 
' _  Incompatible with publick Liberty. On this it 
| will depend whether They ſhall prevail, who endea- 
1 your to conceal the Frauds which are practiſed, and 
| to ſcreen the Fraudulent, at the Riſque of ruining 
| Credit, and deſtroying Trade, as well as to mono- 


| polize in the Hands of a Few the whole un 
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the Nation ; or They, who do their utmoſt to bring 
the former to Light, and the /atter to Puniſhment 
at a Time, when glaring Fraud, or very ſtrong 
Symptoms of Fraud, appear in ſo many Parts of 
publick Management, from ſome of the greateſt 
Companies down to the Turnpite at Hyde-Park Cor- 
ner. On this it will depend, whether They ſhall 
prevail, who deſire that Great Britain ſhould main- 
tain ſuch a Dignity and prudent Reſerve in the 
Broils of Europe, as become her Situation, ſuit her 
Intereſt, and alone can enable her to caſt the Bal- 
lance ; or They, who are ready on every Occaſion, 
to proſtitute her Dignity, to pawn her Purſe, and 
to ſacrifice her Commerce, by intangling her not on- 
7 too much with the other great Powers of Europe, 
rom whom they may ſometimes want recipro- 
cal Engagements, but even with thoſe diminutiue 
Powers, from whom it would be ridiculous to ex- 


pet any. | 
Jam, SIX, NVour's, &c- 
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HILST I was writing my laſt Letter to 
you, it came into my Thoughts that no- 
thing would illuſtrate the Subject better, nor en- 
force more ftrongly the Exhortation of an Union of 
Parties, in Support of that Conſtitution, on the 
Terms of which alone all Right to govern us, and 
all our Obligation, to obey, is now founded, than 
an Enquiry into the Riſe and Progreſs of our late 
Parties; or a ſhort Hiſtory of Toryiſm and Whiggiſm 
from their Cradle to their Grave; with an intro- 


ductory Account of their Genealogy and * 
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Your Papers have been from the firſt conſecrat- 
ed to the Information of the People of Britain; 
and I think they may boaſt very juſtly a Merit 
ſingular enough ; that of never ſpeaking to the 
Paſſions, without appealing to the Reaſon of Man- 
kind. It is fit they ſhould keep up this Character, 
in the ſtrifteſt Manner, whilft they are employed 
on the moſt important Subject, and publiſhed at 
the moſt important Criſis, I ſhall therefore exe- 
cute my Deſign with Sincerity and Impartiality. 
I ſhall certainly not flatter, and I do not mean 


to cffend. Reaſonable Men and Lovers of Truth, 


in whatever Party they have been engaged, will 
not be offended at Writings, which claim no Re- 
gard but on this Account, that they are founded 
in Reaſon and Truth, and =_ with Boldneſs 
what Reaſon and Truth conſpire to diftate. As 
for the Drummers and Trumpeters of Fation, who 
are hired to drown the Voice of Both in one per- 
petual Din of Clamour, and would endeavour to 
drown, in the ſame Manner, even the dying Groans 
of their Country, if ſhe was already brought into 
that extreme Condition; they ſhall not provoke 
me to break a moſt contemptuous Silence. The 
Subject is too ſolemn. They may prophane it, 
by writing on it. Far be it from me to become 
guilty of the ſame Crime, by anſwering them. 
If the Enquiry I am going to make into the 
Riſe and Progreſs of our /ate Parties ſhould pro- 
duce in any Degree the Good, which I N it 
will help to confirm and improve the national Union, 


ſo happily begun, by. taking off ſome Remains of 


Shyneſs, Diſtruſt and Prejudice, which may till 
hang about Men, who think alike, and who preſs 
on from different Quarters to the fame common 
Point of View. It will help to unmaſk more ef- 
fectually the wicked Conduct of thoſe who * 
wi 
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with all the Skill, and, which is much more con- 
ſiderable, with all the Authority they poſſeſs, to 
keep up the Diviſion of Parties ; that each of theſe 
may continue to be, in its Turn, what all of them 
have been too often and too long, the Inſtruments 
and the Victims of private Ambition, It will do 
ſomething more. A few Reflections on the Riſe 
and Progreſs of our Cure, will help us of Courſe 
to make a true Judgment on our preſent State, 

and will point out to us, better perhaps than any 
other Method, the ſpecifick Remedies ſtill neceſ- 
ſary to preſerve our Conſtitution in Health and 
Vigour. Having premiſed this, I come to the 
Point. - 

Queen Elizabeth deſigned, and the Nation called 
King James to the Throne, tho” the whole Scot- 
tiſh Line had been excluded by the Will of Henry 
the VIIIth, made indeed under the Authority of 
an Ac of Parliament, and yet little regarded either 
by the Parliament, or the People. As ſoon as he 
was on the Throne, a flattering 44 of Recognition 
paſſed; for though all Princes are flattered on their 
firſt Acceſſion, yet thoſe Princes are ſure to be 
flattered moſt, who deſerve Panegyrick leaſt. In 
this Act. the Parliament acknowledged, on the Knees 

of their Hearts, (ſuch was the Cant of the Age) 
the indubitable Right, by which they declared that 
the Crown deſcended to him immediately, on the De- 
ceaſe of Queen Elizabeth. Of this AF and of 
the Uſe which ſome Men, very weakly I think, 
endeavoured to make of it, I ſhall have Occaſion 
to ſpeak hereafter. I would only obſerve here 
that this is the Ara of hereditary Right, and of all 
thoſe exalted Notions, concerning the Power and 
Preragativa of Kings, and the e of their 
Perſons. All together they compoſed ſuch a Sy- 
ſtem of Abſurdity as had never been heard of 55 
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this Country, till that anointed Pedant broached 
them. They have been. ſpoken of pretty much 
at large in your Papers; particularly in ſome of 
thoſe, publiſhed under the Name of Olacaſtle. To 
them F refer. | ; 

To aſſert that the extravagant Principles of 
Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Government, which began to 
be propagated in this Reign, and were carried ſtill 
higher in the next, gave Occaſion to thoſe of ano- 
ther Kind, or of another Extreme, which were 
taught with Succeſs, and gained by Degrees great 
Vogue in the Nation, would be too much. Opi- 
nions very different from thoſe, which received 
the Sanction of a legal EJtabliſhment in Church and 
State, had crept about obſcurely, if not ſilently, 
even whilſt the Government of Elizabeth laſted. 
But this I fay ; that the Principles, by which 
King James and King Charles the Firſt governed, 
and the Exceſſes of Hierarchical and Monarchical 
Power, exerciſed in Conſequence of them, gave 
great Advantage to the oppoſite Opinions, and en- 
tirely occaſioned the Miſeries which followed, 
Phrenzy provoked Phrenzy, and two Species of 
Madneſs infected the whole Maſs of the People. 
It hath coſt us a Century to loſe our Wits, and to 
recover them again. Fj * 

If our Grievances under King Charles the Firſt 
had been redreſſed by a ſober, regular, Parlia- 
mentary Reformation of the State; or if, the ci- 
vil War happening, a new Government had been 
eſtabliſhed on Principles of the Conſtitution, not 
of Faction, of Liberty, not of Licentiouſneſs, 
as there was on the Abdication of King Fames 
the IId; we may conclude, both from Reaſon 
and Experience, that the abſurd and ſlaviſn Doc- 
trines I have mentioned would have been explod- 
ed early. They would have been buried in the 

recent 
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recent Grave of Him, who who firſt deviſed them; 
and the Memory of Him and of Them would have. 
ſtunk together in the Noſtrils of Mankind, But 
the Contrary fell out. The State was ſubverted, 
inſtead of being reformed ; and all the Fury of 
Faction and Enthuſiaſm was employed to deſtroy 
the Conſtitution to the very Foundations. A na- 
tural Conſequence followed. If the Principles of 
King Fames's and King Charles's Reigns had been 
diſgraced by better, 'They would not have riſen 
again; but They were only kept down for a Time 
by worſe; and therefore they roſe again at the 
Reſtoration, and revived with the Monarchy. Thus 
that epidemical Taint, with which King James in- 
feed the Minds of Men, continued upon us, and 
it is ſcarce hyperbolical to ſay, that 5 Prince 
hath been the original Cauſe of a Series of Miſ- 
fortunes to this Nation, as deplorable as a laſting 
Infection of our Air, of our Water, or our Earth, 
would have been. The Spirit of his Reign was 
maintained in that of his San, (for how could it. 
well be otherwiſe, when the ſame Miniſters con- 
tinued in Power?) and the Events of both pro- 
duced the Civil War. The Civil War produced, 
the Death of the King, and the Exile of his Fa. 
mily. The Exile of theſe Princes reconciled 
Them to the Religion of Rome, and to the Poli- 
ticks of foreign Nations, in ſuch Degrees as their 
different Characters admitted. Charles ſipped a 
little of the poiſonous Draught, but cnough how- 
ever to infect his whole Conduct. As for James, 
Ille impiger hauſit 3 


Spumantem Pateram. ro 


He drank the Chalice off to the loweſt and fouleſt 
Dregs. wr | 
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That Principies as abſurd as theſe in their Na- 
ture, and as terrible in their Conſequences, ſuch 
as would ſhock the common Senſe of a Scmeedt, 
or an Hottentot, and had juſt before deluged the 
Nation in Blocd, ſhould cume into Vogue again 
at the Neſtoration, will not appear ſtrange to thoſe 
who carry themſelves back, as it were, to that 
Point of Time, The Wounds of the Civil Mar 
were bleeding, and the Reſentments of the Cava- 
hers, who came into Power at Court and in Par- 
liament, were at their Height. No wonder then 
if few Men had, in ſuch a Ferment as This, Pe- 
netration enough to diſcern, or Candour enough 
to acknowledge, or Courage enough to maintaia, 
that the Principles We ſpeak of were truly and pri- 
marily the Cauſe of all their Misfortunes. The 
Events, which proved them ſo, were recent; but 


for that very Reaſon, becauſe they were recent, 


it was natural for Men in fuch a Circumſtance as 
This to make wrong Judgments about them. Tt 
was natural for the Royal Party to aſcribe all their 
and their Country's Misfortunes, without any due 
Diſtinion, to the Principles, on which King 
Charles, and even King James, had been oppoſed ; 
and to grow more zealous for Thee, on which the 


Governments of theſe two Princes had been defend- 


ed, and for which they had ſuffered. Add to 
This the national Tranſport, on ſo great a Revo- 
lation 3 the Exceſs of Joy, which many felt and 
many feigned ; the Adulation employed by many 
to acquire new Merit, and by many to atone for 
paſt Demerit ; and you will find Reaſon to be ſur- 
prized, not that the ſame Principles of Government, 
as had threatened our Liberties once, and muſt by 
neceſſary Conſequence do ſo again, were eſta- 
bliſhed ; but that our Liberties were not immedi- 
ately, and at once given up. That they were 

ſaved, 
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ſaved, We owe, not to Parliament, no not to the 
Convention Parliament, who brought the King 
home; but to thoſe great and good Men, Claren- 
don and Southampton. Far from taking Advantage 
of the Heat and Fervour of the Times, to ma- 
nage Parliaments into ſcandalous Fobs, and fatal 
Compliances with the Crown, to their immortal Ho- 
nour, (with Gratitude and Reverence to their Me- 
mories be it ſpoken) They broke the Army, ſtint- 
ed the Revenue, and threw their Maſter on the 
Aﬀections of his People. But I return. 
Beſides theſe Reaſons drawn from the Paſſions 
of Men, others of a more ſober Kind may be 
given, to account for the making a Settlement at 
the Re/loration, upon Principles too near a-kin to 
Thoſe, which had prevailed before the War, and 
which had in Truth cauſed it. Certain it is, that 
although the Non Conformi/ts were ſtunned by the 
Blow They had juſt received, and though their 
Violence was reſtrained by the Force of the pre- 
ſent Conjuncture; yet They till exiſted. Symp- 
toms of this appeared, even whilſt the Govern- 
ment was Ong and continued to appear long 
after it was ſett 
this Kind renewed the Dread of relapſing into thoſe 
Miſeries from which the Nation had ſo lately re- 
covered itſelf ; and this Dread had the natural Ef- 
fect of all extreme Fears. It hurried Men into 
every Principle as well as Meaſure, which ſecmed 
the moſt oppoſite to thoſe of the Perſons feared, 
and the moſt likely, though at any other Riſque, 
to defeat their Deſigns, and to obviate the — 
Danger, real or imaginary. May We not fairly 
conjecture, for it is but Conjecture, ſomething 
more? In ſuch a Temper of Mind, and ſuch a 
Situation of Circumſtances, might not even Thoſe, 
who faw how groundleſs and dangerous ſuch ex- 
| * | travagant 
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travagant Notions about the Right, Power and Pre- 
rogattve of Kings were, imagine however that it 
was a Part of Prudence to give Way to them, 
and to countenance them, in the preſent Con- 
juncture ; to ſuffer the Opinions of the Nation to 
be bent too far on one Side, as They had been 
bent too far on the other ; not that they might 
remain crooked , but that they might become 
ſtrait. | 

The ſame Spirit and much the ſame Reaſons as 
determined our Settlement, at the Re/toration, up- 
on ſuch high Principles of Monarchy, prevailed 
relatively to our religious Differences, and the Set- 
tle ment of the Church. I ſhall ſpeak of it with 
that Freedom, which a Man may take, who is 
conſcious that He means nothing but the publick 
Good, hath no Bye-Ends, nor is under the Influ- 
ence of ſerving any particular Cauſe. _ | 

I fay then very frankly that the Church and the 
King having been joined in all the late Conteſts 
both by Thoſe, who attacked them, and Thoſe, 
who defended them, Eccleſiaſtical Intereſts, Reſent - 
ments, and Animoſities came into the Aid of Sæcular, 
in making the new Settlement. Great Lenity was 
ſhewn at the Reſtoration, in looking backwards ; 
unexampled and unimitated Mercy to particular 
Men, which deſerved, no doubt, much Applauſe. 
This Conduct would have gone far towards re- 
ſtoring the Nation to its primitive Temper and Inte- 
grity, to its old good Manners, its old good Humour, 
and its o/d-good Nature, (Expreſſions of my Lord 
Chancellor Clarendon, which I could never read 
without being moved and ſoftened) if great Se- 
verity had not been exerciſed immediately af- 
ter, in looking forwards, and great Rigour uſed to 
large Bodies of Men, which certainly deſerves 
Cenſure, as neither juſt, nor politick——I ſay, 
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not ju ; becauſe there is, after all, a real and a 
wide Difference between Moral and Party Fuſtice. 
The one is founded in Reaſon ; the other takes its 
Colour from the Paſſions of Men, and is but ano- 
ther Name for Iyuftice. Moral Fuftice carries 
Puniſhment as far as Reparation, and neceſſary 
Terror require; no farther. Party Fuſtice carries 
t to the Extent of our Power, and even to 
the gorging and ſating of our Revenge; from 
whence it follows that Injuſtice and Violence, 


five Revolutions of Parties, as long as theſe Parties 
exiſt. I ſay, not politick ; becauſe it contra» 
dicted the other Meaſures, taken for quieting the 
Minds of Men. It alarmed all the S2&s anew ; 
confirmed the Implacability, and whetted the Ran- 
cour of Some; © diſappointed and damped a Spirit 
of Reconciliation in Others; united Them in a 
common hatred to the Church; and rouzed in the 
Church a Spirit of Intolerance and Perſecution. 
This Meaſure was the more imprudent, - becauſe 
the Opportunity ſeemed fair to take Advantage of 
the Reſentments of the Preſbyterians againſt the 
other Sectaries, and to draw Them, without perſe- 
cuting the Others, by the Cords of Love into the 
Pale of the Church, inſtead of driving them back 
by ſevere Uſage into their antient Confederacies. 
But when Reſentments of the Sort We now men- 
tion were let looſe; to aggravate Thoſe of the 
other Sort, there was no Room to be ſurprized at 
the Violences which followed z and They, who 
had acted greater could not complain of theſe, 
great as they were, with any very good Grace. 
If we may believe Ou, who certainly was not 


| dependents 
Dr. Burnet, afterwards Bibop of Saliſbury, in one 
of his Trats. | | 
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once begun, muſt become perpetual in the ſucceſ. . 
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dependents” had carried the Principles of Rigour, in 
the Points of Conſcience, much higher, and acted more 
implacably upon it, than ever the Church of England 
hath done, in its angrieſt Fits. The ſecuring Them- 
ſelves therefore againſt . Thoſe, who had ruined 
them and the Conſtitution once already, was a 
plauſible Reaſon for the Church-Party to give, and 
I doubt not, the true and ſole Motive of many 
for exerciſing, and perſiſting in the Exerciſe of 
great Severity. General, prudential Arguments 
might, and there is Reaſon to believe they did, 
weigh with particular Men; but they could have 
little Force, at ſuch a Time, on Numbers. As 
little could ſome other Conſiderations have then, 
whatever they have now. 'The Promiſes at Breda, 
for Inſtance, and the Terms of the Declaration 
ſent from thence, could not be urged with Force 
to a Parliament, who had no Mind, and was ſtrict- 
ly under no Obligation to make good ſuch Pro- 
miſes as the King had made, beyond his Power of 
promiſing,” if taken abſolutely ; or from which, 
if taken conditionally, He was diſcharged on the 
Refuſal of Parliament to confirm them. —— Thus 
again, the Merit pleaded by the Preſbyterians, on 
Account of the Share they had in the Re/toration, 
which was very real and very conſiderable, could 
.avail however but little. That they went along 
with the national Torrent, in reſtoring the Con- 
ſtitution of Church and State, could not be de- 
nied. But then it was remembered too that theſe 
Fruits of Repentance came too late; not till they 
had been oppreſſed: by another Seat, who turned 
upon them, wreſted the Power out of their Hands, 
and made them feel, what they had made others 

feel, the Tyranny of a Party, | | 
Such Reaſons, and Motives, as I have men- 
Yoned, prevailed ; and worſe. than theſe * 
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have been ſufficient, when the Paſſions of Men 
ran ſo high, to lay the Diſſenters, without any 
Diſtinction, under extreme Hardſhips. They 
ſeemed to be the principal Object of the Fears 
and Jealouſies of Parliament. Addreſſes were 
continually made, and the Edge of the Law con- 
tinually whetted againſt them, from 1660 to 1669, 
when the Law for Kale le Conventicles, and the 
laſt of theſe penal Statutes paſſed, as I remember. 
Experience will juſtify me for ſaying that_this long 
480 extreme Rigour was unwiſe, as well as unjuſt. 
It appears, indeed, from the Memorials of thoſe 
Times, that They, who ſuffered, had given abun- 
dant Provocation, though not ſufficient Excule, 
to the Rigour, under which they ſuffered. Some 
former Hardſhips,” which the Diſſenters had en- 
dured from the Church, made them more violent 
againſt it, when they got Poſſeſſion of an uſurped 
Power. juſt ſo the Violence which They exer- 
ciſed at that Time, ſtimulated the Severity they 
felt in their Turn, when the legal Conſtitution of 
the Church 'was reſtored. Notwithſtanding all 
which, I incline upon very good Reaſons, to 
think chat this Severity was not in the firſt Deſign 
of the Miniſters, nor would have been ſhewn; if 
another fatal Influence had not prevailed. The In- 
fluence I mean is: that of — * It prevailed 
from the firſt Moments to the laſt of King Charles 
the Second: The beſt Miniſters were frequently 


driven off their br ay by it. The worſt had a ſure 


Hold on their Mafter, by complying with it. On 
the Occaſion now mentioned, this Influence and 


the Artifice of the Popiſh Faction; worked: very fa- 


tally on the Paſſions of Parties, and the private 
Intereſts of Individuals; and the Miniſters, and 
the Church, and the Diſſenters, were Bubbles 


Aike of their common Enemy. Bareſacd Pupery 
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could aſk-no Fayour, becauſe Popery could expect 
none. Proteſtant Diſſenters were therefore to ſerve 
as ſtalking Horſes, that Papiſts might creep be- 
hind them, and have Hopes of being, ſome Time 
or other, admitted with them, The Church-Par- 
ty was halloo'd on the Diſſenters; whilſt the Diſſen- 
ters were encouraged to unite and hold out; whilſt 
they were flattered with an high Opinion of their 


own Strength, and the King's Favour ; and whilſt 

ſome leading Men amongſt them, who thought it 
better to be at the Head of a Se, than at the Tail 
of an Eſtabliſhment, were perhaps encouraged, and 


confirmed in that 'Thought, by the private Appli- = 


cations of the Court. 


Theſe. Arts, theſe wicked Arts (for. ſoch they : 


were) prevailed 5 and though the 2000 Miniſters, 
who went out of their Churches on one Day, were 


far from being all of the fame Mind, er having one | = 
poſitive, conſiſtent Scheme ; though apy of Them 
if they had 


muſt have loſt their Benefices, - even 


complied with the 4 of Uniformity, becauſe; they WY 
were intruders; and in actual Poſſeſſion of Benefices 
legally belonging to others; yet, by uniting in the 


Point of Non-Conformity, they appeared as owe Bach, 


and in ſome Senſe they were ſo, Several of them 


were popular for certain Modes of Devotion, ſuited | 4 
io the Humour of the Time; and ſeveral were 


Men eminent for true Learning, and unaffected Wil 


Piety. They inereaſed the Zeal of their Flocks, F | 
and created; Compaſſion in others, Here the Court 
began to; reap the Fruits of their Management, in 
the Struggle for a Toleration. I uſe the Word, 
though I know it may be ſimply cavilled at. The 
firſt Step made was an Application. to the King, who 
declared Himſelf ready and willing to diſpenſe, in 
their Favour, with ſeveral Things in the 4 fil 


Uniformity ; and thus the Deſſenters were made, y * 


yy 


1 
the Severity of the Parliament and the Intrigues of 
the Court, the Inſtruments of introducing a d:/- 
= pen/ing Power. Such Attempts were made more 
than once; but happily failed, as often as made, 
through the vigorous Oppoſition of Parliament; 
till at laſt the Scene began to open more, and the 
== Difnters to ſee that They were made the Tools of 
promoting, what They never intended, the Ad- 
uvancement of the Prerogatine above Law, and the 
=X Toleration of Popery againſt it. | 
Io conclude. By fuch Means, as I have de- 
= ſcribed, the Conſtitution of Parties after" the Re/ts- 
ration preſerved unhappily too near a Reſemblance 
co the Conftitution of Parties before the Yar. The 
= Prerogative was not, indeed, carried ſo high, in 
== ſome Inſtances, as James and Charles the Firſt had 
BE attempted to carry it. Nay, ſome Supports of it 
were bought off, and taken away; and others 
more dangerous, as We have obſerved, were pre- 
== rented\ bythe Virtue of the Men at that Time in 
== Power: : But ſtill the Government was eſtabliſhed 
on Principles, ſufficient to-invite a King to exerciſe 
== arbitrary Power, and ſupport Him by their Conſe- 
aquences in the Exerciſe of it afterwards ; ſo that, 
in this Reſpect, the Seeds of future Divifions were 
ſowed abundantly. The Diſſentærs had, indeed, loft 
much of their Credit and alt their Power. But till 
They had Numbers, and Property, and Induſtry, 
and Compaſſion; for. them; ſo that here was an- 
other Crop of Difenters planted to Nurſe up, and 
in to ſtrengthen the other. They did not inflame the 
"Ty Conteſt, which followed, into a Civil War, as they 
had helped to do formerly; but I think, that, with- 
gout them, and the Diſunion and Hatred amongſt 
eteſlants, canſequent upon them, the Zeal againſt! 
pen could not have run into a Kind of fat ions 
ay, 8 We ſhall: be obliged to confeſs it did. I 
C3. | think: 
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could aſk-no Fayour, becauſe Popery could expect 
none. Proteſtant Diſſenters were therefore to ſerve 
as ſtalking Horſes, that Papiſts might creep be- 
hind them, and have Hopes of being, ſome Time 
or other, admitted with them, "The Church-Par- 
ty was halloo'd on the Diſſenters; whilſt the Diſſen- 
ters were encouraged to unite and hold out; whilſt 
they were flattered with an high Opinion of their 
own Strength, and the King's | and whilſt 7 
ſome leading Men amongſt them, who thought it 
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who went out of their Churches on one Day, were 
far from being all of the fame Mind, or having one 
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complied with the Ad » 18 becauſe they 5 


were intruders, and in actual Poſſeſſion of Benefices 
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were popular for certain Modes of Devotion, ſuited 7 
io the Humour of the Time; and ſeveral were 
Men eminent for true Learning, and unaffeted 7 
Piety. They increaſed the Zeal of their Flocks, 
and created Compaſſion in others. Here the Court 
began to reap the Fruits of their Management, in 
the Struggle for a Toleration. I uſe the Word, 
though I know it may be ſimply cavilled at. Them 
firſt Step made was an Application. to the Xing, who 
declared Himſelf ready and willing to diſpenſe, in 
their Favour, with ſeveral Things in the 4a fe 


Uniformity ; and thus the Diſſenters were made, v | ; 
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the Severity of the Parliament and the Intrigues of 
the Court, the Inſtruments of introducing a &di/- 
= pen/ing Power. Such Attempts were made more 
than once; but happily failed, as often as made, 
through the vigorous Oppoſition of Parliament; 
till at laſt the Scene began to open more, and the 
t 7 Digters to ſee that They were made the Tools of 
r FX promoting, what They never. intended, the Ad- 
t vancement of the Prerogatine above Law, and the 
t 3X Toleration of P againſt it, 
il {7% To conclude, By fuch Means, as I have de- 
d PZ ſcribed, the Conſtitution of Parties after the Refe- 
[+ 3 ration preſerved unhappily too near a Reſemblance 
to the Conſtitution of Parties before the Var. The 
ey IE Prerogative was not, indeed, carried ſo high, in 
s, ſome Inſtances, as James and Charles the Firſt had 
re attempted to carry it. Nay, ſome Supports of it 
were bought off, and taken away; and others 
== more dangerous, as We have obſerved, were pre- 
vented bythe Virtue of the Men at that Time im. 
Power. But ſtill the Government was eſtabliſhed 
on Principles, ſufficient to: invite a King to exerciſe 
arbitrary Poiver, and ſupport Him by their Conſe- 
quences in the Exerciſe of it afterwards ; ſo that, 
in this Reſpect, the Seeds of future Diviſions were 
ſowed abundantly. The Diſſentars had, indeed, loſt 
much of their Credit and alt their Power. But ill 
They had Numbers, and Property, and Induftry, 
and Compaſſion: for. them; ſo. that here was an - 
other Crop: of Diſſinters planted to Nurſe up, and 
in to ſtrengthen the other. They did not inflame the 
d, Conteſt, which followed, into a Civil War, as they 
had helped to do formerly; but I think, that, with- 
out them, and the Diſunion and Hatred amongſt 
in Pr oteſtants, conſequent upon them, the Zeal againſtt 
opery could not have run into a Kind of fadt ions 
Fury, as We ſhall be obliged; to confeſs it did. I 
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think that Fears of falling once more under Prefly- 
terian, or Republican Power, could not have been 
wrought up in the Manner they were, towards the 
End of this Reign, ſo as to-drown even the Fear of 
P itſelf; ſo as to form a Party, in Favour of 
a Popiſh Succeſſer 3 ſo as to tranſport both Clergy 
and Laity into an Avowal of Principles, which 
muſt have reduced us to be at this Time Slaves, 
not Freemen, Papiſis, not Proteflants, if the very 
Men, who had avowed fuch Principles, had not ſaved 
themſelves and us, in direct Oppoſition to them. 
But I am running into the Subject of another Let- 
ter, when This is grown too prolix already... 

1.4 am, SIR, Yours, &c. 


— — — * 


LETTER Uf. 


SIR, | NA ee ESO! 7 E 2401 
wy H E Sum of what hath been ſaid, concerning 
the Settlement of Church and State, and the Di- 
viſions of Parties, at the Reſtoration, amounts to 
This; that as the Attempts of King James and 
King Charles the Firſt, againſt the Spirit of the Con- 
ſtitution, threw the Nation into a Civil War, and 
all the miſerable Conſequences, both neceſſary and 
contingent, of that Calamity ; ſo the Fury, En- 
thuſiaſm and Madneſs of theſe Factions, Which aroſe 
during that unnatural Ferment, ſrightened the Na- 
tion back, if not into all, — more generally per 


of the Nations; that 
were eſtabliſhed to juſtify the Exceſſes of former 
Reigns. Hereditary, indefeazable Rigbt, Paſſive 
Obedience, and Von -· Reſiſiance, (thoſe Corner- ſtones, 
which are an improper Foundation fort any Super- 
ſtructure but that of Tyranny) were made, even by 
Parliament, the Foundation of the Manar hy 5907 
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all Thoſe, who declined an exact and ſtrict Con- 
formity to the whole Eftabliſhment of the Church, 
even to the moſt minute Parts of it, were deprived 
of the Protection, nay expoſed to the Proſecution 
of the State, Thus one Part of the Nation ſtood 
proſcribed by the other; the leaſt, indeed, by the 


greateſt ; whereas a little before the greateſt ſtood pro- 


ſcribed by the /zaſt. Roundhead and Cavalier were, 
in Effet, no more. Whig and Tory were not yet in 
Being. The onlytwo apparent Parties were thoſe of 
Churchmen and Difſenters ; and religious Differences 
alone, at this Time, maintained the Diſtinction. 
Such was the State of Party, upon the Meeting 
of the firft Pariiament called by King Charles the 
Second, and for fome Years afterwards, as nearly 
as I have been able to obferve by whit J have read 
in Hiſtory, and received from Tradition. — Holm 
the Notions then in Vogue began to change, and this 
Spirit to decline, ſome Time after the Refforation : 
how the Zeal of Churchmen and Diſſenters againſt 
one another began to ſoften, and a Court and Coun- 
try-Party to form themſelves 3 how Faction min- 
gled itſelf again in the Conteſt, and renewed the 
former Reſentments and Jealouſies; how big and 
Tory aroſe,” the furious Offspring of thoſe inauſpi- 

cious Parents Roundhead and Cavalier ; how the Pro- 
ceedings of one Party might have thrown us back in- 
to a civil War, Confuſion and Anarchy'; how the Suc- 
ceſs of.the' other had like to entailed Tyranny on the 
State, and Popery in the Church; how the Revo- 
tation did, and could alone, deliver us from the 
Grievances we felt, and from the Dangers we feared ; 
how this great Event was brought about by a for- 
mal Departure of each Side from the Principles ob- 
jected to them by the other ; how thit Renewal. o 

our yy 1 on the Principles of Liberty, by the 
moſt ſolemn, W: national Act, that ever 
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was made, did not only bind at leaſt every one of 
thoſe, who concurred in any Degree to bring it 
about; (and that Deſcription includes almoſt the 
whole Nation) but how abſurd it is for any Man, 
who was born ſince that Era, or who, being born 
before it, hath been bound by no, particular, legal 
Tye to any other Settlement, to be willing to give 
up the. Advantages of the preſent Conſtitution, any 
more than he would give up the Privileges of the 
great Charter, which was made and ratified ſo ma- 
ny Ages ago; all theſe Points are to be now touch- 
ed in that ſummary Manner, which I have pre- 
ſcribed to myſelf, and which will be ſufficient, . in 
ſo plain a Caſe, where Men are to be reminded of 
what they know already, rather than to be in- 
formed, and to be confirmed, not to be con- 
uin 5 
I proceed therefore to obſerve, that the Nation 
began to be indiſpoſed to the Court, ſoon after the 
Reſtaration. The Sale of Dunkirk helped to ruin a 
great and good Minter, though it be {till doubtful, at 
leaſt, notwithſtanding. the Clamour raiſed, and the 
Negotiations with 4 HHrades ſo much inſiſted upon, 
whether he was ſtrictly anſwerable for this. Mea- 
ſure, Who knows bow ſoon, the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the ſame Port and Harbour may. be laid in 
Form to the Charge of theſe two, Men, who are Bil 
ſtrictly and undeniably anſwerable. for. it, and wbo Ml 
fer already under the Weight of ſo many other 
eee ads on ona bor: ag. ll 
The fe Dutch Mar, which was lightly and raſh» WW 
ly undertaken, .and- which ended ignominiouſly. for 
the Nation, augmented the.,publick.Indiſpoſition, 
Nay Misfortunes, ſuch: as the Plague, and the Burn- 
ing Landon, as well as Mi/management,, bad this 
Effet. _ But we muſt. place. at the Head of all. a 
Fealouſy of Popery,, which was well ſounded, and 


there» 


i 


. 

therefore gathered Strength daily. This ſoo Heated! 
the Minds of Men to ſuch a Degree, that it ſeems: 
almoſt wonderful the Plague was not imputed to- 
the Papi/ts, as peremptorily as the Fire. | 

The Death of my Lord Southampton, and the Diſ- 
ce and Baniſhment of my Lord Clarendon, made 
oom for new Cauſes of Jealouſy and Diſſatisfac- 
tion; and the Effects increaſed in Proportion. 
= Theſe two noble Lords had ſtood in the Breach aga inſt 
= Popery and foreign Politics; and what one of them 


h- aid of the other, that is Southampton of Clarendon, 
c- may be applied with Juſtioe to Both; They were 
in true Proteſtants, and honeſt Engliſhmen. Mis 
of 


they were in Place, our Laws, our Religion, and our 
Liberties were in Safety. they were removed, 
England felt the ill * the Change; for when 
they were removed, all theſe were in Danger, How 
glorious a Panegyrick is this, in which the unani- 
mous Voice of Poſterity does and muſt agree F It is. 


© 
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n 2 preferable ſurely to all the Titles, and Honours and? 
dat Eſtates, which thoſe illuſtriaus Patriots left behind> 
the them ; and fo I perſuade myſelf it is efteerned by 
zon, ¶ the young Neblemen, who are Heirs to their Virtues, 
lea- as well as their Fortunes. | | 


and. As ſoon as the famous Cabal had the whole 
\dminiſtration of Affairs, theſe Deſigns were puſh- 
Wed almoſt without any Reſerve at all. I am not: 
Priting the Hiſtory of this Reign; nor have I un- 
tion. ertaken any thing more than to make a few Ob- 
3urn- rvations on the ſeveral Turns of Parties in it. E 
this Need not therefore deſcend into particular Proofs of 
e Deſigns, which I attribute to the Court; nor: 
and Nato a Deduction of the Meaſures taken to promote 
here» C 5. them, 


liſnß- King Charles, and more than him the Dire and 
d in be Popiſb Faction were now at Liberty to form news 
are chemes; or rather to purſue old ones, with leſs: 
who , Reſerve, againſt the Religion and Liberty of Eng- 
>ther Bl 
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them, and the Efforts made to defeat them. That 
theſe Deſigns were real, can be doubted of by no 
Man; ſince without quoting many printed Ac- 
counts, which are in the Hands of every one, or 
inſiſting on other Proofs, which have not ſeen the 
Light, (and ſuch there are) the Abbot Primi's Re- 
lation of the ſecret Negotiations between the King 
and his Ster, the Dutcheſs of Orleans, publiſhed-in 
1682, as I think, and immediately ſuppreſſed, as 
well as the. Hiſtory. of the Jeſuit d'Qrleans, written 
on Memorials furniſhed to Him by King James the 
Second, put the whole Matter out of Diſpute, and 
even beyond the Reach of Cavil. It is ſufficient for 
my Purpoſe to obſerve that the Tide of Party, which 
had run ſo ſtrongly for the Court, and had been ſel- 
dom ſo much as ſlackened hitherto, began now to 
turn, and to run Lear after Vear more ſtrongly the 

ether May. ü ni 04.9 inn ee 
When this Parliament ſate down, (for it deſerves 
our particular Obſervation that both Houſes were full 
of Zeal for the preſent Government, and of Reſent- 
ment againſt the late Uſurpations). there was but ane 
Party in Parliament; and no other Party could raiſe 
its Head in the Nation. This might have been 
the Caſe much longer, probably as long as King 
Charles had fate on the Throne, if the Court had 
been a little honeſter, or a little wiſer. No Par- 
lament ever did more to gain their Prince than This. 
They ſeemed, for ſeveral Vears, to have nothing ſo 
much at Heart as ſecuring his Government, advan- 
cing his Prerogative, and filling his Coffers. The 
Grants They made Him were ſuch as paſſed for 
Inſtances of Profuſion in thoſe Days; when 
1,200,000 l. a Year for the CIVII Lis r, the. 
FLEET, the GUARDS and GARRISONS, and all 
the ordinary Expences of the Government, was thought 
an exorbitant Sum; how little a Figure Jowrer. it. 
; £2 : W 5 
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would make in our Times, when two Thirds of that 
Sum, at leaſt, are appropriated to the Uſe of the 

Civil Lift fingly. But all This was to no Purpoſe ; 
a foreign Intere/l prevailed; a Cabal governed; and 
ſometimes the Cabal, and ſometimes a Prime - Mi- 
niſter had more Credit with the Xing, than the 
whole Body of his People. When the Parliament ſaw 
that They could not gain Him over to his own, 
and to their common Intereſt ; nor prevail on Him, 
by Connivance, Compliance, and other gentle Me- 
thods; They turned Themſelves to ſuch as were 
rough, but agreeable to Law and the Cuſtom of 
Parliament, as well as proportionable to the Great- 
neſs of the Exigency. That they loſt their Temper, 
on ſome particular Occaſions, , muſt not be denied. 
They were Men, and therefore frail ; but their 
Frailties, of this Kind, proceeded from 'their Love 
of their Country. They were tranſported, when 
they found that their Religion and Liberty were con- 
ſtantly in Danger front the Intrigues of a Pepiſb 
Faction; and They would have been ſo tranſported, 
no Doubt, if Liberty alone had been attacked by a 
Proteſtant Faction. Then it was, that the igh- 
Church Parliament grew favourable to Proteſtant Dij- 
enters, and ready to make that juſt Diſtinction, ſo 


long delayed, between | Them and Pepiſb Recuſants, _ 
that the whole Proteſtant Imtere/t, might unite in the 


Common Cauſe. Then it was, that the Preroga- 
tive Parliament deſied Prerogative, in Defence of their 
ewn Privileges, and of the Liberties their Country. 


Then it was, that this Paſſive-Obedience, and Non« 


Reſiſtance Parliament. went the utmoſt Lengths of 
Reh/lance, in a Parliamentary May; and the neceſ- 
ſary Conſequence of the Steps Tbey made, in this 


Hay, muſt have been Naſſſiance in another, if the 


King had not dropt bis Miniſters, retracted his Pre- 
tenſions, redreſſed ſome and ing Expectation of re- 


dreſſing 


( 39 ) 
dreſſing other Grievances; In fine, this / Penfioner 
Parliament, as it hath been ſtyled, with /ome Cor- 
ruption in the Houſe, and an Army ſometimes at the 
Door of it, diſbanded the Army in England, and 
_ proteſted againſt the Militia, ſettled in Scotland: by 
AQ of Parliament, and appointed to march for any 
Service, wherein the King's Honour, Authority and 
Greatneſs were concerned, in Obedience to the Orders. of 
the Privy Council. That I may not multiply parti- 
cular Inſtances, They not only did their utmoſt to 
fecure their Country againſt immediate Danger, 
but projected to ſecure it againſt remote Danger, 
by an Exclufion of the Duke of Vor from the 
Crown, after they had endeavoured. ſtrenuouſly, 
but in vain, to prevent his entailing P more 
eaſily upon us by his Mifearriage with a Popiſb Prin- 
25+ for He had declared himſelf a Papiſi with as 
much Affectation, as if He expected to grow po- 

ular by it; bad already begun to approve of his 
al, and exerciſe his Talent in Converſions, by 
That of his irt Wife ; and was notoriouſſy the 
Agent of Nome and France; in order to ſeduce his 
Brother into ſtronger Meaſures than King Charles 
was willing to take. King Charles, to uſe an Ex- 
preſſion of the Lord Hallifav of that Age, would 
trot; but his Brother would gall. 
When I reflect on the Particulars here mentioned, 
and a great many others, which might be mention- 
ed to the Honour of this Parliament, I cannot hear 
it called the Penfioner-Parliament; as it were by 
Way of Eminence, without a Degree of honeſt In- 
dignation; eſpecially in the Age, in which We live; 
and by ſome of Thoſe, who affect the moſt to be- 
ſtow upon it this ignominious Appellation. Per- 
ions indeed, to the Amount of ſever or eight thouſand i 
Pounds, as I remember, were diſcovered to have 
been given to ſome Members of the Houſe of Com- 
6 a mon. 
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mon. But then let it be remembred likewiſe, that 
this Expedient of corrupting Parliaments began un- 
der the Adminiſtration of that boiſterous, over- 
bearing, dangerous Miniſter, CIITTOoRD. As 
long as there remained any Pretence to ſay that the 
Court was in the Intereſt of the People, the Expe- 
dient of Bribery was neithar wanted, nor practiſed; 
When the Court was evidently in another Interęſt, 
the Neceſſity and the Practice of Bribing the Repre- 
ſentatiues of the People commenced. Should a Par- 
liament of Britain act in Compliance with a Caurt, 
againſt the Senſe and Intereſt of the Nation, Man- 
kind would be ready to pronounce very juſtly that 
ſuch a Parliament was under the corrupt Dive of 
the Court. But, in the Caſe now before us, We 
have a very comfortable Example of a Court wicked 
enough to ſtand in Need of Corruption, and to em- 
ploy it; and of a Parliament virtuous enough to re- 
ſiſt the Force of this Expedient ; which Philip of Ma- 
cedon boaſted that He employed to invade the Liber- 
ties of other Countries; and which had been ſo often 
employed by Men of leſs Genius, as well as Rank, 
to invade the Liberties of their own. All, that Cor- 
ruption could do in this Parliament, was to maintain 
the Appearance of a Court-Party, ' whilſt the Mea- 
ſures of the Court united a Cauntry-Party, in Op- 
poſition to them. Neither Places, nor Penſions could 
hinder Courtiers in this Parliament from voting, on 
many ſignal Occaſions, againſt the Court; nor pro- 
tect either Thoſe, who drew the King into ill Mea- 
fures, nor Thoſe, who complied with Him in them. 
Nay, this Penſſonor-Parliament, if it muſt be ſtill 
called ſo, gave one Proof af Independency, beſides 
That of contriving a Teſt, in 167 5. to purge their 
Members on Oath from all Suſpicion af corrupt Influ- 
ence, which ought to wipe off this Stain from the 


moſt corrupt. They drove one of their Paymaſters 
54 out 
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out of Court, and impeached the other, in the Ful- 
neſs of his Power; even at a Time, when the King 
was ſo weak as to make, or fo unhappy as to be 
forced to make, on. Account of Penſions privately 
negotiated from France, the Cauſe of the Crown and 
the Cauſe of the Miniſter one, and to blend' their 
Intereſts together. K e ih 

What I have ſaid to the Honour of the lng Par- 
lament is juſt ; becaufe in Fact the Proceedings of 
that Parliament were agreeable to the Repreſenta- 
tion I have given of them. But now, if ſome ſe- 
vere Cenſor ſhould appear, and inſiſt that the Dame 
was chaſte, only becauſe ſhe was not enough tempted ; 
that more Penſions would have made more Penſioners; 
that much Money and little Prerogative are more dan- 
gerous to Liberty than much Preregatiue and little 
Money; and that the wor and weakeſt Miniſter King 
Charles ever had might have been abfolute in this 
r eee. whoſe Character I defend, if ſuch 
a Miniſter had been able to inliſt, with Places, Pen- 
ſions and occaſtonal Bribes, not a Fender Majority, 
which the Defection of a Few might at any Time 
defeat, but ſuch a bulky Majority, as might impoſe 
on itſelf; if any one, I fay, ſhould, refine- in this 
Manner, and continue to inſiſt that ſuch a Miniſter, 
with ſuch a Purſe, would have ſtood his Ground, in 
the Parliament I ſpeak of, with how much Con- 
tempt and Indignation ſoever He might have been 
every where treated by the People ; I ſhall not pre- 
fume to aſſert the contrary. It might have been ſo. 
Our Safety was owing as much, perhaps, to the 
Poverty of the Court, as to the Virtue of. the Parlia- 
ment. We might have loſt our Liberties. But then 
F would obſerve; before I conclude, that if This 
be true; the Preſervation of our Religion and Liberty, 
at that Time, was owing to theſe two Circum- 
ſtances ; fe, that King Charles was not parſimo-: 
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nious; but ſquandered on his Pleaſures, what He 


11 might have employed to corrupt this: Parliament; 


= /ccondly, that the Miners, in that Reign, finger- 
ing no Money but the Revenue, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, had no Opportunity to filch in the Poc - 
kets of every private Man, and to bribe 'the Bub- 
bles very often with their own Money; as might 
be done now, when Funding hath been ſo long in 
Faſhion, and the greateſt Mini/ter hath the Means 
of being the grearf Stockjobber, did not the eminent 
Integrity of the Miniſter, and the approved Virtue 
of the Age, ſecure us from any ſuch Danger. 

We have now brought the DeduRion of Parties 
very near to the Era of WHIOG and Tory ; into 
Which the Court found Means to divide the Nation, 
and by this Diviſion to acquire-in the Nation a Su- 
periority, which, had been attempted ineffectually, 
even by Corruption in Parhament, =——But This I re- 
ſerve for another Letter, and amm 

N SIR, Vours, &c. 


LETTER IV. 

SR, | 
"HERE is a Paſſage in Tul) ſo extremely 
1 applicable to the miſchievous, but tranſitory, 
Prevalence of thoſe Principles of Government, which 
King James the Firſt imported into this Country, 
that ſince it occurs to my Memory, I cannot. begin 
this Letter better than by quoting it to you, ahd 
making a ſhort Commentary on it. Opinionum 
Commenta ) delet, Dies, Naturæ Fiidicia confirmat a 
Greundleſs Opinions are; deſtroyed, but rational Fndg- 
ments, or the Fudgments of Nature, are n by 
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ib. 2. de Nat. Deorum. 
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Timt. It is Balbus, who makes this Obſervation: 
very properly, when He is about to prove the 
Exiſtence of a ſupreme Being. The ſame Ob- 
fervation might have been employed as properly, 
on other Occaſions, againſt Balbuas himſelf; and 
the Truth of it might have been exemplified, by 
comparing the Paradoxes and ſuperſtitious Opini- 
ons of his own Sect, as well as the Tales of an 
Hippocentaur, or a Chimera, with the eternal 
Truths of genuine Theiſm, and ſound Philoſo- 
phy- In ſhort the Application of it might have 
en juſtly made then, and may be ſo now in 
numberleſs Inſtances, taken from the moſt impor- 
tant Subjects, on which the Thoughts of Men 
are exerciſed, or in which their Intereſt, as Men 
and Members of Society, are concerned; !. 
The Authority of a Sec, and much more of a 
State, is able to inſptre, and Habit to confirm the 
moſt abſurd Opinions. Paſſion, or Intereſt can ere - 
ate Zeal. But nothing can give Stability and dura- 
ble Uniformity to Error. Indolence,. or Igno-- 
rance, may keep it floating, as it were, on the: 
Surface of the Mind, and ſometimes hinder Truth 
from penetrating ; or Force may maintain it in 
Profeſſion, when the Mind aſſents to it no longer. 
But ſuch Opinions, like human Bodies, tend to 
their Diſſolution from their Birth. They will be 
ſoon rejected in Theory, where Mem can think, 
and in Practice, where Men can act with Free- 
dom. They maintain Themſelves no longer, 
than the ſame Means of Seduction, which firſt in- 
troduced them, or the ſame Cĩreumſtances, which 
firſt impoſed them, attend and continue to ſupport 
them. Men are dragged into them, by Chains of 
Circumſtances. Break but theſe Chains, and the 
Mind returns with a Kind of intellectual Elaſticity 
to its proper Object, Truth, This natural Mo- 
| tion 
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ion is ſo ſtrong, that Examples might be cited 
of Men, embracing Truth in Practice, before they 
were convinced of it in Theory, There are Caſes, 
= where Reaſon freed from Conſtraint, or rouzed by 
Neceſſity, acts in ſome Sort the Part of In/tin#, 
me are impellcd by one, before We have Time 
co form an Opinion. We are often determined by 


» 
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5 the other, againſt our Opinion; that is, before We 
| XX can be ſaid properly to have changed it. But ob- 


* ſerve here the Perverſeneſs of that rational Crea« 
ture, Man. When this happens; when the Judg - 
ment of Nature, for ſo We may ſpeak after Tully, 
bath prevailed againſt the habitual Prejudice of 
Opinion; inſtead of acknowledging the vid7orious 
ruth, which determined him to act, inſtead of 
== condemning the erroneous Opinion, againſt which 
2 He acted, He is too often apt to endeavour, pee - 


e viſhly and pedantically, to reconcile his Actions 
to his Error; nay, to perſiſt in  renouncing true, 
\- and aſſerting falſe MAaxims, whilft He reaps the 
)-- EBenckit, — maintains the Conſequences of the 
h lou ſee whither We are brought by theſe gene- 
in ral Reflections. The abſurd Opiniont, (fictæ & vas 


4 our Roman Orator would have called them) 
bout the Right, Power, and Prerogative of Kings, 
Poeere fo little able to take. a. deep. Root, and to 
and the Blaſts of Oppoſition, that few of theſe 
ho drew their Swords on the Side of King 


er, 19 harles the Firſt; were determined to it by them. 
in- aſſert this Fact on cotemporary Authority; on 
ich he Authority even of Same, who were themſelves 
ort engaged in that Cauſe, from the Beginning to the 
of nd of our Civil Wars. A more recent Tradi- 
the ion aſſures us, that when the /ame Opinions re- 


oe then into the Minds of Men; e 
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ſuperficially there, that the Parliament, (the very 
Parliament who had authoriſed them, and impoſed 
them, as I obſerved in the laſt Letter) proceeded 
a great Way, and was ready to have proceeded 
farther, in dire& Oppoſition to them. A Tradi- 
tion {till more recent will inform us, and that is 
to be the Subject of this Letter, that when theſe 
Opinions revived again, at the latter End of the 
fame Reign, with an Appearance of greater 
Strength, and of a more national Concurrence 
than ever, they revived but to be exploded more 
effectually than ever. King Charles made Uſe of 
them to check the Ferment raiſed againſt his Go- 
vernment; but did not ſeem to expect that th 
- would ſubſiſt long in Force, His wiſer Brother de- 
pended much on them ; but his Dependance was 
vain, They were at that Time, wearing out 
apace ; and they wore out the faſter by the extra- 
vagant Uſe which was made of them. They were 
in the Mouths of many, but in the Hearts of few; 
for alm6ft all thoſe, who had them in their Mouths, 
acted againſt them. Thus were theſe wicked and 
ridiculous Principles of Government twice revived, 
and twice deſtroyed again, in leſs than thirty Years 
from the Reftoration. ' oe 


Ter fi refurgat Murus aheneus, 


[ er pereat | | - : | 

The ſecond Revival of theſe Principles, (for enough 
hath been ſaid of the firſt,) happened ſoon after 
the Diſſolution of the long Parliament; and there, 
J think, We muſt place the Birth of WHIO and 
Tory, though theſe Parties did not grow up into 
full Maturity, nor receive their Names, till about 
two Years afterwards, The © Diſſolution of 'th:s 
Parliament was deſired by Men of very different 
"MY | Com- 
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Complexions ; by Some, with factious views; by 
Others, on this honeſt and true Maxim, that a 
ſtanding Parliament, or the ſame Parliament long con- 
tinued, changes the very Nature of the Conſtitution in 
the fundamental Article, on which the 2 of 
our whole Liberty depends. But whatever Motives 
others might have to defire this Diſſolution, the 
Motives, which prevailed on the King, were 
probably Theſe. This Parliament not only iy, grow 
more reſerved in their Grants of Money, ſtiff 
and inflexible in ether Matters, but ſeemed to have 
loſt that perſonal Regard, which they had hitherto 
preſerved for him. They brought their Attacks 
home to his Family; nay, to Himſeff, in the 
Heats; which the Diſcovery and Proſecution of 
the Popiſh Plot occaſioned. That on the Queen 
provoked Him. That on his Brother embarraſſed 
Him. But that which provoked and embarraſſed 
him both, was the Proſecution of the Earl of 
Danby, in the Manner in which it was carried on. 
Iwill not deſcend into the Particulars of an Affair, 
at this Time, ſo well underſtood. This Miniſter 
was turned out, and might have been puniſhed,. 
in another Manner, and much more ſeverely than 
TP any one, who knows the Anecdotes 
that Age, thinks that he deſerved to be. But 
the — of this Attack, e 4 to Rapin, 
was to ſhew that the King, -as' welt as hit Brother, 
was at the a Conſprracy to deſtroy the Gouern- 
ment, and the Proteſtant Religion. This is a very 
bold Aſſertion, and ſuch a one as I do not pretend 


to warrant. But thus much is certain; that if 


the Earl of Danby's Impeachment had been tried, 

He muſt have juſtified Himſelf by ſhewing, what 
_ one "WY to by W n e ſecret Nego- 
255 Den 
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fuch Means were not yet acquired; when any 


Spirit of Conqueſt, and barefaced Uſurpation. 
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tiations with France, and particularly that for Mo- 
ney, were the Kings Negotiations, not his. 

Now, whether the King hoped, by diſſolving 
the Parliament, to ſtop this Proſecution; or to 
ſoften . that of the Popyh Plot; or to defeat the 
Project of excluding the Duke of York; his Hopes 
were all difappointed. The fo/lowimg Parliaments 
trod in the Steps of This. How, indeed, could 
They do otherwiſe in thoſe Days, when the Tem- 
r of the People determined the Character of the 
arliament; when an Influence on Elettrons,, by | 
Prerogative was long ſince over, and private, in- 
direct Means of gaining another more illegal Influence 
were not yet found, or the neceſſary Supports of 
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Man, who had deſired People, who knew neither 
his Fortune, his Character, nor even his Perſon, 
to chuſe Him their Repreſentatiue in Parliament (that 
is to appoint Him their Truſtee) would have been 
looked upon and treated as a Madman; in ſhort, 
when a Parliament, acting againſt the- declared 
Senſe of the Nation, would have appeared as ſur- 
prizing a Phœnomenon in the moral World, as a 
retrogade Motion of the Sun, or any other ſignal 
Deviation of Things from their ordinary Courſe, 
in the natural World. 2 id en 
There was indeed one Pyint, which this Parlia . 
ment had taken extremely to Heatt, and which 
was no longer open to the Parliamenti, that fol- 
lowed; I mean the Conduct of th King im foreign 
Fairs, during the War between Traute, and 
Helland and her Allies, which ended by the Freaty 
of Nimighen. This War was not made in remote 
Countries. It was made at our Door: The Mo- 
tives to it on the Part of the Aeg „ WEre/nei-. 
ther Injuries received, nor Rights invaded; but a 
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The Intereſt Ve had in it was not ſuch as depend. 
ed on a long Chain of Contingencies, and' re- 
2 quired much Subtlety to find out, but plain and 
Y immediate. The Security, and, at one Time, 
the very Exiſtence of the Dutch Commonwealth 
depended on the Event of it. No Wonder then, 
if the Conduct of the Xing, who joined openly 
with France at firſt, and ſerved her privately to 
better Purpoſe at laſt, furniſhed ample Matter to 
the publick Diſcontent, and helped to increaſe 
the ill Humours of ſucceeding Parliaments on t 
other Points, which were ſtill open, and continued 
to draw their whole Attention, as long as Kin 
Charles ſuffered any to ſit, during the reſt of h 
Reigns; |: 55551 25 U e d, 
beſe two Points were the Proſecution of Per- 

ſons, involved in the Popiſb Plot, and the Exclu- 
fion of the Duke of York. The fir/t of theſe 
had prepared Mankind for the ſecond. The Truth 
is, that if nothing, which affected the Duke, had 
been produced, es Coleman's Letters, theſe 
Proofs of his: Endeavours to ſubvert the Religion 
and Liberty of the People he pretended to go- 
vern, joined to ſo many others of publick Noto- 
riety, which ſhewed the whole Bent of his Soul, 
and the whole Scheme of his Policy, would have 
afforded Reaſon more than ſufficient for ſacrificing 
the Intereſt, or even the Right (if you will call it 
ſo) of ont Man to the Preſervation of three 
Kingdoms. I know how partial we are in the 
- Judgments, we make, concerning ourſelves, and 
our own Intereſts. I know that this Partiality is 
the immediate Effect of Self- Love, the ſtrongeſt 
Spring in the human, nay in the whole animal 
Syſtem; and yet I cannot help being furprized, 
chat a Man ſhould expect to be truſted with a Croton, 
becauſe he is born à Prince, in a Country, mou 
T5 E 
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he could not be truſted by Law, and ought not 
to be truſted in Reaſon, with a Conſtable's Staff, 
if he was born a private Perſon. Let me add, 

that ſuch an Expectation muſt be deemed more 
unreaſonable in a Deſcendant of Henry the Fourth 
of France, if poſſible, than in any other Man. 

The hereditary Title of the Houſe of Bourbon, on 
the Extinction of that of Valais, was certainly as 
clear, and much better eſtabliſhed by the Laws 
and Uſages of France, than the hereditary Right 
of any Prince of the Houſe of Stuart to the Crown 
of England ; and yet Henry the Fourth, with all 
the perſonal Qualifications which could re com- 
mend a Pri ce to the Eſteem and Love of his 


Subjects, would never have been received into the 


Throne by the French Nation, if He had not 
been of the Religion of that Nation. On what 
Foundation then could it be expected that a Pro- 
Teſtant and a free People ſhould be leſs animated by 

ligion and Liberty both, than their Neighbours 
bad been by Religion alone, for Liberty had nothing 
to do in that Conteſt ; Our Fathers were thus 
animated, at the Time I am ſpeaking of. The 
long Parliament projected the Exclſion; and if the 
Deſign had been carried on, in the Spirit of a 
Country Party, it would probably have been car- 


ried on with a national Concurrence, and would 
. conſequently have ſucceeded in Effect, though 


| not perhaps at ny nor in the _ N . firſt 
N we 4 


Rr violent and; einern Proſecution of the 
Popiſb Plot was intended, no Doubt, to make the 


Sie of the Exchufion: more ſecure, by raiſing 
the Paſſions of Men ſo high, that no Expedient 
but an abſolute and immediate Excluſion,” in the Terms 
of the Bill, | ſhould be thought ſufficient. I can- 


| not help ſaying, on 'this * mat 1 wiſh 


this 
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this laudable and juſt Deſign had not been purſued, 
by wading gat > rs Blood of ſo many Men; 
Enemies to our Religion and Liberty, indeed; but 
convicted, far the moſt Part, on Evidence, which 
could hardly have paſſed at any other Time. I 
with We had done nothing, which might be in- 
terpreted to the Diſrepute of our wn Religion, 
whilſt We attempted to proſcribe theirs. In fine, 
I wiſh, for the Honour of my Country, that the 
Proſecutions on Account of this Plot, and much 
more on Account of another, which was ſet up as 


a Kind of Retaliation for This, and which cauſed 


ſome of the nobleſt, as well as ſome of the mean- 
eſt Blood in the Nation to be ſpilt, could be erazed 
out of #he Records of Hiſtory. But there is ſtill 
a farther Reaſon to wiſh that greater Temper had 
been joined, at this Time, to the ſame Zeal for 
Religion and Liberty. Men were made to believe 
that the King, who had yielded on ſo many other 


Occaſians, would yield on This ; that He, who 


had given up ſo many Miniſters, would give up 
his Brother at laſt; and that if the Parliament 
would accept nothing leſs than the Excluſion, in 
their own Way, it would be extorted from Him. 
Now in This They were fatally deceived ; and I 
muſt continue to ſuſpect, till I meet with better 
Reaſons than I have yet found to the contrary, 
that they were ſo deceived by the Intrigues of two 
very oppoſite Cabals; by the Duke of Vers, who 


was averſe to all Excluſions, whether abſolute, or 


limited, but moſt to the %; and by the Duke. of 
Meonmauth's,. who could not find their Account in 
any but an abſolute Excluſion 3 nor in This neither, 
unleſs the Bill paſſed without any mention of the 
Duke's Daughters, as next in Succeſſion ; to which, 
as Biſhop. | oaks tells us, the Prince of Orange 
was willing to comply, on the Faith of Aſſurances 


He 


rr . 
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He had received from hence; a Fact, which the 
Biſhop might know, and We may therefore take 
on his Word, as extraordinary as it ſeems. I 
would only obſerve that King M illiam, then Prince 
of Orange, could have no Reaſon for conſenting 
that his Wife's Pretenſions io the Crown” ſhould not 
be confirmed by an 4, which excluded her Fa- 
ther, except one; and 'That-was the Neceſſity, 
real, or apparent, of uniting different er In- 
tereſts in the publick Meaſure of excluding the 
Duke of Vr. Now, if this was his Reaſon, the 
ſame Reaſon proves, what ſhall be farther con- 
firmed in the next Letter, that a Spirit of Fattion 
ran through the Proceedings of Thoſe, Who pro: 
moted the Bill of Excluſion; and when Fuction was 
oppoſed to Faction, there is no Room to wonder, 
that of the 'Court prevailed. The King, who 
had not uſed to fhew Firmneſs on other Occaſions, 
was firm on This ; and the Conſequence of puſh- 
ing the Excluſſan, in this Manner, was giving Him 
an Opportunity of breaking the Country Party; 
of dividing the Nation into big and Tory; of go- 
verning Hime without Parliaments ; and of leav- 
ing the Throne open to his Brother, not only 
without Eimitations, or Conditions, but with a 
more abſolute Power eſtabliſhed than any Prince 
of his Family had enjoyed. 45 
As ſoon as the Court Lad got, by Management, 
a planſible Pretence of objecting a Spirit of Faction 
to Thoſe in the Oppeſition, the Strength of the 
Oppoſition was broken, | becauſe the national Union 
was diſſolved. A Country Party muſt be authoriz- 
ed by the Voice of the Country. It muſt be formed 
on Principles of common Intereſt, It cannot be 
united and maintained on the particular Prejudices, 
any more than it can, or ought to be, directed to 
the particular Intereſts of any Set of Men tobatſo- 
271 ; * 
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ever. A Party, thus conſtituted, is improperly 
called Party. It is the Nation, ſpeaking and act. 
ing in the Diſcourſe and Conduct of particular 

en. It will prevail in all Struggles ſooner, or 
later, as long as our Con/iitution ſubſiſts; and no- 
thing is more eaſy to demonſtrate than This; that 
whenever /uch a Party finds it difficult to prevail, 
our Conſtitution is in Danger; and when They 
find it impoſſible, our Constitution muſt, in Fact, 
be altered. On the other Hand, whenever the 
Prejudices and Intefeſts of particular Sets of Men 
pros, the Eſſence of a Country Party is anni- 

ilated, and the very Appearance of it will ſoon 

be loſt. Every Man will reſort in this Caſe to 
that Standard, under which He hath been mar- 
ſtalled in former Diviſions ; to which his Inclina- 
tions lead Him; or which, though He does not 
intirely approve, yet diſapproves the leaſt. 
Such a Diſſolution of a Country Party was brought 
about at the Period, to which We are now come 
in our Deduction of Parties, by the Paſlions, 
the publick Pique, and private Intereſt of particu- 
lar Men, and by the wily Intrigues of the Court. 
The Diſſolution of this 3 and the new Divi- 
ſion of the Nation into I big and Tory, brought us 
into extreme Danger, reunited the Nation again, 
and a Coalition of Parties ſaved the whole. Such 
an Experience might have ſnewed Them, that 
how oppoſite ſoever their Profeſſions were, yet 
They really differed more on negative than on po- 
ive Principles; that they ſaw one another in a 
= /!/e Light, for the moſt Part, and fought with 
= Phantoms, conjured up to maitain their Div;/ion, 
rather than with real Beings. Experience had not 
this happy Effect ſoon. The Swell of the Sea 
continued long after the Storm was over; and 
We have ſeen theſe Parties kick and cuff, like 
D drunken 
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gucity, which is of the ſame Kind, though I think 
not- altogether the ſame Thing as the former; 


(544) 


drunken Men, when They were both of the ſame 


Side. Let us hope that this Scene of tra- 
ical Folly is over, to the Diſappointment of 


Thoſe, who are conſcious of paſt Iniquity, or who 
mediate future Miſchief. There are no others, 
who wilh and endeavour to prolong it. 


Jan, SIR, Duri, &c. 
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'SIR, | 


neceſſary, in the Conduct of publick Affaita, 


than a» juff Diſcernment of Spirits, I mean here 


not only that natural private Sagacity, which is 


converſant about Individuals, and enables ſome 


Men to pry, as it were, into the Heads and Hearts 
of others, and to diſeover within them thoſe latent 
Principles, which conſtitute their true Characters, 
and are often diſguiſed in outward Action; but 1 
mean prineipally-that acquired, publick, political Sa- 


which flows from Nature too, but requires more 
to be aſſiſted by Experience, and formed by Art. 
This is that ſuperior Talent of Miniſters 2 State, 
which is ſo rarely found in thoſe of other Countries, 


and which abounds ſo happily at preſent in thoſe 


of Great Britain. It is by this, that they diſ- 
cover the moſt ſecret Diſpoſitions of other Courts ; 
and, diſcovering thoſe Diſpoſitions, prevent their 
Deſigns, or never ſuffer themſelves to be ſurpriz- 
ed by them. It is by This, that they watch over 
the publick Tranquility at home; foreſee _ 


AA 


(C=) 
Effect. every Event, that happens, and much more 
every Step 2 make themſelves, will have on 
the Sentiments and Paſſions of Mankind. This, 
Part of human Wiſdom is therefore every” where. 
of Uſe ; but is of indiſpenſable Neceſſity in free 
Countries, where a greater Regard is to be con- 
ſtantly had to the various FlyCtuations of Parties; 
to the Temper, Humour, Opinion and Prejudices 
of the Pechle. Without ſuch a Regard as this, 


thoſe Combinations of peculiar Circumſtances, 


which We commonly tall Conjunctures, can ne- 
ver be improved to the beſt Advantage, by acting 


in Conformity, and in Proportion to them; and 


without improving /uch Conjunctures to the belt Ad- 
vantage, it is impoſſible to atchieve any great Un- 
dertaking; or even to conduct Aftairsfuccoſofully,: 


in their ordinary Courſe. . tf 


A Want of this 8 of Spirits, If: I any 
not extremely miſtaken, defeated the Deſigus of 
thoſe, who proſecuted with ſo much Rigour the 
Popiſb Plat, and the Excluſion of the Duke of York. 


Several of Them were Men of very great Abili- 
ties; and yet We ſhall have no Reaſon to be ſur- 


X prized that they failed in this Point, if We reflect 


ho unfit the greateſt Genius is to diſcrn the Spirits 
„ others, when He hath once overheated his own. - 


All Men are fallible ; but here lies the Difference. 
Some Men, fach as I have juſt mentioned, croſſed 


by Difficulties, preſſed by Exigencies, tranſported 


by their own Paſſions, or by the Paſſions of Thoſe, 
who fight under their Banner, may now and then 
deviate into Error, and into Error of long and fa- 
tal Conſequence. - But there are /ome Men, ſuch 
as I ſhall not mention upon this Occaſion, (be- 


cauſe I reſerve Them for another and a better) 


who never deviate into the Road of good Senſe.; 


ho, croſſed by no ME preſſed by no Exi- 
D 2 
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(46) 
gencies, meeting ſcarce Oppoſition enough to ex- 
cite their Induſtry, and guiding a tame well- tu- 
tored Flock, that follow their Bell-weather obſti- 
nately, but never tread on his Heels; there are 
Men, I fay, whoſe ſpecial Privilege it is to pro- 
cced with all theſe Advantages, deliberately and 
ſuperciliouſly, from Blunder to Blunder, fromYear 
to Year, in one perpetual Maze of confuſed, in- 
—_— inconſiſtant, unmeaning Schemes of Bu- 
ſineſs. 

But having nothing to do with the Men of this 
Character at preſent, I return to Thoſe of the for- 
mer Claſs; to the Men, who led the Mig-Party, 
at its firſt Appearance, in the Time of King Charles 
the Second. The Foundation, upon which they 
built all their Hopes of Succeſs, was This ; that 
They ſhould frighten and force the King into a 
Compliance with Them; but They did not 
enough conſider that the Methods They took were 
8 proper to frighten and force a great Part 
of the Nation from Them, by Reaſon of the par- 
ticular Circumſtances of that Time. They did not 
enough conſider that when they began to put their 
Deſigns in Execution, fcarce twenty Years had 
paſſed from the Re/teration, and that the higheſt Prin- 
ciptes, in Favour of the Church and the Monarchy, 
had prevailed almoſt univerſally, during one half 
of that Time, and very generally, during the other 
half; that They had the accidental Paſſions of the 
People for them, but the ſettled Habits of Think- 
ing againſt Them; that they were going off from 
a broad to a narrow Bottom ; from ation to a 
Part of the Nation ; and This at a Time, when 
'They wanted a more than ordinary Concurrence 
of the whole Body. They did not enough conſider 
that They were changing the very Nature of their 
Party, and giving an Opportunity to the 3 
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which was then become, in the ſtri& Senſe of the 
Word, a Faction, to grow up into a Party again, 
and ſuch a Party, as would divide, at leaſt, the 
People with Them, upon Principles, plauſible in 
thoſe Days, and ſufficient to raiſe a Spirit, capable 
to diſappoint all their Endeavours. 

The fame Reſentments and Prejudices, the 
fame jealouſies and Fears, which burſt out with 
Violence, upon many Occaſions, a few Years be- 
fore, lay ſtill in the Hearts of Men ; latent and 
quiet, indeed, and wearing out by Degrees ; but 
yet eaſy to be revived, and to be blown up anew.. 
If We compare the Conduct of the lm Parlia- 
ment, in 1674 and 1675; with the Attempts, 
which had been lately made, during the Admini- 
ſtration of the Cabal; with the Secret of the ſe- 
cond Dutch War, and many other Deſigns and Prac- 
tices of the Court, which were then come lately 
and very authentically to Light; with the State of 
Scotland, which was then ſubdued under a real Ty- 
ranny 35 and with That of Ireland, where, to ſay 
no more, the A of Settlement was but ill obſerved ;. 
if We make this Compariſon, it will not yet ap- 
pear that the Proceedings of the Houſe of Commons 
were immoderate, though they were warm; nor 
factious, though they were vigorous ; nor that any 
Danger could be then * 94 apprehended 
from them, except to the Enemies of the Conſti- 
tution in Church and State; and yet even the old 
Reſentments, Prejudices, Jealouſics and Fears be- 
gan to revive; and an Apprehenſion of falling back 
under the Influence of Pyeſbyterian and Republican 
Principles began to ſhew itſelf in the Houſe of 
Lords, and in the Nation. It is true that This 
had no immediate Conſequence ; becauſe the Pe- 
piſb Plot broke out ſoon afterwards like a mighty 
Flame, in which theſe little Fires, that began to 

N D 3 burn. 


as They had begun to do before; and the ſole Di- 


it was evident with how delicate an Hand every 


to be touched, It was evident that the leaſt Alarm 


would be ſufficient to open thoſe Wounds, which 


and well enough founde 


the Parliament, or the Parliament Wich the King, a 
few popular Steps made on one Side, and a little 
Money granted on the other, would ſoften Matters 
\ between Them, and diſpoſe Them to forget all 
former Quarrels. As hot therefore as the Parlia- 
ment grew, and as much as ſome People might 
think that they exceeded their Bounds ; yet ſtill it 
was difficult to perſuade even, theſe People that a 


4 ys Sword. againſt a Prince, to whom 
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( 48) 
burn anew, were loſt. This great Event made the 
Church and the Diſſenters continue to run into one, 


viſion of Parties was That of the Court and the 
Country, as long as this Parliament laſted. But ſtill 


Thing, that related to our former Diſputes, required 


given to the Church, or toThoſe, who value Them- 
ſelves on the principles of Loyalty then in Faſhion, 


were juſt ſkinned over, and to raiſe two new Par- 
z1es. out of the Aſhes of the old. 
Theſe Parties were not raiſed, whilſt the ng Par- 
liament ſate ; becauſe a general Opinion prev valled, 
on their precedent Con- 
duct, that however angry the King might be with 


Parliament, like This, would puſh Things to the 
laſt Extremity ; ; deſtroy. the Con/titution hey had 
ie and ſupported Sith ſo much Zeal ; or draw 
They had 

rae, fo much Affection. But in the Partly lament, 
-which followed, the Caſe was not the ſame ; and 
I will ſtate, as ſhortly as I can, upon Authorities, 
which no Man likely to contradict me muſt refule, 
what made the Difference. Theſe Authorities ſhall 
be that of Burnet, and That of 22 whom 1 
quote, on this ;Occaſion,. * the ſame Reaſon as 1 
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would quote my Lord Clarendon againſt King 


Charles the Firſt; or Ludlow for Him. 


In the Year 1676, before We have. Grounds 
ſafficient to affirm that the Deſign of (a) excluding 
the Duke of York was formed, but not before We- 


have Reaſon to ſuſpe& that it. might be in the 


- Thoughts of ſeyeral. Thoſe, who ſtood foremoſt 
in the Oppoſition to the Court, were very indu- 
ſtrious to procure a Diſſolution of the lang Parlia- 


ment; ſo induſtrious, that They ( negotiated the 


Affair with the Duke, who had concurred in a 


Vote for an Addreſs to diſſolve it; and they un- 


dertook (c) that a new. Parliament ſhould be more in- 
clineable to grant the Papiſts a Toleratim than They 


would euer find This would prove. The Papiſis were 
in Earneſt for this Meaſure ; ſince Coleman drew a 
Declaration for juſtifying it, and ſincr their Deſign in it 


was to divide the (d) King and his People. It is fair 
to conclude that the Prote/tants, who had been in 
it at the Time I mention, upon Party- Lietus, were 


at leaſt as much ſo, when their Views roſe higher. 


- This Parliament had puſhed a ftrift and thorough 
Examination into the Popyh Plot; with great Sin- 
_ eerity and Zeal. _ Nay, the Project of the Excluſion 


had been. ſtarted, though not proſecuted, in the 
laſt Seſſion. May We not take it for granted how- 


ever that They, who were now reſolved to car 
the Excluſion in a Manner, in which they ſoon at- 
tempted to carry it, and who foreſaw by Conſe- 


quence the Difficulties, - that would be oppoſed 


them, and the ſtrong Meaſures they ſhould be ob- 


liged to purſue, in order to overcome theſe Diffi- 
culties ; . I ay, might not they think this Parlia- 


4 
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(a) Burnet's Hiftory of his oven Times, Vol. I. . * 1 g 
(i bim. (e) i. - (4) Ill. * 
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the Popiſb Plot, and the. Uſe made of this Diſcove- 


(30) 
and perſiſt in ſuch Meaſures ? They thought thus, 


without Doubt; and ſo far they judged better 


than the King, who came into the Diſſolution, * 


on very different Motives. But as to the Conſe- 


uence of engaging a new Parliament in ſuch ſtrong 
138 „the Event ſhewed that the Xing jud- 


ged better than they, in the Progreſs of this Af. 


air. ASA 
The Diſſenters, who had been long perſecuted 
by the Parliament, and bantered and abuſed by the 


. Court, were encouraged by the Conjuncture to lift 


up their Heads. They took Advantage of the 


tion, which the. Diſcovery of 


ry had raiſed all over the Kingdom. They could 


not be more zealous in this Cauſe than the Mem- 


bers of the eſtabliſbed Church had ſhewn themſelves 
to be; but they cricd, perhaps, louder for it. In 
ſhort, whatever their Management was, or how- 
ever they were abetted, certain it is, that they 
were very active, and very ſucceſsful too, in the 
Elections of the Parliament, which followed the 


lang Parliament, according to Rapin, who aflerts, 


that many of the Members choſen. into this Houſe 
t hare il 


of Commons, were Presbyterians.' He migh 
ſaid as much, upon juſt. as good Grounds, of the 


two Parliaments, which followed this, and I ſhall 
ſpeak, of them indiforiminately.. The Leaders, who 
muſtered all their Forees, in order to puſh the Bi 

of Excluſion, looked on this Turn in the Elections 


as an Advantage to them; and it might not have 
been a Diſadvantage, if they and the Hiſſenters had 
improved it with more ration. But they were 
far from doing ſo, as Rapin himſelf ſeems to own 


2 little unwillingly, when He ſays, that Complai- 


fance for tha Pr Fans was. carried, perhaps, boa 


enters. 
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Fſnters. Biſhop Burnet ſpeaks more plainly. He 
owns that many began to declare openly in Favour of 
the Non-Conformiſts; that upon this the Non- Con- 
formiſts behaved themſelves very indecently ; that They 
fell ſeverely en the Body of the Clergy ; and that They 
made the Biſhops and Clergy apprehend that a- Rebel- 
lion, and wrth it the pulling the Church to pieces, was 
deſigned. Several other Paſſages of the ſame Strength, 
. to the ſame Purpoſe, might be collected from 
this Hiſtorian; and He, who reads them, will not 
be ſurprized, I think, to find that ſuch Proceedings 
as theſe, both in Parliament and out of it, gave an 
Alarm to the Clergy, and ſet them to make Parallels 
- between the late and the preſent Times; and to infuſe: 
the Fears and the Paſſions, which agitated them, 
into the Nation. The Biſbop accuſes them, indeed, 
of doing this with much Hadecency. But they, who 
are frighted out of their Wits, will be apt to be in- 
decent ;. and Indecency begets Indecency. | 
At the fame Time, that theſe Jealouſics of a De- 
ſign to deſtroy the Church ' prevailed, others pre- 
vailed likewiſe of a Deſign to alter the Government 
of the State; of a yo not 1 & the Suc- 
ceſſor, but againſt the Yep of the Crown: ' 
well-meaning Men, ſays Biſhop: Burnet upon one 
Occaſion, began to diſlike theſe Practiees, and to up- 
prehend that a Change of Government was defined. 
The King came to think Humſlf, ſays the ſame 
Author upon another Occaſion, levelled at chiefly, 
though for Ditency Sake his Brother tas on named. 
Rapin' goes farther ; for, ſpeaking of the ſame 
Time, he uſes this remarkable Expreſſion; that 
Things ſeemed to be taking the ſame Courſe as in the 
Year 1640; and there was Reaſon to think that the op- 
poſing Party had no better Intentions towards the King 
now, than the Enemies of King Charles the Firſt had 
towards Him. But whatever ſome particular Men, 
| | Ds who 
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(52) 
who knew themſelves irreconcileable with the Ring, 
as well as the Duke, or ſome others, who had ſtill 
about them a Tang» of religious Enthuſiaſm and 
Republican Whimſies might intend ; I am far from 
thinking that the Party, who promoted the Exclu- 

ſion, meant to deſtroy, on the contrary it is plain 
that they meant to preſerve, by that very Meaſure, 
the Conſtitution in Church and State. The Reaſon 
why I guote theſe Paſſages, and refer to others of 
the ſame Kind, is not to ſhew what was really de- 
ſigned, but what was apprehended; for as the Di- 
ſtinction of Mhig and Tory ſubſiſted long after the 
real Differences were extinguiſhcd, fo were "theſe 
Parties at. firſt divided, not ſo much by Overtads 
committed, as by the, Apprehenſions, which each of 
them entertained of the Intentions: of the other. 
When the Reſolution was once taken of rejecting 
all Limitations, on the Belicf artfully, and, I 
think, knaviſhly propagated, that the King would 
yield; if the Parliament perſiſted ; the neceſſary 
Conſequences of the King's adhering inflexibly to 
his Brother, were thoſe which followed ; thoſe 
Fulmina Parliamentaria, harſn Votes, angry Pro- 
ceedings, Addreſſes, that Were in Truth Remon- 
ſtrances, Projects of Aſſociations, Pretenſions to a 
Power of diſpenſing with the Execution of Laws, (that 
very Prerogative. they had. ſo juſtly refuſed to the 
Crown). and many others, which I omit. All 
theſe would have been Blaſts of Wind, ut Ful 
mina, no more, if the King had yielded; and that 
they. were puſhed in this Confidence by the Bulk 
of the Party, ho puſhed them, eannot be doubt- 
43 ed; ſince ĩt cannot be doubted that the Bulk of 
FR the Party depended on. the King's yielding almoſt, 
WH perhaps, even to the laſt. Some few might be 
| willing, nay deſirous, that He. ſhould not yield, 
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and hope to bring Things into a State of Confu- 
their Crimes, or their Fortunes render deſperate, 
deed, if Parties were to be characterized, not by 


their Conduct, but by the private Views imputed 
to ſome amongſt them, or by the particular Sal- 
lies, into which Miſtake, Surprize, or Paſſion 
hath ſometimes betrayed the beſt-intentioned and 


and Tory were now formed into Parties; but 


what they believed one another, nor what they 
have been repreſented by their Enemies, nay by 


tho? the Meaſüres They purfued, being ſtronger 
than the Temper of the Nation would then bear, 
gave Occaſion to the Suſpicions I have mentioned. 


The Tories were not Cavaliers, though they took 


and the King, at leaſt while the Heat of their Con- 
teſt with the oppoſite Party laſted, higher than they 


Diſſenters, nor Republicans, though they favoured 
the former,.and though fome inconſiderable Re- 
mains of che latter might find Shelter in their Par- 
ty. The Tories had no Diſpoſition to become 

aves, or Papiſts, though they abetted the Exer- 
ciſe of an exorbitant Power by the Crown, and 
tho* they ſupported the Pretenſions of a Popiſb Suc- 
ceſſion to it. Thus I think about the Parties, 
which aroſe in the Reign of King Charles the Se. 
cond; and as'I deliver my Thoughts with Frank. 
neſs, J hope they will be received with Candour.- 
So. Farth 


D 6. them 


fion ; which none but Madmen, or Thoſe, whom 
can ever wiſh to ſee. But it would be hard, in- 


their common: View; or the general Tenour of 
even the beſt-· conducted Bodies of Men. 2 ö 
think they were not now, nor at any other Time, 


their Friends. The Whigs were not Round bead, 


the Alarm ſo ſudden and ſo warm for the Church 


had been ever carried before. The hs were not 


er and ſtronger Reaſons for receiving . 
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them ſo, may, perbaps, appear in a ſubſequent 


Letter. 
Tam, SIR, Yours, &c. 


he 


LETTER VI. 


SIR, 


IF King Charles the Second could have been pre- 
valled upon to ſacrifice the chimerical divine 
Right of his Brother to the real Intereſt, and Right 
too, of his Faye ; that happy Event would have 
made him ample Amends in ar Eaſe and Quiet, 
and the Nation in future Security, for all precedent 
Diſorders, Dangers, and Fears of Danger. But 
inſtead of this, he was every Day confirmed in the 
Reſolution of not giving up, directly and in Terms, 
that Right to his Brother, which he thought re- 
flected Strength on his own. The very Meaſures, 
taken to force him to ſubmit, enabled him to re- 
ſiſt. The oppoſite Spirit ſpent itſelf in Blood and Vio- 
lence. The Spirit for him roſe viſibly in the Nation; 
and He ſaw very ſoon the Time approach, when 
He might venture to appeal to his People againſt 
his Parliament. This Time was come, when Men 
were once convinced that a Cauntry- Party prevail- 
ed no longer, but that Faction had taken its Place. 
Many Appearances, which I have not Room to 
enumerate, ſerved to propagate this Opinion ; par- 
ticularly the Behaviour, and almoſt avowed Pre- 
tenſions of the Duke of Monmouth ; which were 
carried on even in Defiance of the ſolemn. Decla- 
ration made by the King, that Hs had never mar- 

ried the Duke's Mother. | h 
Some of the worthieſt and warmeſt Men, who 
were engaged for the Excluſion, complain —_— 
g J elves, 
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ſelves, even from the firſt, of the private Intereſts. 
and factious Intrigues, which prevailed amongſt 
Them. * I muſt confeſs, (ſays a very confiderable 
Men, who laid down his Life for this Cauſe after- 
wards, and whoſe original Letter is ſtill extant) © I 
* muſt confeſs, I do not know three Men of a 
© Miad ; and that a Spirit of Giddineſs reigns a- 
* mongſt us, far beyond any I have ever obſerved 
© in my Life;” — yet He had lived and acted in 
as factious a Time as this Nation ever ſaw. He 
proceeds; © Some look who is fitteſt to ſueceed. 
© ——- They are for the moſt Part divided between 
© the Prince of Orange, and. the Duke of Monmouth.” 
The firſt hath plainly the moſt plauſible Title. 
4 I need not tell you the Reaſons againſt Mon- 
mouth. The ſtrongeſt for Him are, that whoever 
is oppoſed to York will have a good Party; and 
© all Scotland, which is every Day like to be in 
Arms, doth certainly favour Him, and may pro- 
© bably be of as much Importance in the Troubles, 
that are now likely to fall upon us, as They were 
© in the Beginning of the laſt. Others are only 
upon Neg. 190 

I could eaſily multiply Proofs of this Kind; but 
1 think I need not take any Pains to ſhew that 
there was ſuch a Faction formed at this Time; nor 
to refute Felwood, who aſſerts, that the Due 
Monmouth was not ambitious to the' Degree of aſpiring 
1 the Crown, till after his Landing in the H. 1 
will n = the 1 = Action 
amongſt „ ove on the Bill of Exclufion, 
furniſhed another Motive to the Die and Ani- 
mokities of Parties. The Tories, who had divided 


from the others, on jealouſies and Defigns to change 


the Conflitution in Church and State; began now to 
apprehend that the oppoſite Party might ſueceed in 
another View, and ſet up a King of their own Ne- 


mination. 


creaſed among the Whigs; not by any favourable . 
| Diſpoſition in the: Tories to Papery and arbitrary 


that were ſtill alive and active on the Stage of pub- 


dence; and became riper for Action; yet the ſedi- 
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mination, A Notion then entertained by many; . 
that the worſe Title a Man had, the better King He 
was likely to make, did not perfuade them. - They 
had ſuffered under the Tyranny of a Party; many |: 
of them had been themſelves the Abetters of a 8 
Party- Adminiſtration ; and they feared with Reaſon © 
a Party-King. Thus perſonal Intereſts were min- 
gled on both Sides with: publick Conſiderations; 'and 
the Duke of York gained a great Number of Adhe- 
rents, not by Affection to Him, but by an Aver- 
ſion to Monmouth; which increaſed among the To- 
ries, in Proportion as the Duke's Popularity in- 
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Power; but by a Dread, as I have obſerved al- 
ready, of returning in the leaſt Degree under the 
Influence of thoſe Principles, and the Power of th 
Men, whoſe Yoke had galled the Necks of many 


lick Affairs. Men grew jealous of the Deſign, 
(fays Biſhop Burnet, ſpeaking of Monmouth's Popu- 

larity) © and fancied there was a ne civil War to 

© be raiſed. Upon This, they joined with the 
© Duke's Party; meaning the Duke of Tor#'s, 

J fay nothing of the Apprehenſions entertained 
on one Side, and the Expectations entertained on 
the other from Scatland; becauſe though there was, 
even in the Beginning of theſe Struggles, a Con- 
cert between Thoſe, who were oppreſſed by the 
Court there, and Thoſe, who oppoſed it- here, 
which grew afterwards into a cloſer Correſpon- 


tious Spirit, that gave Occaſion to theſe Apprehen- 
ſions and Expectations,” was rouzed and exaſpe- 
rated by the Inhumanity of the Duke of Lauder- 
dale; who, though a Preſbyterian Himſelf, was the 
Buteher of that Party ; puſhed the warmeſt of them 
ay 25 re. 
: 
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into unjuſtifiable Exceſſes; revived their ſilly Zeal 


for the Covenant; and wrought up their Enthuſiaſm 
even to Aſſaſſmation and Rebellion. Let me only 
obſerve that This was plainly the Fault of the 


Gourt, and could not therefore be imputed to the 


Whigs, whatever Uſe ſome of that Party might 
propoſe to make of ſuch a Diſpoſition. The 
Violence of the Conventiclers was ſounded high, 
in order to palliate the Severities exerciſed in the 


Government of that Kingdom- But the reaſonable. 


Men of all Parties thought then, as They think 
now, and always will think, that it is the Du 
of thiſe who govern, to difcern the Spirit of x 
People; to conſider even their Paſſions ; to have a 
Regard to their Weakneſſes 3- and to ſhew Indul- 
gence to their Prejudices ; and that Miniſters, who 


puniſh what. they might prevent, are more culpa- 


ble than they who offend. 

As the two Parties were formed, fo was their 
Diviſion maintained by mutual jealouſies and 
Fears; which are often fufficient to nouriſh Them- 
ſelves, when They have once taken Root in the 
Mind ; and which were, at this Time, watered 
and cultivated with all the factious Induſtry poſſi: 
ble. The moſt improbable Reports, .the . idle 
Surmiſes carried about in Whiſpers, were ſufficient 
(as I might eaſily ſhew in · various Inſtances) to 
raiſe- a panick. Terror in one Party, or the other. 
In both, there were but too many Perſons on the 
Watch, to improve and to propagate theſe Ter- 
rors, and by a frequent Repetition of ſuch Impreſs 
ſions to raiſe the Alarm and Hatred of Parties to 


the higheſt Pitch. He, who went about to allay 


this extravagant Ferment, was called a Trimmer ; 
and He, who was in Truth a common Friend, 


was ſure of being treated like a common Enemy. 


Some who yoted- for the Bill of Exchiſion, were 
- very 
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They purſued, in order to get the better each of 
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very fir from being heartily for it; but I have 


ſeen good Reaſons to believe, and ſuch there are 
even in our publick Relations,. that ſome of Thoſe 
who voted againſt it, and declared for Limitations, |*: 
concurred in the End, though they differed in the X 
Means, with Thoſe, who promoted the Bill. And 
yet ſuch Men were conſtantly marked out as Fa- 

wourers of Pbpery and Enemies to their C :. 
Thus in the other Party, Men who had no other 

View but that of ſecuring their Religion and Liberty, 
and who meant nothing more than to force the 
Court into ſuch Compliances, as They judged 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh this Security, were ſtigma- 
tized with the opprobrious Names of Fangtick and 
Republican. Thus it happened in thoſe Days 3 Z 
and thus it happens in ours; when any Man, who 7 
declares againſt a certain Perſon, againſt whom the 
Voice of the Nation hath already declared, or 
complains of Things, which are ſo notorious, that 
no Man in the Nation can deny them, is ſure to 
be followed by the Cry of 'Facobitifm, or Republi-. 
caniſm. But there is a great Difference, God be 
praiſed, between the two Claſſes, The preſent 
Cry, being void of Pretence, is therefore without 
Effet. It is heard in few Places, and believed 
only in one But to return; E- 


When the Nation was divided in this Manner, 
the Heat of the Parties increaſed as their Conteſt 1 
laſted, according to the uſual Courſe of Things. 
New Engagements were daily taken ; new Provo- 
cations and Offences were daily given. Publick * 
Diſputes begot private Pique ; and private Pique 
ſupported publick Diſputes with greater Rancour 
and Obſtinacy. The oppoſite Principles, advanced 


by the two Parties, were carried higher and higher, i 
as They grew more inflamed ; and the caſur's Bt * 


his 
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Which produced a Revolution, in the Reign of King 


The King, more united than ever with his Brother, 


659 
his Adverſary, without overmuch Regard to any 
other Conſequence, became ſtronger and ſtronger, 
and perhaps equally dangerous. The Meeting of 
the Parliament at Qrford had a Kind of hoſtile 
Appearance; and as ſoon as Parlaments were laid 
72 which happened on the ſudden and indecent 
Diſſolution of This, the Appearance grew worſe. 
No Security having been obtained, by Parliamentary 
Methods, againſt the Dangers of a Pypiſb Succeſſion, 
it is probable that They, who looked on theſe 


Dangers as neareſt and greateſt, began to caſt 


about how They might ſecure Themſelves and 
their Country againſt them, by Methods of anothen 
Kind; ſuch as extreme Neceſlity, and nothing 
but extreme Neceſlity can authorize. Such Methods 
were happily purſued and attended with glorious. 
Succeſs, a ew Years afterwards, when this Suc- 


eeſſion had taken Place; and, by taking Place, had 


jultify*d all, that had been ſaid againſt it, or fore - 
boded of it; when the Nation was ripe for Re- 
ſtance, and the Prince of Orange ready and able 


om a Multitude of fortunate, concurring Cir- . 


eumſtances, to ſupport ſo great an Enterprize.. But 


the Attempts, which were wife at one Tone, would 


have been deſperate at the other; and the Meaſures 


James, would have produced in the Reign o 
King Charles a ciuil War, of uncertain Event at 
beſt; I ſay of uncertain Event at. beſt ; becauſe it 
ſeems to me that whoever revolves in his Thoughts. 
the State of England and Scotland, as well as the 
Situation of our Neighbours on the Continent, at that 
Time, muſt be of Opinion that if the Quarrel 
about the Excluſſon had broke out into a War, the 
beft Cauſe would have been the wer? /u — 


would. 
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would have prevailed. What was projected in 
1670, and perhaps more than was then intended, | 
would have been effected; and the Religion and | 3 
Liberty of Great Britain would have been deſtroy- 
ed by Conſequence. We cannot ſay, and it would 
be Preſumption to pretend to gueſs, how far the 
Heads of Party had gone, in Scotland, or in England, 
into Meaſures for imploying Force, Perhaps, little 
more had paſled, in which they, who became the 
principal — goes were any Way concerned, than 
raſh Diſcourſe about dangerous, but rude indigeſt- 4 
ed Schemes, ſtarted by Men of wild Tmaginations, | 7 
*or deſperate Fortunes, and rather kearkened to 
than aſſented to; nay, poſſibly, deſpiſed and neg- 
lected by Them. But the Court, who wanted -2 
Plot to confirm and increaſe their Party, and to 
turn the popular Tide in their Favour, took the 
firſt Opportunity of having one; which was ſoon 
furniſhed to them by the imprudent, but honeſt 
Zeal of ſome, and by the Villainy, as well as Mad- 8 
neſs of others; and they proſecuted it ſs ſeverely, 
with the Help of “ forward Sheriffs, willing Juris, 
bold Witneſſes and mercenary Fudges, that it anſwer- 
ed all their Ends. The Deſign of aſſaſſinating the 
Ling and the Duke was certainly confined to a few 
. deſperate Villains; bur + tos many had heard it from 
Them, who were both ſo. fooliſh and ſo wicked, as nit 
to diſcover Them; and. This reflected t Preju- 
diee, though I doubt not ia many Cabs lows un 
juſtly, againſt all Thoſe ho had acted upon bet- 
ter Principles, but vet were involved in n Pro- 
ſecutions. 1 

As this Event diſarmed, diſpirite rited and beoks on! 
Party; ſo it ſtrengthened animated and united the 4 
other. The Tories, who * on the W Y 
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They apprehended from the Hhigs to be greater 
and nearer than Thoſe, which They had appre- 
hended,. as well as the Vhs, before this new Di» 
vilion of Parties, from a Popiſh Succeſſion, were 
no confirmed in their Prejudices. Under this 
pPerſuaſion, They run headlong into all the Mea- 
ö 1 = ſures, which were taken for enlarging the KI N G's 
2 X Authority, and ſecuring. the Crown to the Duke of 
2 Vork. The Principles of divine hereditary Right, 
a2 . Obedience and Non - Reſiſtance, were revived 
and propagated with greater Zeal than ever. Not 
only the wild Whymſies of Enthuſiaſts, of School. 
men and Philsſapbers, but the plaineſt Dictates of 
Reafon were ſolemnly condemned, in Favour. of 
them, by learned and reverend Bodies of Men, who 
little thought that in five Years Time, that is in 
1688, They ſhould act conformably to ſome of 
the very Propoſitions, which at that Time They 
declared falſe, ſeditious and impious. {ts BY 3 age 
In ſhort, the Guelphs and Gibellines were not 
more animated againſt each other, at any Time, 
than the Tories and Hhigs at this; and in ſuch a 
national Temper, conſiderable Steps were made, 
as they well might be, towards the Deſtruction. of 
our Conſtitution. One of Thoſe, which Rapin 
enumerates, and inſiſts upon very gravely, can 
ſcarce be mentioned without ſmiling, - The King, 
*: He1ays, im order to make his People feel the 
Slavery He had newly impoſed on Them, af- 
*- fefted to review his TROOPS ; and theſe Troops 
* amounted, by the Return of the Garriſon of Tan- 
* gter, to 4000. Men, effective, and well armed.“ 
3 The Ahigs, indeed, in thoſe Days, were ſo averſe 
the to STANDING ARMIES, that They thought even 
ger tboſe Troops commonly called Guards, unlawful; 
and Biſhop Burnet argues, in his Reflectons on 
wy Lord RuſePs. Tryal, that a Deſign to ſeize 


On. 
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© on them amounted to no more than a Deſign to 
« ſeize on a Part of the King's Army.“ But it is 
poſſible that the Tories, who had ſhewed their 
Diſlike of ſtanding Armies ſufficiently in the long 
Parliament, might think it however no unreaſona- 
ble Thing, when Deſigns of aye and 
even of Aſaſſinations had come fo lately to Light, 
that a Number of regular Troops, ſufficient to de- 
fend the Per/on of the King, but not ſufficient to 
oppreſs the Liberties of the People, and five Times 
— than We have ſince ſeen kept up, in the Midſt 
of the moſt ſecure Tranquility, ſhould be winked 
at, till theſe Diſtempers were entirely over. 

Another Step, which the ſame Author mentions, 
was indeed of the greateſt Conſequence, and 
laid the Ax to the Root of all our Liberties at 
once, by giving the CRowN ſuch an Influence over 
the Elections of Members to ſerve in Parliament as 
could not fail to deſtroy that Irdependency, by which 
alone the Freedom of our Government hath been, 
and can be ſupported. I mean the- Proceedings 
by Quo Warrants, and the other Methods taken 
to force, or perſuade, the Corporations to furren- 
der their old Charters, and accept new ones, under 
ſuch Limitations and Conditions, as the King ⁵ 
thought fit to innovate. Theſe Proceedings were 
violent, the Judgments upon. them arbi „ and 
the other Methods employed ſeandalous. But till 
it was the End, it was the Conſequence, that alarm 
ed and terrificd all Thoſe, who had not fold them- 
ſelves to the Cdurt,, or who had not loft in their 
Zeal for Pury, all Regard to their Country, much 
more than the Means that were employed upon 
this Occaſion. If inſtead of garbling Corpora- 
tions by Prerogative, the Court could have purchal- 
ed their Elections by Money, We may reafonably 
believe that the ſurer and more ſilent May _ 
: 7 ave 
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have been taken. But would the Alarm have 
been leſs among all the Friends of Liberty? Cer- 
tainly not. They would have ſeen that the End 
was the ſame, and have diſliked theſe Means the 
more, for being leſs liable to Obſervation and 
Clamour. A Prince, aſſerting an egal and dan- 
gerous Prerogative, and applauded for doing ſo, 
and ſeconded in the Attempt by a numerous 50 
in the Nation, carried, no Doubt, a very terrible Aſ- 
pect. But ſtill there was Room to hope, the violent 
Character of- the Duke of Vor conſidered, (and 
chat Hope was actually entertained by many) that 
the Party, who abetted theſe Uſurpations of the 
Prerogative, might be ſoon frightened back again 


d from a Court to a Country Intereft ; in which Caſe 
at chere was Room to hope likewiſe, the milder 
er Character and better Underſtanding of the Ning 
a9 conſidered, that the Evil might be in ſome Degree 
ch redreſſed, and the Conſequences of it prevented. 
n, It was reaſonable for the Friends of Liberty to ex- 
g3 pect that Men, who were injured would complain 


en I and ſeek Relief, on the firſt favourable Opportu- 
= nity. But if Too had been corrupted, and the 
43 l 


ler Prachce of /elling Elms had been once eſtabliſh» 
ing ed, I imagine that the Friends of Liberty would have 


ere Wthought the Caſe more deſperate=It is certain · 
iy an cafier Taſk, and there is ſomewhat leſs pro» 

= voking, as well as leſs dangerous in it, to ſtrug» 
rm- le even with a great Prince, who ſtands on Pre. 
em- rative, than with a weak, but profiigate Minifter, 
their if he hath the Means of Corruption in his Power, 
and if the Luxury and Proſtitution of the Age have 

pon enabled Him to bring it into Fabi. Nothing 
- erely could provoke Men, who had the Spirit of 


chaf- Liberty in their Souls, more than to figure to them- 


ably. Wclves one of theſe ſaucy Creatures of Fortune, whom 
rould - + N 5 ſhe 
have Bl 
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ſhe raiſes in the Extravagance of her. Caprice, 
diſpatching his Emiſſaries, eccleſiaſtical and ſecu- 
lar, like ſo many evil Dzmons, to the North and 
to the South, to buy the Votes of the People 
with the Money of the People, and to chuſe a 
Repreſentative Body, not of . the People, but of the 
Enemy of the People, of Himſelf. l 
This was not the Caſe at the Time We are 
ſpeaking of. It was Prerogative, not Money, 
which had like to have deſtroyed our Liberties then. 
Government was not then carried on by Under- 
takers, to whom ſo much Power as farmed out 
for Returns of ſo much Money, and ſo much Money 
intruſted for Returns of /o much Power. But tho! 
the Caſe was not ſo deſperate; yet was it bad 
enough in all Conſcience ; and among all the Ex- 
ceſſes, into which the Tories ran, in Favour of the 
Crown, and in Hapes of fixing Dominion in their 
own Party, their Zeal to ſupport the Methods of 
garbling Corporations was, in my Opinion, That 
which threatened publick Liberty the moſt. It hath 
been reproached to them by many; but if among 
thoſe who reproached them, there ſhould be ſome | 
who have ſhared ſince that Time in the more 
dangerous Practice of .corrupting Corporations ; 
ſuch Men muſt have Fronts of Braſs, and deſerve 
all the Indignation, which is due to Iniquity, ag- 
gravated by Impudence. The -thers abetted, in 
Favour of a Prerogative, ſuppoſed real by many 
in thoſe Days, and under the Pretence at leaſt of 
Law, a Power, which gave the Crown too much 
Influence in the Elections of Members of the Houſe 
of Commons; but theſe Men, if there are any ſuch, 
ve been concerned .in a Practice, for the Sake 
of their own vile Intereſt, which ſpreads like a 
Gangreen over the whole Body of a Nation, and 
to every Branch of Government ; ' and which hath 
| 1 never 
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665). 
never failed in any one Inſtance, where it hath 
been ſuffered, to become the Bane of Liberty. 
We have now carried the two Parties through 
that Period of Time, when the Conduct of bath 
vas moſt liable to the Objections made to them 
= by their Adverſaries. 
mo dbjeft Principles 4 Submiſſion to the King, and,. 
en thoſe of hereditary Right, were zealous for the 
= Succeſſion of a Prince, whole Bigotry rendered 
him unfit to rule a Prote/tant and a free People. 
he dig, maintained the Power of Parlia- 
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tnent to limit the Succeſſion to the Crown, and avowed 
che Principles of Refiftance ; in which they had Law, 
» RRExample and Reaſon for them. But then the Fury 
1 of Fa#im was for doing that without Parliament, 
. FX which could only be legally done h it; and, in 
e order to This, the Peay ons of Reſiſtance were ex- 
ir tended too far; and the hotteſt Men of the Party 


taking the Lead, they acted in an extravagant 
Spirit of Licence, rather than a ſober Spirit of. Liberty; 
and the Madneſs of a Few, little inferior to That 
of Cromiosil's Exthu/iaſts, diſhonoured the whole 

Cauſe for a Time, My Intention was not to 


I : Obſervations on ſo far as to juſtify, notwithſtand- 
ag theſe Appearances, what is ſaid at the Conclu- 
ion of my l Letter, concerning the true Cha- 


* hacters of both Parties. But either the Abundance 
my ef Matter hath deceived Me, or I have wanted 
of Skill and Time to abridge it; fo that I muſt defer 
ach his Part of my Taſk, and crave your Indulgence, 


f well as that of your Readers, for my Prolixity. 
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ave left chem here; but to have carried theſe 
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Advanced, in the fe of theſe Eſſays, Tome- | 
thing to this Effect; that every clumſy, buſy, 
hungling Child of Fortune, on whom ſhe beſtows 
the Means and the Opportunity of corrupting, 
may govern by this infamous Expedient ; and, 
having gratified his Ambition and Avarice, may 


advanced likewiſe, in the foe Paper, that ever 
t — 


ond. = 
Though I do not think the Deſigns of King 
Charles the Second either deeply laid, or deeply 
fixed in his own Mind; yet in general they were 
founded on bad Principles, and directed to bad 
Ends. He deſired indeed to be eaſy, and to make 
his People ſo; but then he deſired both theſe on 
ſuch Conditions, as were inconſiſtent with good 
Government, during the whole Courſe of his 
Reign, and with the Security of Religion and I. 

Liberty, during the latter Part of it. We have 
ſeen how the intemperate Conduct of many, and 
the flagitious Deſigns of ſome among the big, 
weakened their own Party, and gave new Streng | 
| an 


(67) 
and new Provocations to the other. But we have 
not yet conſidered ſome other 2 —7 ut with. 
out which theſe Diviſſons could neither have been 
fomented, nor ſupported as they were. Now 
theſe Advantages arofe chiefly from the Character 
and Conduct of the King himſelf. If King Charles 
had found the Nation plunged' in Corruption ; the 
People chuſing their as hg for Money, 
© Without any other Regard ; and theſe Repreſenta- 
tives of the People, as well as the Nobility, re- 
= duced by Luxury to beg the unhallowed Alms of 
a Court; or to reccive, like miſerable Hirelings, 
the Wages of Iniquity from a Miniſter; if He 
XX had found the Nation, I ſay, in this Condition, 
X (which extravagant Suppoſition one cannot make 
X without Horror) He might have diſhonoured her 
abroad, and impoveriſhed and oppreſſed her at 
XX home, though he had been the weakeſt Prince on 
Earth, and his Miniſters the moſt odious, and 
contemptible Men, that ever preſumed to be am- 
XX bitious, Our Fathers might have fallen into Cir- 
23 cumſtances, which compoſe the very Quinteſſence 
of political Miſery. They might have /o/d their 
Birtbrigbt for Porridge, that was their own. They 
might have been bubbled by the fooliſh, bullied 
by the fearful, and inſulted by thoſe whom they 
y deſpiſed. They would have deſerved to be Slaves, 
and they might have been treated as ſuch, When 
a /7:e People crouch, like Camels, to be loaded, 
the next at Hand, no Matter who, mounts them, 
end they ſoon feel the Whip and the Spur of their 
d Brant; for a Tyrant, whether Prince or Miniſter, 
eſembles the Devil in many Reſpects; particu- 
larly in this. He is often both the Temprer and 
mentor. He makes the Criminal, and he pu- 
aiſhes the Crime. 5 


E - But 


But this was not the State of the Exgliſb Nation, 
at the Time we ſpeak of. We were not yet cor- 
rupted, nor even quite ripe for Corruption. Parties 
there were; and the Conteſts of ſe Parties gave 
Occaſion to the Riſe and Growth of Factions; 
ſome of which ran into the moſt ſeditious Prac- 
tices againſt the Government, and others into 
the vileſt Submiſſion to it. But ſtill a Spirit of Li- 
berty remained in many, uncorrupted and unextin- 
guiſhed, and ſuch as worked our national Deliver- 
ance in the Days of Diſtreſs, that ſoon followed. 
We were Freemen then, in the proper Senſe, and |! 
full Extent of the Words; becauſe not only the 
Laws, which aſſerted our common Rights, were 
maintained and improved, but private Independency, 
which can alone ſupport publick Liberty, under ſuch 
_ a Government as ours, was itſelf ſupported by B* 
ſome of that ancient Oeconomy and Simplicity of Man- 
ners, that were growing, but not grown, out of 
Faſhion. Such a People, as we then were, could 
neither be bought, nor driven, and I think King 
Charles could not have divided and led them, if he 
had wanted any of the Qualities he poſſeſſed, or 
had held another Conduct than he held. Far from 
being proud, haughty, or brutal, * he had not a 
Grain of Pride, or Vanity, in his whole C ompofition ; I 
but was the moſt affable, beſt-bred Man alive. He 
treated his Subjects like Noblemen, like Gentlemen, 
like Freemen, not like Yaſſals, or Boors. Whatever 
Notion he had of his hereditary Right, he owned Mi 
his Obligation for the Crown he wore to his Peo- 
ple, as much as He would have been bound to 
do, in Reaſon, in Juſtice, in Honour, and in 
Prudence, if he had ſtood at the greateſt Diſtance 
from it, in the Courſe of lineal Succeſſion, and 
had been called to it from the low State in n 
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* Sir William Temple. 


1 
he was before, by the free Gift and Choice of the 
Nation. His Profeſſions were plauſible, and his 
whole Behaviour engaging ; ſo that he won upon 
the Hearts, even whilſt he loſt the good Opinion 
of his Subjects, and often ballanced their Judg- 
ment of Things, by their perſonal Inclination. 
Theſe Qualities and this Part of his Conduct 
went a great Way to give him Credit with his 
People, and an Hold on their Affections. But 
this was not all. He obſerved their Temper, and 
He complied with it. He yielded to them in 
Points, from which he had determined, and de- 
clared too, that he would never depart. To know 
when to yield, in Government, is at leaſt as neceſ- 
ſary, as to know when. to loſe in Trade; and he 
ich RF who cannot do the 57, is ſo little likely to govern 
by BR a Kingdom well, that it i, more than probable he 
an- would govern a Shop ill. King Charles gave up to 
of FR the Murmurs of his People, not one or tue ſuch 
uld FRE Mini/ters as may be found almoſt behind eve 

ing! Deſk; thoſe aukward Pageants of Courts, thoſe 
he wooden Images, which Princes gild and then wor- 
== ſhip ; but ſeveral great and able Men; nay, whole 
= Cabals of ſuch, who had Merit with Him, though 
they had none with the Nation. He ſtarted often 
out of the true Intereſt of his People ; but the 
Voice of his People almoſt as often reclaimed 
him. He made the ru Dutch Mar; but he made 
the Triple Alliance too. He engaged with France 
in the War of 1672 ; but he made a ſeparate Peace 
= with Holland. True it is, indeed, that neither 
the Repreſentations of his Parliament, nor the 
Deſires of his People, could prevail on him to go 
| farther, and to enter in earneſt into the War againſt 
France. But the Confidence betwecn Him and 
his Parliament was ſo broken at that Time, that 
they would not truſt Him, nor He them. At 
| E 2 this 
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this I am nat ſurprized, and for that very Reaſon, Þ* 
I confeſs, I have always been ſo at the ſt-ong and 
repeated Inſtances made to force Him into that 
Mar; ſince it cannot ſurely be better Policy : © 
drive a Prince into a War, which He has no Incli- 
nation to make, than it would be to be drawn by 
Him into a War, if He had no Ability to conduct 
it. In Home- Affairs, beſides his frequent Conceſ- 
ſions, whenever the Nation took Umbrage at his 


Proceedings, He paſſed the 7% and the Habeas 


Corpus, Bills, and many others for the publick Be- 
nefit ; and I ſcarce remember any popular Act, 
which ſtopped at the Throne in his Time, except 
that about the Militia, which he apprehended to 
be a dangerous Encroachment on his Prerogative, 
and another in Favour of the Diſſenters, which was 
contrived, meanly enough, to be ſtolen off the 

Table in the Houſe of Lords, 
What has been touched here, and in former Pa- 
ers, will be ſufficient to ſhew, in ſome Meaſure, 
5 King Charles was enabled to divide a Nation 
ſo united and ſo heated as this Nation was, on the 
Diſcovery of the Popiſb Plot; to oppoſe fo avowed- 
ly and ſo 1 the Excluſion of his Brother; the 
Proſpe& of whoſe ſucceeding to the Crown was 
become ſtill more dreadful, even by that ſmall 
Part of Coleman's Correſpondence, which had come 
to Light ; and yet to attach ſo numerous a 7H 
to Himſelf, nay to his Brother; to lay aſide Parlia- 
ments for ſeveral Years, and not only to ſtand his 
Ground, but to gain Ground in the Nation, at the 
ſame Time. But there is ſtill ſomething more to 
be added. He had not only prepared for the 
Storm, but he acquired new Strength in the Midi 
of it; That is, in the Proceedings on the Pepiſb 
Plot, and the Bill of Excluſion. He would gladly 
have kept the former out of Parliament; but when 
98 R 
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it was once there, he put on the Appearances of 
great Zeal for the Proſecution of it. Theſe Ap- 
pearances helped him to ſoreen hi: Brother; as the 
ill Succefs of the Excluſion-Bill in the Houſe of Lords, 
where it was rejected by Szxty-thri+ againſt Thirty, 
helped to ſcreen himſelf from the Violence of the 
Houſe of Commons. But that, which «ave him the 
principal Advantage, in the preſent Conteſts, was 
another Management. As ſoon as the firſt prepa- 


ratory Steps were made to the Bill of Excluſion in 
21678, he declared himſelf, in a Speech to his Par 
„ liament, ready to paſs any Bills to make his People 
t] ſafe in the Reign of his Succeſſor, ſo they tended not to 
o impeach the Right of Succeſſion, nor the Deſcent F the 
„ Cron in the true Line. He perſiſted in his Deela- 
ration to the laſt ; and if he had done nothing elſe, 
le I imagine that he would have gained no great 

Popularity. When a free air lye under any 
a- 3 Grievance, or apprehend any Danger, and try to 
e, obtain their Prince's Confent to deliver them from 
on one, or prevent the other; a flat Refuſal, on his 
he Part, reduces them to the melancholy Alternative 
d-. of continuing to ſubmit to one, and to ſtand ex- 
he poſed to the other, or of freeing themſelves from 
vas 62th, without his Conſent ; which can hardly be 
all! done by Means very conſiſtent with his and their 
me common Intereſt. King Charles was too. wife to 
rty FF pulh the Nation to ſuch an Extremity. He refuſed 
iv FE what his Parliumour preſſed on him, in the Manner 
his RE and on the Principle they preſſed it: but then his 


the un 2 was followed by Expedients; which varied 
to the Manner, and yet might have been managed fo 
the as to produce the Eye; and which ſeemed to 
it ; fave, rather than actually ſaved, the Principle. 


pi) RE Numbers concurred, at that Fime, in avowing the 
addy Principle; and the Teſt had made many Perſons 
hen BR think Religion ſafe ; as the King's Offers made them 
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think it no Fault of his, if it was not made ſafer. 
The Council had prepared ſome Expedients ; and the 
Limitations, and other Provifions againſt a Popiſh Suc- - 
ceſſor, propoſed directly from the Throne by the 
Chancellor in 1679, went a great Way towards bind- 1 
ing the Hands of ſuch a Succeſſor, and lodging the > 
Power, taken from Him, in the Parliament. But the 
Scheme of Expedients, debated in the Oxford Parlia- 
ment, was a real Excluſion from every Thing, but 
the Title of King. The firſt Article baniſh*d the Duke 
#f York, during his Life, to the Diſtance of 500 Miles 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland; and the Tenth, 
to mention no more, excluded him % facto, if ge 
came into any of theſe Kingdoms; directed that he 
ſhould ſuffer, in this Caſe, as by the former Bill, and 
that the Sovereignty ſhould veſt forthwith in the 
Regent; that is, in the Princeſs of Orange. Surely 7 
this was not to vote the Lyon in the 2 into th 
Flouſe. It would have been to vote him out of the Þ 
Houſe, and Lobby both, and only ſuffer him to be 
called Lyon ſtill. I am not ignorant of the Refine- 
ments, urged by Sir William Jones and others a- 
gainſt this Scheme; but I know that Men run into 
Errors from both Extremes; from that of ſeeingg 
too much, as well as that of ſeeing too little; — 
that the moſt ſubtle Refiners are apt to miſs the 
true Point of political Wiſdom, which conſiſts in 
diſtinguiſhing juſtly between what is abſolutely beſt == 
in Speculation, and what is the beſt of Things 
practicable in particular Conjunctures. The Scheme, 
no Doubt, was built on manifeſt Abſurdity, and 
was liable to many Inconveniencies, Difficulties 
and Dangers ; but {till it was the utmoſt, that 
could be hoped for at that Moment; and the ſingle We 
Conſideration, one would think, ſhould have been 
This; whether, united under ſuch an Act of Par- 
liament, they would not have oppoſed the Succel- 
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fon of the Duke of York, with leſs Inconveniency, 
leſs Difficulty and Danger, than diſunited, and with 
the Laws againſt them. The 'Truth is,. that as 
there were Men at this Time, deſirous that the 
King ſhould be on deſperate Terms with his Par- 
liament, becauſe they were to Themſelves; in like 
Manner, there were others, who deſired, for a 
Reaſon of the ſame Nature,. that the Parliament 
ſhould be on deſperateTerms with the King: Theſe 
were fats Intereſts, and they prevailed againſt 
the national Intereſt; which required that the Xing 
ſhould be ſeparated at any Rate from. his Brother,. 
inſtead of being united to him by a Fear made com 
mon to bath, Butethe Dye was thrown ; and the 
Leaders of the Whig Party were reſolved * to let 
all lye in Canfuſion, rather than hearken to any Thing; 
beſides the Excluſion. Obſtinacy provoked Obſtina- 
ey. The King grew obſtinate, and ſevere too, 
againſt his natural Eaſineſs and former Clemency 
of Temper. The Tory-Party. grew as obſtinate, 
and as furious on their Side,, according to a natu- 
ral Tendency in the Diſpoſition of all Parties; and 
thus the Nation was delivered over, on the Death 
of King + Charles, d la Sottiſe de ſon Frere ; to the 
Folly and Madneſs of his Brother: 

It was this Folly and Madneſs however, that cured 
the Folly and 2 F Party. As the common 
Danger approached, the Impreſſion of Terror, 
which it made, increaſed. hig and Tory then felt 
them alike, and were brough by them, as drunken 
Men ſometimes are, to their Senſes. The Events 
of King Fames's Reign, and the Steps, by which 
the Revolution was brought about, are ſo recent, 
and ſo well known, that I ſhall not deſcend into 

. any 
*- Burnet's Hiftory, 
An Expreffion uſed by King Charles on many Occa- 
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any particular Mention of them. A few generaf 
Remarks on the Behaviour of this Prince, and on 
the Behaviour of Parties, in his Reign, and at the |? 
Revolution, will be ſufficient to wind up the Hiftory 
of hig and Tory, and to prove what I have ſo of- 
ten aſſerted, that hoth Sides purged themſelves on 
this great Oecaſion, of the Imputations laid to 
their Charge by their Adverſuries; that the proper 
and real Diſtinction of the two Parties expired at 
. this Ara, and that, although their Ghoſts have 
continued to haunt and divide us ſo many Years af- 
terwards, yet there neither is, nor can be any Divi- 
ſion of Parties at this Time, reconcileable with com- 
mon Senſe, and common Honeſty, among Thoſe, 3 
who are come on the Stage of the World, unden 
the preſent Conſtitution; except Thoſe of Churchmen, 

aud D://irters ; Thoſe of Court aud Country. 
The Behaviour and Conduct of King James the 
Second would be faffictent, if there was no other 
Inſtance, (and there are Thouſands) to ſhew that 
as ſtrong Prejudices, however got, are the Parents, 
ſo a weak Undetſtanding is the Nurſe of Bigotry, 
and Injuſtice, and Violence and Cruelty its Off- 
ſpring. This Prince was above Fifty, when he came 
to the Throne. He had great Experience of all 
Kinds; particularly of the Temper of this Nation, 
and of the Impoſſibility to attempt introducing Ps. 
pery, without hazarding his Crown. But his Ex- 
perience profited him not. His Bigotry drew falſe 
Concluſions from it. He flattered himſelf that he 
ſhould be able to play Partizs againſt one another, 
better than his Brother had done; (which, by the 
Way, was not the leaſt of his little Talents ; ) and 
to compleat his Deſigns by an Authority, which 
was but too well eſtabliſhed. - He paſſed, I think, 
for a ſincere Man. Perhaps, he was ſo, and he 
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King; and yet never was the meaneſt Word ſo 
ſcandalouſly broken as his, In the Debate in 1678, 
about the Teff, when He got a Proviſo put in for 
excepting Himſelf, it has been advanced in Print, 


[ 1 and not denied that I know of, that ſpeaking 


with * great Earne/ineſi, and with Tears in his Eyes, 
He ſolemnly proteſted that whatever his Religion might 
be, ii ſbould anly be a private Thing between God and his 
"= own Soul; and that no Effe# of it ſhould ever appear 


in the Government. At his Acceſſion to the Throne, 


in Council firſt, and after that in full Parliament, in 
the Face of the Nation, he made the ſtrongeſt De-- 
elaration in Favour of the Conſtitution in Church 
and State, and took the moſt ſolemn Engagements 
do defend and ſupport it. But Bigotry burſt through 
all theſe Cobwebs; for ſuch they are to Men, 
tranſported by a religious Delirium, who acquire a 
Strength, that'thoſe, who are well, have not, and 
eonſcienciouſly break all the Obligations of Mora- 
lity. Theſe admirable: Diſpoſitions , in the King 
were encouraged by the State, in which his Bro: 
* ther left and He und the Nation, and by the 
Complaiſance of the Parliament, which He called 
ſoon after his Acceſſion. They were confirmed, 
and He was determined to pull off the Mafk en- 
tirely, by the ill. Succeſs of the Duke of Monmouth: 
and the Earl of Argyle. Piſhop Burnet ſpeaks of 
this Parliament very indecently, and I think very 
—_— They were-neither Men of Parts nor Eflates, 
according to Him. The Truth is, that the Cir- 
cumſtances, under which we were brought, by 
the factious Proceedings of both Parties, in the late 
Reign, for and againſt the Court, were ſuch as 
might 7 beſt Parts, and puzzle the Heads 
even of the wiſeſt Men. A profeſſed, æcalpus Papift,. 
in full and quiet Poſſeſſion o the Throne, and, in- 
* Burnet's Hiflory, » 
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ſtead of any Proviſion made, or any Meaſures ta- 
ken againſt him, the Notion and the Exerciſe of 
the Preregative eſtabliſhed at an extravagant Height, 
were ſuch Circumſtances, as laid the Nation al- 
moſt at the Merey of the King. They therefore, 
who were the moſt determined not to part with 
either their Religion, or their Liberty, and yet had 
more to loſe in the Fray than Dr. Burnet, might 
be willing to Iook-round them; to wait Opportu- 
nities; and not undertake raſhly what can {1dom, 
be undertaken twice, It is impoſſible to believe 
that their Confidence in the King's Nerd was ſuch 
as They affected. But like drowning Men, who 
ſaw nothing elſe to catch at, They caught at a 
Straw. The Duke of Monmouth's Expedition in- 
to England, and the Earl of Argyle's into Scotland, 
were ſo far from affording the Nation any Oppor- 
tunĩty of mending their Condition, that the De- 
claration of the former might draw ſome of the 


and in ſhort the Bulk of the People from Him. The 
Declaration of the latter was founded in the ſo- 
lemn League and Covenant; and gave ſo much Rea- 
ſon to apprehend that a Revival of the ſame Prin- 
 ciples, and a Renewal of the 25 Tyranny was in- 
tended, that Ve cannot wonder it had no better 
an Effect; though we lament the Fate of a worthy 
and gallant Man, whoſe Crime was refuſing a 7%, 
that ſhould never have been impoſed on Proteſtant: 
and Freemen, and who had been driven into theſe 
extreme Reſolutions by a Series of wijuſt and 9 
IS CE ß aa ies Es 
Thus were theſe Invaſions, in the very Beginning 
of his Reign, favourable in ſome Reſpedts to the 
Deſigns of King James. They fortified, in the 
Minds of Men, the Jealouſies and Fears, ware 
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Diſſænters to his Standard, as it did; but was cal- 
culated to drive the Tory-Party, moſt of the Mies, 
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had a: few Years before formed the Tory-Pariy; 
and diſpoſed Them by Conſequence, at leaſt, 
to keep Meaſures, and not break with the King. 
They gave him the Pretence, which He ſeized ve- 
ry readily, of raiſing and keeping up a ſtanding Ar- 


But, in the Event, they forwarded our De- 
liverance from all the Dangers, to which we were 
expoſed, under his Government, by e 
his Attempts againſt our Religion and Liberty. The 
ſame Day, that the News of the Invaſion in Scat- 
land was communicated to the Parliament here, 
the Commons voted that great Revenue, which they 
gave him, and gave him for Life, After theſe In- 
vaſions were over, They voted a Supply, which 
was intended for the Charge of maintaining the ad- 
ditional Fyrces. They offered to paſs a Law for in- 
demnifying his Popiſþ Qficers from the Penalty 
They had incurred; and to capacitate ſuch other: 
as he ſhould name in a Liſt to be given to the 
Houſe.- In ſhort, They ſuffered Themſelves to be 
drawn to the Brink of the Precipice; but there 
They ſtopped. They would never give him the 
whole Supply of 1,200,000” Pounds, which he 
aſked, nor ſanctify, by the Authority of Parlia- 
ment, the Practice of keeping up a ſtanding Army in 
Time of Peace ; but rejected the Words moved for 
that Purpoſe. They would neither repeal the Teſt 
and penal Laws; nor ſubmit to his diſpenſing, or 
ſuſpending; which was in Effect a repealmg Power ; 
That is, They would not caſt Themſelves head- 
long down the Precipice ; and bee auſe They would 
not, He quarrelled with Them; loſt the 700,000 ' 
Pounds They had voted, rather than ſuffer Them 
to ſit any longer; and never met Them more. 
Things haſtened now to a Deciſion. The King's 
Deligtis were openly avowed, and deſperately 
puſhed, The Church 5 DEP oppoſed them, 
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with the utmoft Vigour. The Diſſenters were ca- 
Joled by the Court; and They, who had been ready |? 
to take Arms againſt King Charles, becauſe He was 
unwilling to exclude his Brother, and who had ta- 
ken Arms againſt this Prince, ſince he was on the 
Throne, became Abettors of his Uſurpation. It 
were eaſy to prove This, even by Biſhop Burnet's 
Account, as much as That is ſoftened; and if the 
Excuſes, which have been made for their Silence 
againſt Popery in this critical Moment, or for their 
approving and encouraging the Exerciſe of a diſ- 
penſing Power, are to be received, one may under- 
take to excuſe, on the ſame Principles of Reaſon- 
ing, all thoſe Inſtances of Miſconduct in the Church- 
Party, which I have preſumed to cenſure fo freely. 
But the Truth is, theſe Excuſes are frivolous. I 
could quote ſome, that are even burteſque. Let 
us reverence Truth therefore, and condemn the 
Diſenters as frankly, on this Occaſion, as we have 
condemned the Members of the Church of England 
on others. | | | 
The Revolution ſoon followed. Many of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed Tor ies, ſome of Thoſe, who carried 
higheſt the Doctrines of Pafſrue Obedience and Non- 
Reſiſtance, were engaged in it; and the whole Na- 
tion was ripe for it. The Migs were zealous in 
the ſame Cauſe ; but their Zeal not ſuch as, I think, : 
it had been ſome Years before, à Zeal without Bm 
Knowledge; I mean, that it was better tempered, 
and more prudently conducted. Though the King 
was not the better for his Experience, Parties 
were. Both ſaw their Errors. The Tories ſtopped 
ſhort in the Purſuit of a bad Principle. The Whigs 
reformed the Abuſe of a good ene. Both had ſacri- 
ficed their Country to their Party. Both ſacrificed, 
on this Occaſion, their Party to their Country. 
When the Tories and the JYbigs were thus * 
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the /ztter ſtood no longer in need of any adventi- 
tious Help. If They did not refuſe the Aſſiſtance 


of Thoſe, who had weakened their Cauſe more, 
buy the Jealouſies and Fears, to which They gave 
doth Occaſion and Pretence, than They had 
= ſtrengthened it by their Number; yet they ſuffered 
Them to have no Influence in their Councils, no 
Direction of their Conduct. The Cauſe of Liberiy 
> XX was no longer made the Cauſe of a Party, by be- 
Tung ſet on ſuch a Bottom, and puſhed in ſuch a 
. k Manner, as one Party alone approved. The Nævo- 
- lution was plainly. deſigned to reſtore and ſecure: 
our Governmeat, Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, on true 
- XX Foundations ; and whatever might happen to the 
King, there was no Room to ſuſpect any Change 
I of the Conſtitution. There were Some, indeed, con- 
t cerned. in this great and glorious Undertaking, 
ce MX who had obſtinately preſerved, or lightly taken up 
ve the Republican and ether M himſies, that reigned in 


the Days of Uſurpation and Confuſion. If They 
could have prevailed, (and it was no Fault of theirs 


ft MX They did not) the Coalition of Parties had been 
ed broken; and, inſtead of a Revolution, we might 


have had a ciuil Mar; perhaps, not even that fad 
Chance for our Religion and Liberty. But this Loves: 


in RX was fo near worn out, that it could neither cor- 
k, IX rupt, nor ſeem. any longer to corrupt the Maſs of 
at the Mhig-Pariy. The Party never had been Pres- 
d, byterians, nor licans, any more than They had 
ing been Qꝝalers; any more than the Tory-Pariy had 
ties been Papiſis, when, notwithſtanding their Aver- 
ed ſion to Popery, They were undeniably under the 


y accidental Influence of Popiſb Councils. But even 
the Appearances were now rectified. The Revg- 
8 lution was a Fire, which purged off the Droſs of 
bb Parties; and the Drols being purged off, They 
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appeared to be the ſame Metal, and anſwered the 
ſame Standard. 7 

I ſhall deliver my Thoughts, on ſome other Oc- 
caſion, concerning the Diſputes, that aroſe about 
the Settlements of the Crawn, after the Revolution : 
and ſhew, if I do not very much deceive myſelf, 


that no Argument can be drawn from thence: ® 
againſt any Thing I have advanced. Z 


Jam, SIR, Yours, &c. 
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HE flaviſh Principles of Paſſive Obedience and 
' Non-Reſiſtance, which had ſculked perhaps in 
ſome old Homily before King James the Firſt, but 
were talked, written and preached into Vogue in | 
that inglorious Reign,. and in Thoſe of his three 
Succeſſors, were renounced: at the Revolution by | 
the laſt of the ſeveral Parties, who declared for 
them. Not only the Lazy, but the Clergy em- 
braced and co-operated in the Deliverance, which | 
the Prince of Orange brought Them. Some of our 
Prelates joined to invite Him over. Their Brethren 
re fuſed to ſign an Abhorrence of this Invitation. Fi 
The Univerſity of Oxford offered Him their Plate, 
and aſſociated for Him againſt their King. In one 
Word, the Conduct of the Tories, at this-Crifis, 
was ſuch as might have. inclined a Man to think 
They had never held Re//fance unlawful, but had 
only differed with the Vhigs about the Degree of 
Oppreſſion, or of Danger, which it was neceſſary 
to wait, in order to ſanctify Reſſtance. Now, it 
may appear at firſt a little ſtrange that the /e 815 = 
; - / ciples ; 
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3 (87) | 
X ciples, which had always gone Hand-in Hand with 
'X Thoſe of the divine hereditary,. indefeazable Right of 
E Kings, that were juſt as well founded in Reaſon, 
in Appen of which the Example of the primitive 
EZ Chri/tians-might'be pompouſly cited, and to coun- 
tenance which ſome Texts of the Bible 5 be 
p piouſly ſtrained, ſhould not keep their Hold, and 
maintain their Influence, as well as the others. 
8 This Attachment to hereditary Right will appear 


CY W = oo ww - 
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ſnewn, at this Time, to the. Difficulties They, 


concur in eſtabliſhing a Settlement repugnant to it. 


might have been expreſſed in Terms much ſtronger 
an 


Perſons. who had a Mind it ſhould. be ſo; and 
who, more attached to the Honour, That is the 
Humour of Party, than to the national Intere/t, in 
this great Event, would have turned this Reſolu- 
tion, as well as the Declaration of the Prince of 
Orange, to a more expreſs Approbation of the 
IWhig, and a more expreſs Condemnation of the 
Tory Tenets and Conduct. But a wiſer and ho- 
neſter Conſideration prevailed. Inſtead of erect- 


of Party- Syſtems, the Foundations of it were laid as 
wide, and made as comprehenſible, as They could 
be. No Man, I believe, at this Time, thinks 
that the Vote aſſerted too little; and ſurely there 
was no Colour of Reaſon on the Side of Thoſe, 
who cavilled againſt it, at that Time, for aſſerting 
too much. "I | jus. 
The Diſputes about the Words abdicate, or de- 
ſert, and about the Vacancy of the Throne, 8 


the more ſtrange, if We conlider what Regard was 


who had pawned Themſelves, as it were, for the 
Principles, would be under, when. They came to 


That great and ſolemn Reſolution, about the A- 
dication of King James, and the Vacancy of the Throne, 


lainer than it was. I have heard there were 


ing the new' Government on the narrow Foundations 
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Truth fitter for a School than a Houſe of Parliament, 
and might have been expected in ſome Aſſembly 7 
of Pedants, where young Students exerciſed Them- | 
ſelves in Diſputation, but not in ſuch an auguſt 
Aſſembly as that of the Lords and Commons, met 
in ſolemn Conference upon the moſt important 
Occaſion.. The Truth is that They, who formed 
the Oppoſition, were reduced to maintain ſtrange 
Paradoxes ; ſtranger in my Opinion, than moſt 3 
of Thoſe, which caſt fo much Ridicule on the 1 
Stoicis of old. Thus, for Inſtance, They were 
forced to admit that an oppreſſed People might ſeek | 
their Remedy in Re/ftance, for They had ſought 
it there Themſelves, and yet They oppoſed 
making uſe of the only Remedy, which could effec- * 
tually ſecure Them againſt Returns of the ſame * 
Oppreſſion, when Re/itance had put it in their Power, 
as Oppreſſion had given them a Right to uſe this 
Remedy. Surely This. muſt appear a Paradox, 
and a very abſurd one too, if We conſider that 
Reſiſtance, in all ſuch Caſes, is the Mean, and /«-x 
ture Security the End; and that the former is im 

rtinent, nay wicked in the higheſt Degree, if it 7 
be not imployed to obtain the latter. Thus again, | 
| 


the ſame Men declared Themſelves willing to ſe- 
eure the Nation againſt the Return of King Fame: 
to that Throne, which He had abdicated ; or, ac- 
cording to Them, deſerted; nay, ſome of Them 
were ready, if We may credit the Anecdotes of 
that Time, to proceed to ſuch extream Reſolu- 
tions, as would have been more effectual, than 
juſtifiable in the Eyes of Mankind; and yet they 
could not prevail on their ſcrupulous Conſciences' 
to declare the Throne vacant. They had concurred 
in the Vote, that it was inconſidtlent with the Law, 
Liberties and Religion of England to have a Papilt 
rule covey the Kingdom: King James had — 
Bn of | : 
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the plous Example of Sigiſmond, who, not con- 
cent to loſe the Crown of Sweden Himſelf for his 
Religion, had carried his Som away, that he might 
be bred a Papi/t, and loſe it too; and yet They 
XZ maintained, though They did not expreſly name 
Him, that if the Throne was then, or ſhould be 
at any Time vacant of the Father, it muſt be re- 
puted inſtantaneouſly full of the Sen, upon the 
Foundation of this ſilly Axiom, that the | King 
reer dies. According to this Law, and theſe Po- 
liticks, King James and his Succeſſors, to the 
þ X twentieth Generation, might have continued a- 
broad, a Race of Royal Exiles, preſerving their 
indeftazable Right to govern, but debarred from 
the Exerciſe of it; whilſt the Nation continued, 
during all this Time, from Century to Century, 
under the Dominion of Regents, with regal Autho- 
is rig, but without any regal Right; an excellent 
Expedient ſure to keep the Monarchy in an here- 
ditary Succeſſion f But there remained none better, 
on the Principles of theſe Alan, ſince the Prince of 
Orange had committed the fatal Overſight of neg- 
if it lecting to canpuer the Nation. His Sword would 
ain, have cut the Gordian Knot of hereditary Right, and 
e. ky could have —— you ſafe Conſciences 
|; to 42 Conqueror. to give the Crown, to a Prince, 
*. though They bad put the whole Admin/ftration into 
bis Hands; which, by the Way, was Hiph Trea- 
n, unleſs the Throne was, what They denied 
it to be, actually unnam; to give the Crown, I 
than ay, to a Prince, who would not take it, when it 
Vas in his. Power to tale it, without their Cunſent; 
ss ſettle a new Government by Arreement and Com- 
; pa, when the glorious Opportunity of eſtabliſh. 
Wing it by Hrce and Congue/t had been unhappily 


Wot; Theſe were Propoſitions, to which they 
owed could not conſent. King James had violated the 


Ps 
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fundamental Laws, which he had promiſed over 
and over and ſworn to maintain. He had ſhewn 
by his fir? Eſcape, when nothing was more im- 
poſed on Him than to wait the Reſolution of a free 
Parliament, that he would renounce his Crown 
rather than ſubmlt to ſecure effectually the Obſer- 
vation of thefe Laws. He had made a ſecond E/- 
cape, which was voluntarily as well as the firſt, 
and made on the ſame Principle, againſt the In- 
treaties of his Friends, and the Inſtigations of the 
fame Council as had directed his former Conduct, 
and on a Letter from the Queen, claiming his Pro- 
miſe to do fo.. Notwithſtanding all theſe Reaſons, 
They, who maintained the hereditary Right of our 
Kings, reduced themſelves, and would have reduced 
their Country, to the abſurd Neceſſity of altering 
the Conſtitution, under Pretence of preſerving it. 
No King, except a Stuart, was to reign over Us. 
But We might eſtabliſh a Doge, a Lord Archon, a 
Regent; and thus theſe were warm Aſſertors of 
Monarchy, refuſing to be Slaves, contending to be 
Republicans. Many more Paradoxes of equal Ex- 
travagance might be cited, which were-advanced 
directly, or which reſulted plainly from the Ar- 
guments employed on. one Side of the Queſtion 
in thoſe Diſputes. But the Inſtances I have cited, 
may ſuffice for our preſent Purpoſe; and may 
ſerve to ſhew. that although Difficulties hard to 
ſolve in Speculation, or to remove in Practice, 
will ariſe in the Purſuit of the moſt rational Prin- 
ciples ;. yet. ſuch Abſurdities as theſe can never 
ariſe; except from the moſt irrational, and always 
muſt ariſe from ſuch. 
If the Perſons who maintained this divine, here- 
ditary, indefeazable-Right of Kings,. had thought fit 
to drop theſe: Principles, when they laid aſide 
Thoſe: of Paſſive - Obedience and Men- Ae \ 
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and no tolerable Reaſon can be given why They 
did not, their Conduct would have been conſiſtent 
and uniform on this great Occaſion ; and this 
Conſiſtency and Uniformity would have been pro- 
ductive of great Good, by taking away at once 
even the Appearances of all political Diviſion in 
the Bulk of the Nation. But whilſt they laboured 
to reconcile their preſent Conduct to their antient 
Syſtem, They were true to neither. They had 
gone much farther than hi would allow, and 
then they refuſed to go as far as the other required, 
in order to be ſafe, and therefore in order to be 


juſtified. They loſt every Kind of Merit; the 


chimerical Merit of adhering to a Set of filly 
Principles; the real Merit of ſacrificing their Pre- 
judices to the compleat Deliverance of their Coun- 
try from the recent Danger of Popery and arbitrary 
Power. Nay, they did worſe; for miſchievous 
Conſequences of their Conduct were not hurtful 
to them alone, and at that Time alone, but to 
the Publick, and even. down to theſe Times. 


They furniſhed Pretence to Fa#ims, who kept up, 


a Diviſion under the o Names, when the Differ- 
ences were really extinguiſhed by the Conduct of 
. both Parties; becauſe the Conduct of both Parties 
was no longer conformable to the Principles im- 
puted to them. The Tories had no longer any 


Pretence of fearing the Deſigns of the Mhigs; 5 


ſince the VMhigs had ſufficiently purged themſelves 
from. all Suſpicion of 2 ietus, by their 


Zeal to continue monarchical Government, and of 


Latitudinarian Schemes in Point of Religion, by 
their ready Concurrence in preſerving our Eccle- 
fiaftical E/tabliſhment, and by their inſiſting on no- 

ing farther, in Favour of the. Diſſenters, than 
that Indulgence, which the Church was moſt wil-. 
ling ta grant. The Whigs had as little * 
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of fearing the Tories; ſince the Tories had purged 
themſelves in the moſt ſignal Manner, from all 
Suſpicion of favouring Popery, or arbitrary Power, 
bythe vigorous Reſiſtance they made to both. They * 
had engaged, they had taken the Lead in the R.. 
volution, and they were fully determined againſt = 
the Return of King James. The real Effences of * 
Fhis and Tory were thus deſtroyed ; but the no- 
minal were preſerved, and have done ſince that 
Time a good Part of the Miſchief, which the rea! 
did before. The Oppoſition made to the Settle. IF 
ment of the Crown brought this about. An over- 7 1 
curious Enquiry into the Motives of this Oppo. - 
ſition would be a Taſk too invidious for me to un- f . 
dertake. Something however may be ſaid upon t 
it. We may fay in general, without Offence, FF v 
that private Ambition mingled itſelf early in the FRF v 

at and national Concerns of the Revolution ; and I 
that it did ſo more, as the Proſpect of a new Set. b 
tlement, and of the Elevation of the Prince of ti 


Orange approached, Expectations were raiſed; m 
Diſappointments were given, or forefeen ; and a in 
Variety of Motives of the fame Kind began to in- Ine 
Quence very ſtrongly the Conduct of the principal an 
Actors. Some endeavoured to lay the Founda. I. 


tions of their future Fortune by Demonſtrations tri 
of a perſonal Attachment to the Prince z which an. 
were carried on, I doubt, a little too indepen- the 
dently of the Regard due to their Country, in Di 
ſome Caſes; particularly, if 1 miſtake not, in thai n 
of the Declaration of Rights, of which We may pro- in 
nounce, and Experience will juſtify us, that h Mag 
was too looſe, too imperfect, and nothing leb Pi 
than proportionable to the Importance of the Oc Mand 
caſion, and the favourable Circumſtances of the * iure 
Conjuncture. Others there were, who imagined 3 he 
chat the ſhorteſt and ſureſt Way for them to take, er 
* > 
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in Purſuit of the ſame View, was to make them- 
ſelves conſiderable by Oppoſition, to form a Party, 

and maintain a Struggle for perſonal Power, under 

the Pretence and Umbrage of Principle. This 
was, without Doubt, the Motive of ſome particu- 

lar, leading Men, and could not be, at leaſt at 
firſt, the Motive of Numbers. But there was 
another Motive, which eaſily became that of Num- 
bers, becauſe it aroſe out of a Fund common to 
all Men, the Perver/ity of human Nature, accord- 
SF ing to an Obſervation made in one of theſe Let - 
ters. Whilſt the Event of the Prince of Oranges 
boy” Expedition was undecided, Men remained under 
45 the full Influence of their Fears, which had de- 
termined them to act againſt their Prejudice. But 
FX when the Revolution was ſecure, and theſe Fears 
were calmed, theſe Prejudices reſumed, in ſome 
Degree, their former Power, and the more for 
Fa being revived and encouraged by Men of Reputa- 
tion and Authority, who argued for ſome, and 
"ZZ might as reaſonably have argued for all the Errors, 
in Contradiftion to which moſt of them had acted, 
„ nay and were ready to act. With ſuch Views, 
and by ſuch Means, were many brought, at this 
z. Time, to entangle Themſelves in a Maze of inex- 
1 0 tricable Abſurdities. Had they owned candidly 
ch and fairly that their Principles, as well as thoſe of 
a. the Phigs, were carried too high in the former 
n Diſputes of Parties, and that theſe Principles could 
not be true, ſince They found themſelves actually 
5 Mn in a Situation, wherein it was not poſſible to act 
agrecably to them without manifeſt Abſurdity, the 


1 a and Tory had been at an End. But contrary Mea- 
the * Jures produced a contrary Effect. They kept up 
gell the Appearances, and they could keep up no 
ake more, of a h and a Tory Party, and with theſe 


u | Ahppear- 


Diſtinction, as well as the Difference, of Mig 


* 


of the State of Parties at the Revolution, is, I am 


(88) 
Appearances a great Part of the old Animoſity. 
The two Names were founded about the Nation; 
and Men, who ſaw the ſame Enſigns flying, were 
not wiſe enough to perceive, or not hoaeſt enough 
to own, that the ſame Cauſe was no longer con- 
cerned, but liſted themſelves on either Side, as 
their Prejudices at firſt, and their Inclinations, or 
other Motives, which aroſe in the Progreſs of their 
Conteſts, directed them afterwards ; Whigs very 
often under the Tory Standard, Tories very often 
under the hig Standard. 15 
This general Repreſentation, which I have made 
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{ 
verily perſuaded, exactly juſt ; and it might be 1 
ſupported by many particular Proofs, that I chuſe 1 
rather to ſuggeſt, than to mention. But if any 
Doubt remains, let us analyſe the ſeveral Parties 1 
of that Time a little more, reduce them to their KR 2 
firſt and real Principles, and then pronounce whether n 
We find the Vg, or the Tory Party ſubſiſting 
among them. | 15 
In the firſt Place, there was a Party, that con- 
curred in making the new Settlement; a Party, that 

revailed in Parliament, and was by much the Ma- ! 
jority of the Nation out of it. Were the Whig: 
this Majority? Was this Party a Yhig-Party ? No 
Man will preſume to. affirm ſo notorious an Un- 
truth. The Whigs were far from being this Ma- 
jority, and 8 James muſt have died on the 
Throne, if the Tories had not concurred to place 
the Prince of Orange there, in his Stead. Was this 
Party a Tory Party then ? Certainly no. The Why: 
had been zealous for the ſame Cauſe, and had con- 
tributed to make it ſucceſsful by their Temper, a 
well as their Zeal ; by waiting the Time of the 70. 
ries, or rather the Maturity of the Conjuncture, 


and by moderating their Principles and their ou 
uct, 


( 89.) 1 

duct, in Favour of that Coalition, without which 

® the Revolution could have ſucceeded no more than 

the Excluſion did. We find then here neither a 

Whig nor a Tory Party; for in Coalitions of this Kind, 

where two Parties are melted, as it were, into one, 

neither of them can be ſaid, with Truth and Pro- 
priety, to exiſt, 


a certain Number of Men, on whom the original 
FTaint, tranſmitted down from King James the 
Firſt, remained till in the full Strength of its Ma- 
lignity. Theſe Men adhered to thoſe Principles, in 
the natural Senſe and full Extent of them, which 
the Tories had profeſſed. But yet, the Tories having 
renounced theſe Principles, or diſtinguiſhed them- 
=2 ſelves out of any Obligation to obſerve them, this 
FX inconſiderable Faction could not be deemed the 
Tom Party, but received the Name of Facobite with 
more Propriety. 
1 Two other Parties there were at this Time, form- 
ed on one common Principle, but widely different 
hovever, by the different Conſequences they drew 
from it. The Principle I mean is that contained 
in the Diſtinction of a King de Jure, and a King de 
Facto. The famous Statute of Henry the Sixth au- 
tchorized this Diſtinction. The Statute was deſigned 
principally, no Doubt, for the Advantage of the 
Subjects, that They might be ſafe, which ever Side 
prevailed in an Age, when the epidemical Folly 
= of fighting for different Pretenders had ſpilt Oceans 
of Blood on the Scaffold, as well as in the Field; 


47 
nn 
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Kings de Facto ton, and particularly of Henry the 
Seventh. The Author of hereditary Right aſſerted 
vould have us believe otherwiſe ; and yet ſurely 
nothing can be more evident than This, that if 
King Henry the Seventh's Right had been as un- 
| queſtion- 


There was another Party directly oppoſite to this; 


and yet the Statute was deſigned for the Service of 


[ 
. 
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queſtionable as He ſuppoſes, and 1 preſume to de. 
ny that it was, yet He would have been declared 
a King de Fats only, if the Intrigues of the Dut- 
cheſs of Burgundy, and the Faction of York had 
ſucceeded ; and conſequently this Proviſion for the 
Safety of his Adherents, in that poſſible Contin- 
gency, gave Strength to Him, as it would have 
given Strength to any other Prince, whilſt it at- 


tached his Adherents to Him by the apparent Se 
curity it provided; for this Author contends that it 


did not eſtabliſh a real Security, and adviſes us to 


ſuſpend our Judgment on the Validity of this-Sta- 1 
tute, till We ſee what the Opinion of Parliament, or 


5 


the Judges, may be, whenever a King de jure bal! 


4 T a King de Facto. He refers us ad Calenda: 
| Y. 


«cas. 


But there are two Obſervations. to be made to 


our preſent Purpoſe on zhis Statute, which ſeem to 


me natural and plain. Fir, it confounds in Ef. 


fect the very Diſtinction it ſeems to make; fince Þ 


ng de Jure, and 


it ſecures alike, and, by Roaring Mike, authorizes i | 


alike thoſe, who adhere to the 


thoſe, who adhere to the King de Facto, provided F 


they adhere to the King in Poſſefſims Secondly, it I; fl 


was contrived. 1 hinder People, according to my 
Lord Bacon's Senſe of it, from buſying themſelves in 
prying into the King's Title, and that Subjects might nit We 
trouble themſelves with Enquiries into the Fuſineſs if Wi 
the King's Title, or Quarrel. Now, upon the-Foun- Wh 
dation of this Diſtinction, and this . Statute, thus 
underſtood, They, who demurred on the Settl:- 
ment ef the Crown, at the Revolution, might plau- 
ſibly, though I think very unreaſonably, reſolve 
neither to vote, nor act nes againſt thoſe 
Maxims and Principles, which they had entertain- 
ed and profeſſed, as Maxims of Law, and Prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution, and yet reſolve to "NY 

mi 
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mit ſincerely, and adhere faithfully to a new H 
bliſhment, when it was once made. But the ether 
the two Parties I mentioned drew from the ſame 
Principle, of diſtinguiſhing between a King de 
Facto and a King de Fare, a very different Conclu- 
ſion. They acknowledged one King, and held their 
Allegiance ſtill due to another. They bound them- 
ſelves by Oath to preſerve a Settlement, which they 
pretended themſelves in Conſcience obliged to ſub- 
vert. This was to juſtify Perfidy, to ſanctify Per- 
jury, to remove the ſacred Boundaries of Right 
and Wrong, and, as far as in them lay, to teach 
Mankind to call Good Evil, and Evil Good. "=P 
2 Such were the three Diuiſions, into which Men 
broke at the Revolution, in oppoſing the Settlement 
then made; whilſt the great Body of the Nation 
E concurred in it; and Mig and Tory formed in 
= Reality but one Party. The fir/? of theſe Diviſions 


continued, and became a Faction in the State; bur 


made no Proſelytes, and is worn out by Time. 

The Principle of the ſecond was wrong; but it 
could not be reputed dangerous, whilſt it-laſted, 
and it ſeems to have been built on ſo narrow and 
& ſlippery a Foundation, that it did not continue long 
in Force. I may be more bold in aſſerting this, 
& ſince if We look back to the Ara of the Revolution, 


among thoſe, who voted for a Regent, not a King, 
on the Abdication of King James, ſome illuſtrious 
8 Perſons, who ſerved King William faithfully, who 
8 adhered inviolably to our new E/tabliſhment, and 
who have been diſtinguiſhed Friends of the Succeſ- 
ion, that hath now taken Place. That there have 
been Perſons, who deſerved to be ranked under 
the third Head, is too notorious to be denied ; but 
IN myſelf, that this Diviſion bath conſiſted 
of a flux Body. On a, it is ſcarce — 


— 


and to the Times, which followed, we ſhall find 
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( 92) 
ble to believe that any Number of Men ſhould be 
To hardened, as to avow to themſelves, and to 
one another, the acting and perſiſting to act on a 
Principle ſo repugnant to every Notion anc Senti- 
ment, that harbour in the Breaſts of ſocial Crea- 
tures. On the other, We know how the Sallies 
and Tranſports of Party, on ſome Occaſions, can 
hurry even reaſonable Men to act on the moſt un- 
juſtifiable Principles, or both one and the other on 
no Principle at all, according as the Object, which 
the prevailing Paſſion preſents to Them, direQs. 
This hath been the Caſe of many, ſince the Rævo-- 
lution, and there are ſome of all Sides, I believe, 
ftill alive, fure I am that there were fome a few 
Years ago, who know that no Side is abſolutely 
unexceptionable in this Reſpect. - 


$1R, Yours, &c. 
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J U T whatever the State of Parties was at the 
Revolution, and for ſome Time afterwards, the 
Settlement made at that Time having continued, 
that State of Parties hath changed gradually, tho 
ſlowly, and hath received at Length, according to 
the neceſſary Courſe of Things, a total Alteration, 
This Alteration would have been ſooner wrought, 
if the Attempt I have mentioned, ta defend Prin- 
ciples no- longer defenſible, had not furniſhed the 
Occaſion and Pretence to keep up the Appearances 
of Tory, and a Whig-Party, Some of Thoſe, who 
had been called Tories, furniſhed- this Pretence. 
They, who had been called Whigs, ſeized and im- 

55 "a proved 
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proved it. The Advantages to one Side, the Dif, 
advantages to the other, the Miſchiefs to the whole, 
which have enſued, I need not deduce. It ſhall 
ſuffice to obſerve, that theſe Appearances were the 
more eaſy to be kept up, becauſe ſeveral Men, 
who had ſtood conſpicuous in Oppoſition to one 
another before the Rewolution, continued an Oppo- 
ſition, though not the ſame, afterwards. Freſh 
Provocations were daily given, and freſh Pretences 
for Diviſion. daily taken. Theſe Conteſts were 
preſent ; They recalled Thoſe, that had paſt in 
the Time of King Charles the Second; and both 
Sides forgot that Union, which their common Dan- 
er and their common Intereſt had formed at the 
Revolution. Old Reproaches were renewed, new 
ones invented, againſt the Party called hies, 
when They were as complaiſant to a Court as ever 
the Tories had been; againſt the Party called Tories, 
when They were as jealous of public Liberty, and 
as frugal of public Money, as ever the Whigs had 
been. Danger to the Church, on one Side, and 
Danger to the State, on the other, were appre- 
hended from Men, who meant no Harm to either; 
for though Diſſenters mingled Themſelves on one 
Side, and Facobites' on the other, and notwithſtand= 
ing the Leanings of Parties in Favour of Thoſe, 
by whom They were abetted; yet it is a certain 
Truth, that the Struggle was in the main for Po- 
er, not Principle; and that there was no formal 
= Deſign laid, on ene Side, to deſtroy the Church, 
nor, on the other, the State. The Cavils, which 
may be made, and the Facts, which may be cited, 
e ſome of older, and ſome of freſher Date, againſt 
what hath been here ſaid, do not eſcape me. Men _ 
0 of Knowledge, and of cool and candid Thought, 
vill anſwer one, and account for the other, with- 
out my-Help ; and I cannot reſolve, for the Sake 
| 2 of 


_Reaſoning, the Sentiments, and the Conduct of | 5 


and contrary Prejudices may prevail for a Time. 


They make is always ſure, but ſometimes not ob- 
* R Tervable 
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of the Paſſionate, nor even of the Ignorant, to 
deſcend upon this Subject into a greater Detail. 

I paſs to That, which is cloſer to my preſent 
Purpoſe, and of more immediate Uſe ; I fay, 
that as the natural Diſpoſitions of Men are altered 
and formed into different moral Characters by Edu- - 
cation, ſo the Spirit of Conſtitution of Govern- 
ment,which is confirmed, improved and ſtre en- 
ed by the Courſe of Events, and efj by 
Thoſe of fruitleſs Oppoſition, in a long Tract f 
Time, will have a proportionable Influence on te 


Thoſe, who are ſubject to it. A different Spirit 


. enen 


But the Spirit and Principles of the Conſtitution | ; | 
will prevail at laſt. If one be unnatural, and the 
other abſurd, (and That is the Caſe in many Go- 
vernments) a vigorous Exerciſe of Power, ſignal * 


Rewards, ſignal ents, and a Variety of 
other ſecondary Means, which 'in'ſach Conſtitu- 
tions are never wanting, will however maintain, 
as long as they are — oyed, both the Spirit and 
the Principles. But if the Spirit and Principles of 
a Conſtitution be agreeable to Nature, and the 
Ends of Government, which is the Caſe of the 
preſent Conftitution of the Britiſh Government, Bi 
They want no fuch Means to make them prevail. 
They not only floutiſn without them, but they 
would fade and dye away with them. As Liber 
is nouriſhed and ſupported by ſuch a Spirit and 
fuch Principles, ſo They are-propagated by Liber- 
Truth and Reaſon are often able to get the 
better of Authority in particular Minds; but 
Truth and Reaſon with Authority on their Side will By 
carry Numbers, bear down Prejudices, and be- 
come the very Genius of a People. The Progreſs 


| (95) 
ſervable by every Eye. Contrary Prejudices may 
feem to maintain Themſelves in Vigour, and theſe 
Prejudices may be kept up long by Paſlion and by 
=E Artifice. But when. Truth and Reaſon continue 
to act without Reſtraint, a little ſooner, or a little 
later, and often when this Turn is leaſt expected, 
the Prejudices vaniſh at once, and Truth and Rea- 
fon triumph without any Rival. | 

The Conſtitution of England had been ſeen in 
two very different Lights, for almoſt a Century 
before the Revolution; ſo that there is no Room to- 
be ſurprized at the great Oppoſition, that appeared 
(when the Whig and Tory Parties aroſe a very few. 
Years before that Ara;) between Principles, which, 
as oppoſite as they were, each Side pretended to 
eſtabliſn on the Nature of one and the ſame Conſtitu- 
tion. How This happened, hath been often hint- 
ed, and I have not here Room. to explain any 
fartber. Let us, be ſatisfied that it is no longer 
the Caſe. Our Confiitution.is no longer a Myſtery 
the Power of the Crown, is now exactly limited; 
the Chimæra of Prerogative removed; and the 
Rights of the Subject are no longer problematical, 
though ſome Things neceſſary to the more effectu- 
al Security of them may be ſtill wanting. Under 
this Conſtitution, the greateſt Part of the Men now 
alive were born. They lie under no Pretence of 
Obligation to any other, and to the Support of This 
They are bound by, all che Ties of Society, and 
all the Motives of Intereſt.  - , 8 | 

Let us prove what We advance; and that We. 
may do 2 ad Homines, let us borrow our Argu- 
ment from the great Champion of hereditary Right. 
Having mentioned in bis Introduction what He 
endeavours pompouſly, but vainly, to eſtabliſh in 
bis Book, in Favour of hereditary Right, a Pre- 
W/cription of nine Conturies, a continual Claim of five 
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jets to it, could be made immutable and eternal, as 
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hundred and fifty Years, He attempts to convince 
us by a nw-l Law, and a modern Conſtitution. This 
modern Conſtitution is the A4 of Recognition, in 
the 1ſt of King James the Firſt. The Declara- 
tions there made, in Favour. of hereditary Right, 
are no Doubt as ſtrong as Words can frame, and 
the Words are ſuch as would tempt one to think, 
by the Fuſtian They compoſe, that his Majeſty RX 
Himſelf had penned them. From hence it is con- 
cluded that ſince the Vows and As of Father — 7 
bind their Pofterity——This Act, till the Society hath | 
revoked it lawfully, lays the fone Obligation on every 
Member of the Socie y, as if he had perſonally conſented 

If this Af then was lawfully revoked, or 
repealed, another v2! Law, contrary to it, might 
be made equally binding; but neither this A, 
nor the Act of the 12th of Charles the Second. 
affirming the Crown to appertain by ju? and un- 
doubted Right to the King, his Heirs and Iawful 
Succeſſors, having been expreſly repealed, We 
ſtill lie under the ſame Obligations, and every 
Settlement contrary to them, and by Conſequence, 
the Settlement made at the Revolution, is unlawful, 
Now I aſk, was not the Will of Henry the Eighth, 
which excluded the whole Scottiſb Line, made in 
Purſuance, and by the Authority of an Act paſſed 
in the 25th Year of his Reign? Hath not this Au- 
thor juſtified. the Validity of this Mill, much to 
his own Satisfaction, and, I believe, to That of 
his Readers? Was this Will lawfully revok?d* 
Was this Statute 77 repealed? ] aſk farther, 
whether hereditary Right, and the Obligations of Sub- 


this Author aſſerts that they were by the A# of 
Recognition, without a manifeſt Contradiction to 
the Act of Queen Elizabeth, which declares the 
Power of Parliament to limit and bind the Suc- 
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ceſſion to the Crown? Was this Ac expreſly re- 
pealed? That King James the Firſt ſuc eeded lau- 
= full againſt Law, our Author is fond t) maintain, 
and the Propoſition is not unlike That of ſome 
= Popiſh Ceſuiſts, who aſſert that his Holi. -\s Jure 
= p2teſt contra Jus decernere; can decree rightfully againſt 


Right; but if theſe Queſtions are fairly anſwered, 
it will reſult from ſuch Anſwers, and from the 
Arguments I have quoted, that this novel Law, 
this modern Conſtitution, is 4 mere Illuſion ; that it: 
never bound any Member of the Society; and that 
the Parliament had as much Right to make the. 
Settlement in 1688, notwithſtanding the. A of Re- 
cognition, as the Parliament had to make this At 
in 1603, notwithſtanding the tte As I have men- 
tioned, and the Vill of Henry the Eighth, made. 


7 by Virtue of the firſt of them. This wayward. 


and forlorn hereditary Right muſt therefore fall to 
the Ground, or be: ſupported by the fuppoſed 
Preſcription of” nine Centuries, and Claim of five and 
a half, which no intelligent Man, who. reads this. 
Book, will be perſuaded that. the Author hath. 
proved a Jot better, than. the uninterrupted Suc-- 
ceſſion of Popes, from St. Peter down. to his pre- 
ſent Holineſs, is proved by the learned Antiqua- 
ries of [taly.. If this Act of Recognition be urged, 
as it ſometimes is, to ſhew. the declared Senſe of 
the three Eſtates of the Kingdom, which Declaration 
was obtained, it ſeems, in an Hurry, ſince the 
Af was read three Times in one Houſe the ſame. 
Day; the declared Senſe of the three Eſtatrs, not 
pronounced in an Hurry, but aſter the moſt ſolemn 
Debates and Conferences, may be urged with 
much greater Weight, in favour of our preſent Set- 
tlement. If this 4% of Recognition, notwithſtanding 
what hath been objeCted, be urged as a Law, which 
had. the Aſſent of a King, in Oppoſition to the 
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Proceedings of the Convention, by which King 
William and Queen Mary were rajſed to the 


Throne; the Anſwer is obvious and concluſive. 2 
The Circumſtances of the two Caſes are very dif- 
ferent ; but when they come to be weighed in a 


fair Balance, Thoſe, which attended the Settle- 2 5 
ment of the Crown on the Revolution, will be found FR 


at leaſt as conformable to Reaſon, to Law, and 


this Manner are eaſy to be diſcovered in the Hiſtory 
of that Time; and on the ſame Authority We 
may certainly conclude, that They would not have 
ated in this Manner, if King James had been, 
hke his Mother, a profeſſed Papi/t, Thus He got 
into the Throne ; and when he was there, He 
got, like other Kings, ſuch @ Title, as He choſe 
to ſtand upon, agnized or recognized by his Parlia- 
ment. The Settlement. at the Revolution was made 
a Convention of the Lords Spiritual and Fo 4 and 
a full and free Repreſentative of the whole Bady of the 
People. When King William and Queen Mary were 


once ſettled on the Throne, thts Settlement was con- 


tinued and confirmed by an Aſſemblage of all the 
legiſlative Powers, He, who will diſpute the Va. 


| Jidity of theſe Proceedings, muſt ſhew therefore fr 


of all, what hath never yet been ſhewn, (no, not 
by the Author I have ſo often quoted) the Invali- 
dity of the Proceedings of thoſe Parliaments, which 
raiſed Edward the Third and Hexry. the Fourth to 
the Throne; which were called as irregularly, 
though by Writs in the Names of Edward the 
Second and Richard the Second, as it can be he 
ET +. | tende 
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to Practice, as Thoſe, which attended the Eſta- 
bliſhment of the Stuart Family. Queen Elizabeth d 
deſigned King James the Firſt to be her Succeſſor; 
the Nation concurred to make him ſo; neither She |= 
nor They paid any Regard to the Law, which 
ſtood in his Way. Their Reaſons for acting in 
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the Invalidity of the Proceedings even of that {/- 
ſembly, by which Charles the Second was called 


ſubſequent Confirmation. He muſt ſhew farther, 
how any of the Laws of the Princes of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter came to be canſlantiy received and exe- 
cuted, a little better than the Author of hereditary 
Right ted hath done, by aſſuring us on his 
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* the Fourth and his Succeſſors, and the Appro- 
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the Third, and of Henry the Seventh, a little bet- 
ter than the ſame Author does, by the Deficiency 
of Henry the Seventh's Title, (which, upon ano- 
ther Occaſion, he magnifies ; though upon This 
He affirms it to have been 10 better than That of 
Richard the Third) and by the great Reſpect of 
Henry the Eighth for his Father. When This: 
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of a Reply, In the mean while, We will obſerve 

that beſides the Paſſion and Party-Spirit, which 
dpoſſeſs almoſt all Thoſe, who write on this Sub · 
& ject, there is a Diſtinction which ſhould be con- 
ſtantly matte in Caſes of this Nature, and which 


5 They never make, or never make exactly enough, 
he They compare the Proceedings, without com- 
a. paring the Situation. Necęſſity and Self- Preſervation 
„ue great Laws of Nature, and may well diſpenſe 
ot We with the ſtrict Obſervation of the common Forms 


Jof any particular Conſtitution. Either the Cen- 


already mentioned; or have called back King 
James, which would have been a ſtill greater Ab- 
furdity ; or have done what They did. What 
They did, was done as near as poſſible to the 


tended that the Convecation was. He muſt ſhew 


home, till their Proceedings became valid by a 


Word that it was by .the * Sufferance of Edward 


* bation of the People.” He muſt account for 
the Continuance in Force of the Laws of Richard 


e f ; hath been once ſhewn, it will be Time to think 


vention muſt have fallen into the Abſurdities I have 
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Spirit of our Conſtitution, the Forms of our Laws, 1 1 


and the Examples of former Times. They had the 
Merit ; their Poſterity had the N ; nay He, 
who would ſay that They had the Guilt, not the 

Merit, muſt ſtill allow that their Poſterity hath 


the Benefit, without ſharing the Guilt; and, upon 
the whole Matter, I will venture to aſſert that He, 
who ſcruples, or pretends to ſcruple, at this Time, 
the Validity of our preſent Conſtitution, is no wiſer, 
or elſe no honeſter, than He would be, who ſhould 17 
ſcruple, or pretend to ſcruple, the Validity f 


magna Charta. I have often wiſhed that ſome 


profound Antiquary, of much Leiſure, would 
Write an elaborate Treatiſe to aſſert Royal Preroga- RR 


tive againſt the great Charter, as well as hereditary 7 
Right againſt the Revolution. I am perfuaded that 
He would fucceed alike in both. Why, indeed, 
ſhould a Charter, extorted by Force, and therefore 
vicious in its Principle, ſtand on a better Foor, 


or have more Regard paid to it, than a Settlement 


made in Oppoſition to a drvme, and therefore in- 
defeazable Right? ] ſay, and therefore indefeazable ; 
becavſe if it be not proved to be ſomething more 
than human, it will hardly be proved ind:feazable. 
But I quit this Subject; upon which, perhaps, 
you may think I have ſpent my Time as ill, as I 
ſhould have done, if I had preached againſt the 
Koran at PauPs. It is Time to ſpeak of the Mo- 
tives of Intereſt, by which we are bound, as well as 
by the Ties of Duty, to ſupport the preſent Con- 
titution. | 
/ Upon this Head, a few Words will be ſufficient ; 
fince I preſume that no Prejudices can be ſtrong 
enough to create much Diverſity of Opinion, in a 
Caſe ſo very clear, and capable of being ſtated fo 
ſhortly. - Whether the Revolution altered our d 


 Conſiitution'for the better, or renewed it, and brought 
| | it 
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it back to the firſt Principle;, and nearer to the 
primitive Inſlitution, ſhall not be diſputed here. 1 
think the latter, and every Man muſt think that 
one or the othir was neceſſary, who conſiders, in 
the firſt Place, how the Majeſty and Authority of 
the Prince began to ſwell above any Pitch, pro- 
portionable to the Rank of chief Magiſtrate, or ſu- 
preme Head, in a free State; by how many Arts 
the Prerogative of the Crown had been ſtretched, . 
and how many Precedents, little favourable to Li. 


berty, had been ſet, even before the Acceſſion of 
the Scottiſb Line; and who conſiders, in the next 
Place, the direct Tendeney, confirmed by _ 


rience, of thoſe Principles of Government, ſo fre- 
quently mentioned, which compoſed an avowed. 
Syſtem of Tyranny and eſtabliſned Slavery as a po- 
litical, a moral, and a religious Obligation; which 
King James the Firſt was too ſucceſsful in eſta- 


bliſhing; but neither he, nor his Deſcendents were 
able to purſue. What theſe Conſiderations. made 
neceſſary, was done at the Revolution ; at leaſt, ſo 


far as to put it into our Power to do the Reſt. A 


Spirit of Liberty, tranſmitted down from our Saxam 


Anc: ors, and the unknown Ages of our Govern- 
me: ., preſerved itſelf through one almoſt conti- 
nual Struggle, againſt the Uſurpations of: our: 
Princes, and the Vices of our People; and They, 


whom neither the Plantagenets, nor the Tudors could. 


enſlave, were incapable of Mering their Rights 
and Privileges to be raviſhed from them by the 
Stuarts. They bore with the /a/t King of this un- 
happy Race, till it was ſhameful; as it muſt have 
been fatal, to bear any longer; and whilſt they 
aſſerted their Liberties, they refated and anticipated, 
by their Temper and their Patience, all the Ob. 
jections, which foreign and domeſtick Abettors 
of Tyranny are apt to make againſt the Conduct 
. of! 
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of our Nation towards their Kings. Let us juſtify 
this Conduct, by perſiſting in it, and continue to 
ourſelves the peculiar Honour of maintaining the 
Freedom of our Gothick Inſtitution of Government, 
when ſo many other Nations, who enjoyed the 
lame, have loſt theirs. 

If a divine, indefeazable, hereditary Right to go- 
vern a Community be once . a Right 
independent of the Community, and which veſts in 
every ſucceſſive Prince immediately on the Death 
of his Predeceſſor, and previouſly to any Engage- 
ment taken on his Part towards the People ; if the 
People once acknowledge themſelves bound to ſuch 
Princes by the Ties of Paſſive Obedience and Non- 
Reſiſtance, by an Allegiance unconditional, and not 
reciprocal to Protection; if a Kind of oral Law, or 
myſterions Cabbala, which Phariſees of the black 
Gown and the long Robe are always at Hand to re- 
port and interpret, as a Prince deſires, be once 
added, like a ſupplemental Code, to the Autun 
Laws of the Land; then, I ſay, ſuch Princes have 
the Power, if not the Right, given them, of com- 
mencing Tyrants ; and Princes, who have the 
Power, are prone to think that they have -the 
Right. Such was the State of King and People be- 
fore the Revolution. By the Revolution, and Settle- 
ment ſince made, this State hath received conſi - 
derable Alterations. A King of Britam is now, 
ſtrictly and properly, what Kings ſhould always 
be, a Member, but the Supreme Member, or the 
Head of a political Body. Part of one individual, 
ſpecifick Whole, in every Reſpect ; diſtin& from 
it, or independent of it in none; He can move 
no longer in another Orbit from his People, and, 
like ſome ſuperior Planet, attract, repel, influence, 
and direct their Motions by his own. He and 
They are Parts of the ſame Syſtem, intimately 

joined 
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joined and co-operating together, acting and act- 

ed upon, limiting and limited, controuling and 
controuled by one another; and when He ceaſes 
to ſtand in this Relation to Them; He ceaſes to 
ſtand in any. The Settlements, by Virtue of which 
He governs, are plainly original Contracts. His 
Inſtitution ts plainly canditional; and He may feet 
his Right to Allegiance, as undeniably and effectu- 
ally, as the Subject may forfgzt his Right to Pro- 
teftion. There are no longer any hidden Reſerves 
of Authority, to be let out on Occaſion, and to 
overflow the Rights and Privileges of the People. 

The Laws of the Land are known, and they are 
the ſole Springs, from whence the Prince can de- 

rive his Pretenſions, and the People theirs. It 
would be to no Purpoſe to illuſtrate any farther a 
Matter, which begins to be ſo well underſtood ; 

or to deſcend into a more particular Enumeration 

of the Advantages, that do, or may reſult, from 
our preſent Settlement. No man who doth not pre- 

fer Slavery to Liberty, or a more precarious Secu- 

# rity to a better, will declare for fuch a Govern- 

ment, as our national Diviſions, and along Courſe, 

EZ ſeldom interrupted, of improvident Complaiſance 

to the Crown, had enabled King Fames the Second 

to eſtabliſh againſt ſuch a Government as was in- 

tended by the ſubſequent Settlement ; and if there 

bde any ſuch Man, I declare that I neither write to 

Him, nor for Him. 

| I may aſſume therefore, without fearing to be 

accuſed of begging the Queſtion, that the Conſti- 

tution, under which We now live, is preferable to 
That, which prevailed at any Time before the Re- 
volution. We are arrived after many Struggles, 
after a Deliverance almoſt miraculous, and ſuch 
an one as no Nation hath Reaſon to expect twice, 
and after having made ſome honeſt Improvements 
. ; On 


| 


| | © 104) —_—_ 
on the Advantages of our new Conſtitution, very '2 : 
near to that full Security, under which Men, who 
are free and ſollicitous to continue ſo, may fit down, 
not without Watchfulneſs, (for That is never to | * 
he ſuffered to relax under ſuch a Government as 
ours) but without Anxiety. The Sum therefore. 
of all theſe Diſcourſes, and of all our Exhortations 
'to one another, is, and ought to be, that We 
ſhould not ſtop ſhort in ſo important a Work. It 
was begun at the Revolution; but He who thinks 
it was perfected then, or hath been perfected ſince, | 
will find Himſelf very much miſtaken. The Foun- 
dations were laid then. We procecded for ſome 
Time after that, like the Ferws in rebuilding their 
Temple; We carried on the holy Work with one 
Hand, and held our Swords in the other to defend 
it. That Diſtraction, that Danger is over, and 
we betray the Cauſe of Liberty without any Co- 
lour of Excuſe, if We do not compleat the glo- 
rious Building, which will laſt to Ages yet more 
remote, if it be once finiſhed, and will monlder - 
away and fall into Ruins, if it remain longer in- 
this imperfect State. Fi 
Now, that We may ſee the better how to pro- | 
ceed in the Cauſe of Liberty, to compleat the 
Freedom, and to ſecure the Duration of our pre- 
ſent Conſtitution ; it will be of Uſe, I think, to 
conſider what Obſtacles lie, or may hereafter lic, 
in our Way, and of what Nature that Oppoſition | 
is, or may hereafter be; which We may expect to 
meet. In order to this, let us once more analyſe 
our political Diviſions; Thoſe; which may poſſi- 
bly exiſt now, or hereafter, as We did thoſe 
which were formed at the Revolution. | 

One poſſible Diviſion then is That of Men angry 
with the Government, and yet reſolved to maintain 
the Conſtitution. This may be the Caſe at any 
FT | Time ; 
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Time; under the preſent, wiſe, virtuous, and tri- 
umphant Adminiſtration, and therefore to be fure- 
at any other. | 


A ſecond poſſible Diviſion is That of Men averſe 
to the Government, becauſe they are ſo to the Con- 
ftitution, which, I think, can never be the Caſe of 


many; or averſe to the Conſtitution, becauſe the 
are ſo to the Government, which, I think, may be 
the Cafe of more. Both of theſe tend to the ſame 
Point. One would ſubvert the Government, that 
they might change the Conſtitution, The other 


would facrifice the Conſtitution, that they might 
ſubvert the Government. 

A third poſſible Diviſion, and I ſeek no more, is 
that of Men attached to the Government; or, to 
ſpeak more properly, to the Perſons of tho/z, who 
govern ; or, to ſpeak more properly ſtill, to the 
Power, Profit, or Protection they acquire by 
the Favour of theſe Perſons; but Enemies to the 
Conſtitution. | 


Now, as to the firſt and ſecond of theſe poſſible Di- 


viſions, if there be any ſuch among us, I do not 


apprehend that We are at preſent, or can be here- 
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ſelves would be made in ſuch an Exigency. But 
without ſuch an Exigency, particular Men would 
flatter themſelves extremely, if they hoped to make 
the Nation angry, becauſe they were fo. Private 
Motives can never influence Numbers. When a 
Nation revolts, the Injury is national. This Caſe FR 
therefore is remote, improbable, nay impoſſible, 
under the Lenity, Juſtice and heroical Spirit of RX 
the preſent Government ; and if I mentioned ſuch | 
an imaginary Party, it was only done that I might 
omit none, which can be ſuppoſed. The Projects 
of the /econd Diviſion, ſtated in the ſame hypothe- 
tical Manner, are ſurely too extravagant, and their 
' Deſigns too wicked, to be crous. Diſputes | 
may ariſe hereafter, in ſome diſtant Time, about 
Miniſters, perhaps about Tings; but I perſuade my» | 
felf, that this Conſtitutian will be, as it ought to be 
always, diſtinguiſhed from, and prefer'd to beth, 
by the Brit;fh Nation. Reaſons muſt ariſe in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, from the very Nature of Man, to 
oppoſe Mim/ters and Kings too; but none can ariſe, 
in the Nature of Things, to oppoſe ſuch a Conſti- 
tution as ours. Better Miniſters, better Kings, may 
be hereafter often wanted, and ſometimes found ; 
but a better con/tituted Government never can. Should 
there be therefore ſtill any ſuch Men, as We here 
ſuppoſe, among us, they cannot expect. if they 
are in their Senſes, a national Concurrence; and 
furely a little Reflection will ſerve to ſhew them, 
that the ſame Reaſons, which make them weaker 
now than they were ſome Years ago, muſt make 
them weaker ſome Years hence than they are 
NOW. oT 
As to the third Diviſion, if any ſuch there be, it 
is in 'That our greateſt and almoſt our whole Dan- 
ger centers. The ethers cannot overthrow, but 
theſe may undermine our Liberty. Capable of be- 
. | ing 
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ing admitted into Power, in all Courts, and more 
likely than other Men to be ſo in every Court, ex- 
cept the preſent, (whoſe approved Penetration and 
ſpotleſs Innocence give a certain Excluſion to 
them) They may prevent any farther Securities 
from being procured to Liberty, till Thoſe already 
eſtabliſhed are diſſolved, or perverted. Since then 
our principal Danger muſt in all Times ariſe from 
Thoſe, who belong to this Diviſion, it is neceſſary 
to ſhew, before We conclude theſe Diſcourſes, by 
what Means ſuch Men may —_ on their pernĩ- 
cious Deſigns with Effect, and by what Means 
They may be defeated. Theſe Conſiderations will 
lead us to fix that Point, wherein Men of all De- 
= nominations ought to unite, and do unite, and to 
ſtate the ſolemn Diſtinction of Parties, which can 
de made with Truth, at this Time, amongſt us. 


1am, SIR, Yours, &c. 
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LETTER X. 
| SIR, 
= I may be aſked, perhaps, how Men, who are 


Friends to a Government, can be Enemies at the 
fame Time to the Con/litution, upon which that 

== Government is founded. But the Anfwer will be 
eaſy, if We conſider theſe two 1 z fr/t, the 
true Diſtinction, fo often confounded in Writing, 
nnd almoſt always in Converſation, between Con- 
= /f:tution and Government. By Conflitution We mean, 
= whenever We ſpeak with Propriety and Exactneſs, 
chat Aſſemblage of Laws, Inftitutions and Cuſtoms, 
= derived from certain fixed Principles of Reaſon, 
directed to certain fixed Objects of publick o_ 
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that compoſe the general Syſtem, according toi 
which the Community hath agreed to be governed. 
By Government We mean, whenever We ſpeak in 
the ſame Manner, that particular Tenor of Con- 
duct, which a chief Magiſtrate, and inferior Ma- 
giſtrates, under his Direction and Influence, hold 
in the Adminiſtration of publick Aﬀairs. We call 
This a gcod Government, when the Execution of the 
Laws, the Obſervation of the Inſtitutions and 
Cuſtoms, in ſhort, the whole Adminiſtration of 
publick Affairs is wiſely purſued, and with a ſtrict 
Conformity to the Principle and Objects of the 
Confiitution, We call it a bad Government, when it 
is adminiſtered on other Principles, and directed to 
other Objects, either wickedly or weakly, either, 
by obtaining zew Laws, which want this Confor. 
mity, or by preverting old ones, which had it ; and. 
when This is done without Law, or in open Violation 
of the Laws, We term it a-tyrannical Government. 
In a Word, and to bring this home to our own 
Caſe, Confiitution is the Rule, by which our Princes 
ought to govern, at all Times; Government is 
That, by which they actually do govern, at any 
particular Time. One may remain immutable ; 
the other may, -and as human Nature is conſtituted, 
muſt vary. One is the Criterion, by which We are 
to iry the other; for ſurely We have a. Night to do 
ſo, ſince if We are to live in Subjection. to the Go- 
vernment of our Kings, our Kings are to govern in 
Subjection to the Conſtitution; and the, Gorformi: 
ty, or Non- Conformity of their Government to 
it, preſcribes the Meaſure of our Submiſſion to 
Them, according to the Principles of the Revolu- 
tion, and of our preſent Settlement ; in both of which, 
though ſome remote Regard was had to Bleed, yet 
the Preſervation of the Conſtitution manifeſtly deter- 


Wined the Community to the Choice then. mat 
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Jof Perſons, who ſhould govern, Another Thing 
to be conſidered is This. When Perſons are ſpoken 
of as Friends to the Government, and Enemies io the 
= Conflitutton, the Term Friendſhip is a little proſti- 
tuted, in Compliance with commom Uſage. Such 
Men are really incapable of Friendſhip ; for real 
= Friendſhip can never exiſt among Thoſe, who have 
= baniſhed Virtue and Truth. They have no Aﬀec- 
tion to any but Themſelves; no Regard to any In- 
tereſt, except their own. Their ſole Attachments 
are ſuch as I mentioned in the laſt Letter, Attach- 
ments to Power and Profit, and when they have 
contracted a Load of Infamy and Guilt, in the 
& Purſuit of theſe, an Attachment to that Protection, 
Bs which is ſufficient to procure Them Appearances: 
of Conſideration, and real Impunity. They may 
bear the Semblance of Affection to their Prince, 
and of Zeal for his Government; but They, who 
are falſe to the Cauſe of their Country, will not be 
true to any other; and the very ſame Miniſter, who 
exalts his Maſter's Throne on the Ruins of the 
Conſtitution, that He may govern without Controul, 
or retire without Danger, would do the Reverſe of 
This, if any Turn of Affairs enabled Him to com- 
pound, in that Manner, the better for Himſelf. 
Under a Prince therefore tolerably honeſt, or 
tolerably wiſe, ſuch Mn as theſe will have no great 
Sway; at leaſt, They will not hold it long. Such 
a Prince will know, that to unite Himſelf to them, 
is to diſunite Himſelf from his People, and that He 
makes a ſtupid Bargain, if He prefers Trick to Po-. 
licy, Expedient to Syſtem, and a Cabal to the Na-. 
tion. Reaſon and Experience will teach Him, that 
a Prince, who does ſo, muſt govern weakly, igno- 
1 and precariouſly ; whilſt He, who en- 
117 all the Hearts, and employs all the Heads 
and Hands of his People, governs with „ 
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with Splendour, and with Safety, and is ſure off 
riſing to a * of abſolute Power, by maintain- 
ing Liberty, which the moſt ſucceſsful Tyrant could FR 
never reach, by impoſing Slavery. But how few | 
Men (and Princes by their Leaves are Men) havre 
been found in Times paſt, or can be hoped for in 
Times to come, capable of governing by ſuch FR 
Arts as theſe ? Some cannot propoſe the Ends, nor 
ſome employ the Means; for ſome are wicked, 
and ſome are weak, This general Diviſion runs 
through the whole Race of Mankind ; of the Mul- 
titudes deſigned to obey, and of the Few deſigned 
to govern. It was this Depravity of Multitudes, 
as well as their mutual Wants, which obliged Men 
firſt to enter into Societies ; to depart from their 
natural Liberty; and to ſubject themſelves to Go. 
vernment. It was this Depravity of the Few, 
(which is often the greater, b e born no better 
than other Men, They are educated worſe) which 
obliged Men firſt to ſubject Government to Conftitu- 
tion, that They might preſerve ſocial, when They 
gave up natural Liberty, and not be oppreſſed by 
arbitrary Will. Kings may have preceded Law- 
givers, for aught I know, or have poſſibly been the 
fr Lawgruers, and Government by Will have been 
eſtabliſhed before Government by Conſtitution. Th 
ſeus might reign at Athens, Eurytion at Sparta, 
long before Solon gave Laws to the ene, and Lycur- - 
gus to the other of theſe Cities. Kings had go 
verned Rome, We know, and Conſuls had ſucceed- 
ed Kings, long before the Decemvir: compiled 3 
Body of Law; and the Saxons had their Monarchs 
before Edgar, though the Saxon Laws went under 
his Name. Theſe and a thouſand other Inſtances 
of the ſame Kind will never ſerve to F ve, what 
my Lord Bacon would prove by them, that * 3 
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£ archies do not ſubſiſt, like other Governments, 
Ly by a precedent Law, or Compact; that the 
original Submiſſion to them was natural, /ike the 
© Obedience of a Child to, his Parent; and that Alle- 
XX * giance to hereditary Monarchs is the Work of 
the Law of Nature.” But That, which theſe Ex- 
amples prove very plainly is, that however Men 
might ſubmit voluntarily in the primitive Sim * 
ty of early Ages, or be ſubjected by Cong 

XZ a Government without a Con 225 yet They N 
never long in diſcovering that I to lie by one Man's 
ul became the Cauſe of all Mens Miſery, and there- 
fore They ſoon rejected the Yoke, or made it fit 
3, eaſy on their Necks. They inſtituted Common- 
n 8 wealths, or they limited Monarchies; and here be- 
1 gan that Struggle between the 8 brit of Liberty and 

- = — A n A 2 which always Ban ſubſiſted, 
of not fatter ourſelves nor others, 

- — always ſubſiſt, except in thoſe Inſtances, of 
ich which the "mol antient Hiſtories furtiiſh ſo few, the 
eigns of à Titus, or a Trajan; for it might look 
Alike 1 to quote the preſent moſt auſpicious 

Reign. 

Fo govern a' Society of Freemen by a Conftitu- 

b ien, founded on a ee Rules of * Define 
nd directed to promote the Happineſs of the 
ole, and of every Individual, is the nobleſt 
== rerogative, which can belong to "Humanity ; and 
u may be faid, without Prophaneneſs, to imi- 
Hate God in any Caſe, This is the Cafe. But ſure 
am, He imitates the Devil, who is ſo far from 
Promoting the. Happineſs of others, that he makes 
is own Happineſs to conſiſt in the Miſery of 
thers; who governs by no Rule but That of his 

ances i B Paſſions, whatever Appearances He is forced ſome- 
what times 
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times to put on; who endeavours to corrupt the 
Innocent, and to enſlave the Free; whoſe Buſineſs FX 
is to ſeduce, or betray; whoſe Pleaſure is to 
damn; and whoſe Triumph is to torment. Odious FR 
and execrable as this Character is, it is the Cha. 
racter of every Prince, who makes uſe of hi 
Power to ſubvert, or even to weaken that Con/ti. 
tution, which ought to be the Rule of his Gern... 
ment. When ſuch a Prince fills a Throne with ſu. Þ 
perior Parts, Liberty is in the utmoſt Peril; nor 
does the Danger diminiſh in Proportion, if be 
happens to want them. Such Men as We are now {a 
to ſpeak of (Friends to the Government and Enemis 1% 
to the Conſlitution) will be always at Hand to ſupply = 
his Defe&s; for as They are the willing Inſtru- 
ments of a wicked Prince, They are the ready 
Prompters of a weak one. They may ſink into 
the Maſs of the People, and diſappear in a good 
and a wiſe Reigh, or work Themſelves into Power 
under falſe Colours. Sed Genus immortale manet, 
Their Race will continue as long as Ambition and 
Avarice prevail in the World, and there will be 
bad Citizens as long as there are bad Men. The 
good ought therefore to be always on thei 
Guard againſt Them, and whatever Diſguiſe They 
{aſſume, whatever Veils They caſt over their Con- 
duct, They will never be able to deceive Thoſe WW 
long, who obſerve. conſtantly the Difference be- t. 
tween Conſtitution and Government, and who have 

* Virtue enough to prefer the Cauſe. of the former, MD 
how unprofitable foever it may be at all Times, 
and how unpopular ſoever at ſome. But! 
ramble too long in Generals. It is high Time ! 
ſhould come to thoſe particular Meaſures, by which 
the Men I have deſcribed are moſt likely .to carry 
on their Deſigns againſt our Conſtitution r. 

| 3 hte 
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=X which I ſhall ſay ſomething of the Methods, by 
FX which alone their Deſigns may be prevented, or 
vill be defeated, if a national Union oppoſe itſelf 

by ſuch Methods as Theſe, in Time, to them. 

Nov, that I may do This the better, and make 
what I have to ſay the more ſenſibly felt, give me 
Leave to fuppoſe, (though I ſpeak of a remote 
Time, and ſuch an one as We ought to hope will 


never come) that our national Circumſtances will 
V½. ͤ be juſt the ſame as They are now, and our Conſti- 
e tution as far diſtant as it now is from that Point of 


Perfection, to which the Revolution ought to have 
brought it, might have brought it, and hath given 
the Nation a Right to expect that it ſhould be 
brought. The Completion of that glorious De- 
S liverance is ſtill imperfect, after five and forty 
= Years, notwithſtanding the Hopes then given, the 
Engagements then taken, and the Opportunities, 
that have ſince ariſen. How This hath happened, 
Eby what Arts this Juſtice to the Conſfitution hath 
been hitherto evaded, ſometimes in Favour of one 
Government, and ſometimes in Favour of another, 
might eaſily be ſhewn, and proved too, beyond 
Contradiction. But I had rather exhort, than re- 
yproach ;. and eſpecially at a Time, when a ſtrong 
Tendency appears among Men of all Denomina- 
tions to ſuch a national Unizn, as will effectually ob- 
tain the complete Settlement of our Con/tizution, 
which hath been fo long delayed, if it be honeſtly, 
yprudently and vigorouſly improved. | 
lt is certain then, that if ever ſuch Men as call 
& Themſelves Friends to the Government, but are real 
WE nemies of the Conſtitution, prevail, They will make 
gr a capital Point of their wicked Policy to keep up 
= /anding Army. Falſe Appearances of Reaſon for 
Wt will never be wanting, as long as there are Pre- 
W-:ders to the Crown; though nothing can be more 
| abſurd 
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abſurd than to employ, in Defence of Liberty, an 
Inſtrument ſo often employed to deſtroy it; though 
nothing can be more abſurd than to maintain that 
any Government ought to make uſe of the ſame Ex. 
pedient to ſupport itſelf, as anather Government, on 
the Ruins of which this Government ſtands, was ſub. 
verted for uſing ; though nothing can be proved 
more manifeſtly by Experience than theſe two Pro. 
poſitions ; that Britain is enabled, by her Situa- 
tion, to ſupport her Government, when the Bulk of 
her People are for it, without employing any Means 
inconſiſtent with her Conſtitution; and that the Bull 
of the People are not only always for the Covern - 
ment, when the Government ſupports the Con/iitz- 
non, but are even hard and flow to be detached i 
from it, when the Government attacks or under. 
mines the Con/titution, and when they are by Con- 
ſequence both juſtified in reſiſting, and even ob. 
liged in Conſcience to reſiſt the Government. 1 

I have heard it argued lately that Pretenders 2. 
broad are a Security at home, and that a Cover. 
ment, expoſed to their Attacks, will never venturi 
to attack the Con/titutiom. I have been told too 
that theſe Notions were entertained by Some, who 
drew many political Conſequences from them a 
the Revolution. But if any of thoſe Perſons are til 
alive, I perſuade myſelf, that They have altere 
this Opinion, ſince ſuch a Situation will furniſh, a4 
all Times, Pretences of Danger; ſince Pretencol 
of Danger to a Government, whether real or imag WW. 
nary, will be always urged with Plauſibility, ani 
generally with Succeſs, for obtaining new Pouei 
or for ſtraining old ones; and ſince, whilſt Thoſe 
who mean well to the Government, are impoſed up 
on by Thoſe, who mean ill to the Con/titution, i 
true Concern in the latter is loſt in a miſtaken Ze 
for the former, and the moſt important is venturi. 
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to ſave the leaſt important, when neither one nor 


n 
h FR the other would have been expoſed, if falſe Alarms 
Nt FS had not been raſhly and too implicitly taken, or if 


„true Alarms had not given unneceſſary Strength to 
n FR the Government, at the Expence of weakening the 
d- = Commtuution. | 

ed e Notwithſtanding what hath been ſaid, I do not 


imagine that an Army would be employed by theſe 
ia BS 11:n, directly and at firſt, againſt the Nation, and 
of national Liberty. I am far from thinking that any 


ans BS Men can ariſe, in future Times, capable of at- 
ulk =E tempting, in this Manner, what ſome Men in our 
4 Age, 4 call Themſelves Friends to the Covernu- 
an. ment, have been ſo weak and fo impudent as to 
hed avow in Print, and publiſh to the Nation. To de- 
der- ſtroy Britiſb Liberty with an Army of Britons is not 
on- Meaſure ſo ſure of Succeſs, as ſome People may 
ob- believe. To corrupt the Parliament is a flower, but 


Wnight prove a more effectual Method, and two or 
bree hundred Mercenaries in the two Houſes, if 
They could be liſted there, would be more fatal to 
hc Con/titution, than ten Times as many Thou- 
1 tohnds in Red and Blue out of them. Parliaments 
re the true Guardians of Liberty. For This prin- 


ipal Article of that great and noble Truſt, which 
e collective Body of the People of Britons repoſes 
yn the Repreſentative. But then no Slavery can be 
effectually brought and fixed upon us, as Par- 
anentary Slavery. By the Corruption of Parliament, 

d the abſolute Influence of a King, or his Mi- 
ee, on the two Houſes, we return into that State, 


aſtituted, and are really governed by the arbi- 

ary Will of one Man. Our whole Conflitution is 

once diſſolved. Many Securities to Liberty are 

rovided ; but the Integrity, which depends on 
(G | 


Wiipally They were inſtituted; and This is the prin- 


d deliver or ſecure us from which Parliaments were 
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the Freedom and the Independency of Parliament, is | 


to ſee the fatal Conſequences, which will neceſi. 
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the Keyſtone, that keeps the whole together. If 

This be ſhaken, our Conftitution totters. If it be 
quite removed, our Conflitution falls into Ruin, 

That noble Fabrick, the Pride of Britain, the En. 
vy of her Neighbours, raiſed by the Labour of {0 7 
many Centuries, repaired at the Expence of {7 
many Millions, and cemented by ſuch a Profuſion 7? 
of Blood; that noble Fabrick, I ſay, which ws 
able to reſiſt the united Efforts of ſo many Race 
of Giants, may be demoliſhed by a Race of Pyg- 
mies. The — —4 of Parliament is a Kind oz 
Palladium, a tutelary Goddeſs, who protects ou 
State. When ſhe is once removed, We may be. 
come the Prey of any Enemies. No Agamemm 
no Achilles will be wanted to take our City. Th. 
fites Himſelf will be ſufficient for ſuch a Conqueſt 
But I need not dwell any longer on this Subject 
There is no Man, who thinks at all, and can fa 


rily flow from this one Source, whenever it (hi 
be opened. If the Reaſon of the Thing does ns 
ſtrike him enough, Experience muſt. The- ſing 
Reign of Henry the Eigth will ſerve to ſhew, thi 
no Tyranny can be more ſevere than That, whid 
is exerciſed by a Concert with Parliament; th 
arbitrary Will may be made the ſole Rule of Gy 
vernment, even whilſt the Names and Forms off 
Free Conſtitution are preſerved; that for a Prince, 
his Miniſter, to become our Tyrant, there is 1h 
Need to aboliſh Parliaments ; there is no Need ti 
He, who is Maſter of one Part of the Leg i/latu 
ſhould endeavour to aboliſh the other two, when 
can uſe, upon every Occaſion, the united Strenghl 
of the tobole; there is no Need He ſhould be 21 
rant in the Groſs, when He can be ſo in Det 
nor in Name, when He can be ſo in Effect; Uſ 
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for Parliaments to eſtabliſh Tyranny, there is no 
Need therefore to repeal Magna Charta, or any 


4 other of the great Supports of our Liberty. It is 
enough, if They put Themſelves corruptly and 
FRE ſervilely under the Influence of ſuch a Prince, or 
FR ſuch a Minifter. —— On the whole, I conclude, 
ſo that, in the poſſible Caſe here ſuppoſed, the firſt 
and principal Object will be to deſtroy the Confli- 
al tution, under Pretence of preſerving the Govern» 


rent, by corrupting our Parkaments. I am the bet- 
ter founded in concluding that This may happen 
n ſome future Age, by what We may obſerve. in 
Jour own. There is ſurely but too much Reaſon 


do expect that the Enemies of our Conſtitution may 
de. attempt hereafter to govern by Corruption, when 
n, we hear and ſee the Friends and Advocates of our 
her preſent maſt incorrupt Miniſter harangue and ſcribble, 
ell In Favour of Corruption; when it is pleaded for 
ect Ind recommended, as a neceſſary Expedient of 
n Ja Povernment, by ſome Men of all Ranks and Or- 
cell ers; not only by profeſſed Hirelings, who write 
hat They may eat; but by Men, who have talked 
ad written Themſelves already out of their na- 
ſing ie Obſcurity and Penury, by affecting Zeal in 
» ©, he Cauſe of Liberty; not only by ſuch as Theſe, 


I. ut by Men, whoſe Birth, Education and Fortune 
aggravate their Crime and Folly ; by Men, whonr 


pf Gt Fonour at leaſt ſhould reſtrain from favouring ſo 
ns A monourable a Cauſe ; and by Men, whoſe pecu- 
inc, ar Obligations to preach up Morality ſhould re- 
rain Them, at leaſt, from being the Preachers of 
CC HW [mmorality, above all others, abominable in its 
Lone Nature, and pernicious in its Effects. - 

a 1 


Streng Theſe Men are ready, I know, to tell us that th 


b 1 


a; U 


nfiuence They plead for is neceſſary to ſtrengthen 
e Hands of Thoſe, who govern ; that Corruption 
es to oil the Wheels of Government, and to 
| G2 rendes 
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render the Adminiſtration more ſmooth and eaſy ; 
and that it can never be of dangerous Conſequence, * 
under the preſent Father of our Country.— Ab. 
ſurd and wicked Triflers ! © According to Them, 
© our excellent Conſtitution (as one of you 
Correſpondents hath obſerved extremely well, 
is no better than a Jumble. of incompatible 
Powers, which would ſeparate and fall to Piece, 
of Themſelves, unleſs reſtrained and upheld by 
ſuch honourable Methods as thoſe of Bribery and 
Corruption. They would prove, that the Fern 
of our Government is defettive to a Degree of Ridicu. 
Touſneſs. But the Ridicule, as well as the Iniquity, 
is their own. A good Government can want no 
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Power, under the preſent Conflitution. A bad on 
may, and it is fit it ſhould.  P ularity is the Ex. 
*. of one, and will effectually ſupport it. No- 
thing but Corruption can ſupport the other. If then, 
was a real Deficiency of Power in the Crown, i 
ought to be ſupplied, no Doubt. The old Whim 
ſies of Preregative ſhould not be revived ; but LR 
mitations ought to be taken off, or new Power: 1. 
be given. The Friends of Liberty acknowledge 


; 
4 
ö 


that a Ballance of the Powers, divided among tb 
three Parts of the Legiſlature, is eſſential to our C 
fiitution, and neceſſary to ſupport it. The Fin 
of Liberty therefore would concur, at leaſt to a ce 
tain Point, with the Friends of the Miniſiry; for ti 
former are Friends to Order, and Enemies to Lin 
_ cence. For Decency's ſake therefore let the De 
bate be put on this Iſſue. Let it be ſuch a Deba 
as Freemen may avow, without bluſhing. To Wh 
gue from this ſuppoſed Deficiency of Power in . 
Crown, in Favour of a Scheme of Government, 
pugnant to all Laws divine and human, is ſuch a 
Inſtance of abandoned, villainous Proftitution, 3M 
the molt corrupt Ages never ſaw, and as will pla 
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e preſent Age, with infamous Pre-eminence, at 
de, the Head of them; unleſs the Nation do itſelf 
b. Juſtice, and fix the Brand on Thoſe, who ought 
m, alone to bear it. Thus much for the Iniquity 
of the Practice pleaded for. As to the Danger of 
lit, let tis agree, that a Prince of ſuch Magnanimi- 
ty and Juſtice as our preſent Monarch, can never 
be tempted by any ſordid Motives to forget the re- 


cent Obligation, which He and his Family have to 
and the Britiſb Nation, by whom They were made 
on dings; nor to aim at greater Power and Wealth. 
iu! 


Mhan are conſiſtent with the Safety of the Conſtitu- 
in They are intruſted to preſerve, and obliged to 
ecure. Allowing This to be our preſent Caſe, 
and concerning our preſent Caſe, there are not 
wo Opinions, I dare ſay, in the whole Nation) 
Pet {till the Symptoms I have mentioned ſhew that 
the Poiſon, with which theſe pretended Friends of 


pt the Morals of Mankind, hath made ſome Pro- 
rreſs; and if this Progreſs be not immediately 
hecked by proper Antidotes, and the Power of 
Poiſoning taken from theſe Empiricks, the Diſeaſe 
ill grow incurable. The laſt diſmal Effect of it 
Hay not, or if you pleaſe, cannot happen in this 
Reign; but it may, nay it muſt happen in ſome 
tzer, unleſs We prevent it effectually and ſoon ; 
nd what Seaſon more proper to prevent it in, and 


> Lt complete the Security of our Liberties, than the 
DeſgReign of a Prince, for whom the Nation hath done 
cbat ſo much, and from whom by Conſequence the Na- 
* 


n delivered us from Popery and Slavery. There was 
9 Widom in his Councils, and Fortitude in his Con- 
duct. He ſteered through many real Difficulties at 

home, and He fought our Battels abroad; and yet 
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bd E Jovernment, and real Enemies of the Conſtitution, cor- 


on hath »Right10 expoRt-o much? King Wilkes 
r 


} thoſe Points of Security, which had been neglected, 
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or not ſufficiently provided for, in the Honey- moon : 

of his Acceſſion, were continually preſſed upon | 

Him, during the whole Courſe of his 0 55 The 
ac 


Men, who preſſed them, were called obttes, 
Tories, Republicans, and Iacendiaries too, not from 


the Throne indeed, but by the Clamour of Thoſe, 
who ſhewed great Indifference at leaſt for the Con. 
ſtitution, whilſt They affected great Zeal for the 
Government. They ſuceceded however in Part, and 
We enjoy the Benefit of their Succeſs. If They 
did not ſucceed in the whole; if the Settlement 
neceſſary to ſecure our Liberty, and therefore in- 
tended at the Revolation, be not yet compleat ; let 
us be perſuaded, and let us act on that Perſuaſion, 


that the Honour of compleating it was referved to 


crown the Glories of the preſent Reign. To finiſh Þ 
the great Work, which King William began, of 
eſtabliſhing the Liberties of Britain on firm and 
durable Foundations, muſt be reputed an Honour 
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ſurely; and to whom can this Honour belong more 


juſtly than to a Prince, who gmulates in fo remark- / 


able a Manner all the other herojek Virtues of his 
renowned Predeceffor ? 


hr ITO ALE HG BEET Au 
LET TEE It 
SIR, 


IF it was poſſible for any Man, who hath the 
leaſt Knowledge of our Conſtitution, to doubt 


in good Earneſt whether the Preſervation of publict 5 ä 


Freedom depends on the Prefervation of Parliamen. 
tary Freedom, his Doubts might be removed and 


his Opinion decided, one would imagine, 9 1 
| | 'P 
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angle, obvious Remark ; that all the Deſigns of 
N FR our Princes againſt Liberty, ſince Parliaments began 
n to be eſtabliſhed on the Model till ſubſiſting, have 
he been directed conſtantly to one of theſe #209 Points; 
„either to obtain ſuch Parliaments as they could govern ; 
m or elſe to ſtand all the Difficulties, and: to. run all 
e, the Hazards of governing without Parliaments. The 
Means principally employed, to the firſt of theſe 
he Purpoſes, have been undue Influences on the Elic- 
ad tien of Members of the Houſe of Commons, and 
eon theſe Members, when choſen. When ſuch In- 
nt PR fluences could be employed ſucceſsfully, They 
N- FS have anſwered all the Ends of arbitrary Will; and 
let when they could not be ſo employed, arbitrary 
n, Nil hath bw forced to ſubmit to the Conſtitution. 
10 BT This bath been the Caſe, not only fince, but be- 
in fore that great Change in the Ballance of Property, 
of Þ which began in the Reigns of Henry the Sevent} 
an 2nd Henry the Eigth, and carried 4 great Part 0 
ur 8 that Weight into the Scale of the Commens, which 


F tcenth Century, (an Ara pretty near to that, when 
Parliaments received their preſent Form) We ſhall 


of our Kings, Richard the Second. That he might 
= tan his Wi which was raſb, He directed Man- 
adtes to bis Sheriffs, (Officers of the Crown, and 
vpointed by the Crown ; for ſuch they were then, 
ad fuch they ſtill are) te return certain Perſons no- 


Influence over the El:iors. In the next Place, 


Threats and Terrour, and ſometimes by Gifts, ta:conſent 


end thus he acquired 


Hauſe 


"Ts. 


re had lain before in the Scale of the Peers and 
== Glergy. | 
his 115 we look back as far as the Cloſe of the Four- 


. find beth theſe Means employed by one of the worſt 
Sz 


= minated by himſelf ; and thus He acquired an undue” 
He obliged the Perſons thus returned ſemetimes by. 


| to thoſe Things, which- were prejudicial to the Realm; 
an undue Influence over the 


E 
Houſe of Commons; ſo that, upon the whole; the 
arbitrary Will of a raſh, headſtrong Prince, and 
the Suggeſtions of his wicked Mmiſters, guided the 
Proceedings of Parliament, and became the Law 
of the Land. I might purſue Obſervations of the 
ame Kind through ſeveral faccecding Reigns ; but 
to avoid lengthening theſe Letters, which are 
grown perhaps too long already, let us deſcend at 
once to the Reign of King Charles the Second; 
for in that We ſhall find Examples of all the Means, 
which a Court, that hath common Senſe; and a 
Prince, who will not ſet his Crown on the Caſt of 
a Dye, can take to undermine the Foundations of 
Liberty, either by governing Parliaments, or by go- 
verning without them. ' 1 
No the firſt Attempt, of this Kind, Which 
King Charles made againſt the Conſtitution, was 
This. He improved and managed the Spirit of 
the ft Parliament He called, fo as to render the 
two Houſes obſequious to his Will, almoſt in every 
Caſe ; and having got the TRIENNIAL BILL re- 
pealed, He kept the ſame Parliament in Being for 
many Years by Proregations ; which crept into 
Cuſtom long before his Time, but were ſtill a mo- 
dern Invention, with reſpect to the primitive In- 
ſtitution of Parliaments, and wholly repugnant to 
the antient Practice. Thus he eſtabliſhed a „land- 
ing Parliament; which is, in the Nature of it, as 
dangerous as a flanding Army, and may become, 
in ſome Conjunctures, much more fatal to Liberty. 
When the Meaſures of his Adminiſtration grew too 
bad, and the T'endency of them too apparent to 
be defended and ſupported, - even in that Parlia- 
ment, and even by a Party-Spirit, He had Re courſe 
to a ſc ond Attempt; That is, to Corruption; and 
Gifford firſt liſted a mercenary Band of Fr.ends to 
the Government, againſt the Conſtitution, Let us 
Ste | obſcuve, 
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obſerve, on this Occaſion, and as We paſs along, 
that a national Party (ſuch a Party as the Court 
adepts, in Contradiſtinction to ſuch a Party as it 
creates, ) will always retain ſome national Principles, 
ſome Regard to the Conſtitutiun. They may be 
tranſported, or ſurprized, during the Heat of Con- 
teſt eſpecially, into Meaſures of long and fatal 
Conſequence. They may be carried on, for a 


certain Time and to a certain Point, by the Luſts 


of Vengeance and of Power, in order to wreak 
one upon their Adverſaries, and to ſecure the other 
to themſelves. But a national Party will never be 
the Inſtrament of compleating national Ruin, They 
will become the Adverſaries of their Friends, and 
the Friends of their Adverſaries, to prevent it; 
and the Miniſter, who perſiſts in fo villainous a 
Project, by what Name ſoever he may affect to 
diſtinguiſh . Himſelf and his Followers, will be 
found | 
Party. - But the Difference between one and the 
at her is ſo viſible, and the Boundaries, where Party 
ceaſes and Fafimr commences, are fo ſtrongly 
marked, that it is ſufficient to point at them. 

I return therefore, and obſerve that when the 
Spirit of Party failed King Charles, and the Cor- 
ruption He employed proved ineffectual, He re- 


ſolved to govern for a Time without Parliaments, 


and to employ that Time, as ſoon as he had 
checked the Spirit of one Party, by enflaming 
that of another, in garbling Corporations.. He had 
found by Experience, that it was impoſſible to 
corrupt the Stream in any great Degree, as long 
as the Fountain continued pure. . He applied Him- 
{elf therefore to ſpread the Taint of the Court in 
them, and to poiſon thoſe Springs, from whence 
the Health and  Vigour of the Conſtitution flow. 
This was the third, the laſt, and by much the moſt 
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really at the Head of a Faction, not of a 
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of theſe Nations upon laſting Foundations. 


This being, I ſay, the avowed Deſign of the R. 


without which Liberty can never be ſecure, were 
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dangerous Expedient, employed by the Friends of 
the Government, in the Reign of King Charles the 
Second, to undermine our Liberties. The Effect 
of it He did not live to fee ; but we may eaſily 
conjecture what it would have been. 

The Uſe I make of what hath been Here faid is 
This. The Deſign of the Revolution being not 
only to fave us from the immediate Attempts on 
our Religion and Liberty, made by King Fame, 
but to ſave us from all other Attempts, which had 
been made, or might be made, of the Tame Ten- 
dency to renew and ſtrengthen our Conftitution ; 
* © to eſtabliſh the Peace, Honour, and Happineſs 


and to procure a Settlement of the Religion, 
and of the Liberties and Properties of the Sub- 
jects, upon ſo ſure a Foundation, that there 
might be no Danger of the Nation's relapſing 


* into the like Miſeries at any Time hereafter? 


volution, and the Nation having engaged in it on « 
Confidence that all this would be effectually per- 
formed, the Deſign of the Revolution was not ac- 
compliſhed, the Benefit of It was not ſecured to 
us, the juſt ExpeCtations of the Nation could not 
be anſwered, unlefs the Freedom of Eletions, and 
the Frequency, Integrity and Independency of Parla- 
ments were ſufficiently provided for. Theſe are 
the Eſſentials of Britiſb Liberty. Defects in other 
Parts of the Conſtitution can never be fatal, if theſe 
are preſerved intire. But Defects in theſe vil 
foon deſtroy the Conſtitution, though every other 
Part of it ſhould be fo % However it 
happened, the Truth and Notoricty of the Fact 
oblige us to fay that theſe important Conditions, 


| almoſi 
® See the Prince of Orange Declaration. 


— i» 
ack wholly neglefed ar the Revolution. The- 


Claim of Right declares, indeed, that © Elections 
3 *© ought to be free; that Freedom of Speech and 
© 3 © Debates ought not to be impeached, or queſtion- 
ed out of. Parliament, and that Parliaments 
© ought to be held frequently. But ſuch Decla- 
t rations, however ſolemnly made, are nothing bet- 
ter than pompous Trifles, if They ſtand alone; 
„ productive of no Good, and thus far productive of 
Ill, that they ſerve to amuſe Mankind, in Points 
þ of the greateſt Importance, and wherein it con- 
cerns them the moſt nearly neither to be deceived, . 
nor fo much as amuſed. Theſe were Rights, no 
Doubt, to which the Nation had an indiſputable 
þ Claim. But then they ought to have been more 
than claimed, ſince they had been fo often and ſo 
e lately invaded. That they were not more than 
claimed, that they were not effectually aſſerted: 
Fand ſecured, at this Time, gave very great and 
immediate Diſſatisfaftion ; and They, who were 
called Vhs in thoſe Days, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by the Loudneſs of their Complaints. Thus, for. 
Inſtance,. They inſiſted that there could be no * 
real Settlement, nay that it was a 7% to talk of a 
Settlement, till the Manner and Time F calling Par- 
laments, and their fitting, when called, were fully. 
determined; and This, in order to prevent the 
Practice of keeping ONE and the SAME PARLIA- 
== MENT % Jong on Foot, till the Majority was corrupted- 
fees, Gifts and Penſions... They inſiſted that 
© the Aſſurances given at the Revolution had led them 
to think that the antient legal Courſe of ANNUAL-- 
= LY CHOSEN PARLIAMENTS Would have been im- 
= mdiately rſtared; and the particular een, 
| OT. 
Dee Confiderations concerning the State of the Nation, 
= by Mr. Ham den,,. publiſhed. in 1692. 
= T. 4: Enquiry, er a Diſcaurſe, &c. publiſhed in 1693. 
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of King William, who had received the Crown by 
Gift of the People, and who had renewed the 
original Contract with the People, (which are pre- 
ciſely the Circumſtances of the preſent Royal Fa- 


mily) were urged as particular Reaſons for. the 
Nation to expect this Compliance. 


The frequent fitting of Parliament was indeed 
provided for, indirectly and in Conſequence, by 
the Exigencies of the Var, which ſoon followed 
the Revolution. This War made annual Supplies ne. 
ceſſary ; and, before it was over, the ſame Ne- 
ceſſity of annual Seſſions of Parliament came to be 
eſtabliſhed, as it continues to this Hour, by the 
great Alteration made relatively to the publick Re. 
venue. The whole publick Revenue had been the 
King's formerly. Parliamentary Aids were, in thoſe 
Days, extraordinary and occaſional ; and Things 
came to that Paſs at laſt, that Parhaments were 
more frequently, or more rarely convened, juſt as 
Courts had more frequent, or more rare Occaſions 
for ſuch Supplies. But King William began to be, 
and all our Princes ſince Him have continued to 
be, only Proprietors for Life of that Part of the 
publick Revenue, which is appropriated to their Civil 
Lin; although they are intruſted ſtill with the Ma- 
nagement of the Whole, and are even with the 
Stewards of the publick Creditors for that Part, which 
is the private Property of 'theſe Creditors, This is 
the preſent State, ſufficiently known, but neceſſary 
to be mentioned particularly on this Occaſion ; 
and this muſt continue to be the State; unlels 
ſome. Prince ſhould ariſe hereafter, Who, being 
adviſed by. a x” roi Miniſter, abetted by a mer- 
cenary Faction, ſupported by a flanding Army, and 
inſtigated, like Richard the Second, by the ® Roſh- 
nei of his own Temper, may lay rapacious Hands 
| | on 
Per immoderatam voluntatem. © 


_ 
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on all the Funds, - that have been created, , and by 
applying legally what He may raiſe Iegally, con- 


vert the whole to his own Uſe, and ſo eſtabliſh 


arbitrary Power, by depriving at one Stroke many 
of his Subjects of their Property, aud all of them 
of their Liberty. Till this happens, (and Heaven 
forbid that it ſhould be ever attempted !) Seſſions of 
Parliament muſt be annually held, or the Govern- 
ment itſelf be diſtreſſed. But neither is This ſuch 
a direct and full Security as the Importance of 
the Thing requires ; nor does the Security of our 
Liberty conſiſt only in frequent Seſſions of Parlia-- 
ments; but it conſiſts likewiſe in frequent new Par- 
liaments, Nay, it conſiſts ſo much more in thes 
than in the other, that the former may tend with- 
out the latter, even more than the Diſcontinuance of 
Parliaments, to the Loſs of Liberty. This was 
foreſeen by the Wiſdom of our Con/?itution, Ac- 
cording to that, although it became in Time (by 
the Courſe of Events and inſenſible Alterations ) 
no longer neceſſary to call Parliaments once, or 
even twice in a-Year, which had been the more an- 
tient Practice; yet ſtill our K7gs continued under 
an 1 of proceeding long in Government, 
with any tolerable Eaſe and Safety to themſelves, 
without the Concùrrence and Aſſiſtance of rheſe 
e According to the ſame Conſtitution, as 

arliaments were to be held, ſo they were to be 


choſen frequently ; and the Opinion, that the Held. 


mg and Continuance of Parliaments depended abfolutely 
on the Will of the Prince, may be juſtly ranked a- 
mongſt. thoſe Attempts, that were made by ſome 


Men to ſet the Law, whilſt others endeavoured to 


ſet the Goſpel, on the Side of arbitrary Power. This 
is the plain Intent and Scheme of our Conftitution, 
Which provides that the Repreſentatives of the People 
ſhould have frequent Opportunities to communi- 


Cate 
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tate together about national Grievances ; to eom- 


ain of them, and to obtain the Redreſs of them, 
n an orderly,, ſolemn, legal Manner; and that 
the People ſhould have frequent Opportunities of 
calling their on ORE as it were, 
for the Diſcharge of the committed to them, 
and of approving, or diſapproving their Conduct, 
by electing, or not electing them anew,. Thus 
our Conſtitution ſuppoſes that Princes may abuſe 
their Power, and Parhaments betray their Truſt ; 
and provides, as far as human Wiſdom can pro- 
vide, that neither one, nor the other, may be able 


to do ſo long, without a ſufficient Controul. If 


the Crown, indeed, perſiſts in uſurping on the Li- 
berties of the People, or in any other Kind of Male- 


Adminiſtration ; and if the Prince, who wears it, 


proves deaf, as our Princes have ſometimes been, 


to the Voice of his Parliament and his People, there 


remains no Remedy in the Syſtem of the Conftitu- 
tion. The Conſtitution is broken by the Obſtinacy 


of the Prince, and the“ People mult appeal to 


Heaven in this, as in all other Cafes, where they 
© have no Judge on Earth.“ Thus, if a Parlia- 
ment ſhould perſiſt in abetting Mal- Admin/fration, 
or any Way give up thoſe Liberties, which th 
were intruſted to maintain, no Doubt can be made 
but that the Pꝛople would be in the ſame Caſe ;. 
ſince their Repreſentatives have no more Right to 
betray them, than their Kings have to ufurp upon 
them ; and by Canſcquence they would acquire 
the ſame Right of appealing to Heaven, if our Con- 
fittution had not provided a Remedy againſt his 
Evil, which- could nat be provided againſt the 
other; but our Conſtitutian hath provided ſuch a 
Remedy in the frequent Succeſſion of new Parliaments, 
by which there is not Time ſufficient given to ow 
; / a 4 


Lochs Efſay upon Government, Chap. xiu. 
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"IX a Majority of the Repreſentatives of the People into a: 
FE minisTERIAL- CABAL; or by which, if this. 
| ſhould- 1 ſuch a Cabal muſt be ſoon broken. 
Theſe: Reflections and fuch others, as they natu- 

| rally ſuggeſt, are ſufficient to convince any think- 
| ing Man, ½, That nothing could make it ſafe, 
© © nor therefore reaſonable, to repoſe in any Set of 
Men whatſoever, fo great a Truſt as the collective 
Body delegates on the Repreſentative in this King- 
; dom, except the Shortneſs of the Term, for which 
this Truſt. is delegated. 24h, That every Pro- 
longation of this Torm is therefore, in its Degree,. 
unfafe for the People; that it weakens their Security, 
and 2 Liberty by the very Powers given 
for its Preſervation. 34ly, That fuch Prolongations, 
expoſe the Nation, in the 1 e Caſe of having 
a corrupt Parliament, to loſe the great Advantage 
which our Conſtitution hath provided, of curing 
the Evil, before it grows N and deſperate, 
by the gentle Method of chuſing a new Repreſenta- 
tive, and reduce the Nation by Conſequence to 
have no other Alternative than that. of ſubmitting, 
or reſiſting though Submiffion will be as grievous, 
and Reſiſtance much more difficult, when the L. 
Batu betrays its Truſt, than when the King a- 
ne abuſes his Power. Theſe Reflections, I 
fay, are fufficient to prove theſe Propoſitions; 
and theſe Propoſitions ſet before us, in a very 
ſtrong Light, the Neceſſity of uſing our utmaſt 
Efforts that the true Deſign of our Conſtitutions 
may be purſued as cloſely as poſſible by the Re- 
eſtabliſhment of annual or at leaſt of triennial Par- 
liaments. But the Importance of the Matter, and 
the particular Seaſonableneſs of the Conjuncture, 
invite me to offer one Conſideration more upon 
this Head, which, Lthink, will not ſtrike the leſs 
for being obvious and plain, It is This. Should 
ja King obtain, for many Tears at once, the * 
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of the whole Legiſlature, in order to aſſiſt, and con- 


ference In the Sentiments of Mankind, about theſe 


the Conſtitution will really feel. Propoſe the keep- 
. aments, the fame Friends of Government will contend 


ſtrenuouſly for one and by Conſequence for both; 
' ſince there can be no Reaſon alledged for the fr}, 


_ drawn. from two, or three commonplace Topick 
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and Powers, which uſed to be granted annually to 
Him ; This would be. deemed, I preſume, even 
in the preſent Age, an unjuſlifiable Meaſure and 
an intolerable Grievance, for this plain Reafon ; 
becauſe it would alter our Conſtitution in the fun. 
damental Article, that requires frequent Aſſemblies 


troul too, the executive Power, which is intruſted 
with one Part of it. Now I aſk, is not the Ar. 
ticle which requires frequent Elections of the Re. 
preſentative By the collective Body of the People, in 
order to ſecure the latter againſt the ill Conſe. 
quences of the poſſible Weakneſs, . or Corruption 
'of the former, as fundamental an Article, and as 
eſſential to the Preſervation of our Liberties, as the 
other? No Man dares fay that it is not; at leaſt no 
Man, who deſerves our Attention. The People 
of Britain have as good a Right, and a Right as 
neceſſary to be aſſerted, to keep their Repreſenta- 
tives true to the Truſt repoſed in them, and to the 
Preſervation of the Con/titution, by the Controul 
of frequent Elections, as they have to keep their King; 
true to the Truſt repoſed in them, and to the Pre. 
ſervation of the Conſtitution, by the Controul of 


frequent Sitting: of Parliament. How comes it 
then to paſs, that we may obſerve. ſo great a Dit- 


33 


C 
. 


two Caſes? Propoſe the i, there is no ſervilt E 
Friend of Government, who will not affect all that r 
Horror at the Propoſition, which every Friend e 


ing up ſeptennial, nay, the making decennial Parl. 


which is not ſtronger for the laſt, and would not 
be ſtill ſtronger for a longer Term, Theſe Reaſons 


4 
of pretended Conveniency, and E Fee , or of fup- 
poſed Tranquility at home, and Strength abroad, I 
need not mention, They have been mentioned 
by others, and ſufficiently refuted. But That, 
* which may very juſtly appear marvellous, is this; 
that ſome Men, I think not many, who are true 
Friends of the Conſtitution, have been ſtaggered in 
their Opinions, and almoſt ſeduced by the falſe 
E Reaſoning of theſe Friends of Government ; though 
EZ nothing can be more eaſy than to ſhew from Rea- 
ſon and Experience, that Convenience, Expediency, and + 
= domeſtick Tranquillity may be, and in Fact have been 
as well, nay better ſecured, under triennial, nay 
annual Parliaments, than under Parhaments of a 
hunger Continuance ; and as for the Strength abroad, 
(chat is, national Credit and Influence) it will de- 
pend on the Opinion foreign Nations have of our 
national Diſpoſitions, and the Unanimity of our 
By Sentiments. It muſt be chiefly determined there- 
fore by their Knowledge of the real Senſe of the 
Nation. Now. that can appear no Way ſo much 
Jas in the natural State of 'our' Conſtitution, by fre- 
quent Elections; and when it does appear fo, it muſt 
have another Kind of Effect than the bare Reſolu- 


tions of a /tale, miniſterial Parliament; eſpecially 

. f it happens, as it may happen in ſome future 
hele Wine, that the Senſe of the Nation ſhould appear 
roll o be different from the Senſe of /uch a Parliament ; 
that and that the Reſolutions i 20 4. Parliament ſhould” 
de avowedly dictated by Men, odious and hated, 
deep: WF ontemptible and contemned, both at Home and 
dard. Abroad. | BCE 
ntend But in the Suppoſition that ſome Inconveniencies 
both; ay ariſe by frequent Elections; (which is only al- 
firſh | owed for Argument's Sake; ) are ſuch Inconve- ' 
d noi ¶iencies, and the trifling Conſequences of them, 
aſon go de ſet in the Balance againſt the Danger of 
ppicks | weakening 
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weakening any one Barrier of our Liberty! Every 
Form of Government hath Advantages and Diſad- 
vantages peculiar to it. Thus ab/olute Monarchies 
ſeem formed for ſudden and vigorous Efforts of 
Power, either in attacking, or in defending; whilſt, 

in free Conſtitutions, the Forms of Government 
9 be neceſſarily more complicated and ſlow; 
fo that in theſe, the ſame 3 cannot be always 
kept, nor the ſame Diſpatch always made, nor 
the fame Stcadineſs of ö — ways purſued. 
Muſt all theſe Forms, inſtituted to preſerve the 
Checks and Controuls of the ſeveral Parts of the 
Conſtitution on one another, and neceſſary by Con- 
ſequence to preſerve the Liberty of the whole, be 
abandoned therefore, and a free Gonſtitution be de- 
ftroyed, for the ſake of ſome little Conveniency, or 
 Expediency, the more, in the Adminiſtration of 
publick Affairs? No certainly. We muſt keep 
our free Conſtitution, with the fmalł Defetts belong- 
ing to it, or We muſt change it for an arbitrary 
Government, free perhaps from theſe Deſects, but 
liable to more and to worſe. In ſhort, We muſt 
make our Option ; and furely this O wean is not 
hard to be made, between the real and permanent 
Bleſlings of Liberty, diffuſed through a I Na- 
tian, and the fantaſtick and accidental Advan 2 
which they, who govern, not the Body of the 


ple, enjoy under ab/olute Manarchies. I will = 


multiply Inſtances, though they croud in upon me. 
Tue Canſuls were choſen annually at Rome, 
and the Praconſular Power in the Government of 
Provinces was limited to a Tear. Several Incon- 
veniencies aroſe, no Doubt, from the ſtrict Ob- 
2 of this Inſtitution, Some appear very 


oy in Hiſtory ; and We may aſſure ourſelves 


many Arguments of eee of Expedi- 
the Cie, nd 
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„ 
of giving Strength and Veigbt to the Arms and 
Counſels of the Commonwealth, were urged to 
prevail on the People to diſpenſe with theſe Inſtitu- 
tions, in Favour of Pompey and of Cæſar. What 
was the Conſequence; the Pyrates were extirpated, 
the Price of Corn was reduced, Spain was held in 
Subjection, Gaul was conquered, the Germans were 
repulſed, Rome triumphed, her Government flouriſhed; 
but het Con/?itution was deſtroyed, her Liberty was 
loſt, ---- The Law of Habeas Corpus, that noble 


Badge of Liberty, which every 8 of Britain 


wears, and by which he is diſtinguiſhed fo eminent- 
ly, not from the Slaves alone, but even from the 
Freemen of other Countries; the Law of Habeas 
Corpus, I fay, may be attended perhaps with fome 
little Inconveniencies, in Time of Sedition and 
Rebellion.----The flow Methods of giving Money, 
and the fri? Appropriations of it, when given, may 
be attended with forme Inconveniency likewiſe, in 
Times of Danger, and in great Exigencies of the 
State, ---- But who will plead for the Repeal of the 
Haheas Corgus Act; or who would not prefs for the 
Revival of it, if it ſtood ſuſpended for an indefinite, 
of even a Zong Term f- -Who will ſay that the 
Practice of giving Maney without Account, or paſſing 
Vates of Credit ; (by which the Purſe of the People 
is taken out of the Hands of thoſe, whom the Peo- 
ple truſted, and put into the Hands of thoſe, whom 
they neither did nor would have truſted): who will 
fy that ſuch a Deviation from thofe Rules Par- 
lament, which. ought to be deemed facred and pre- 
ſerved inviolate, may be eftabliſhed, or ſhould not 
2 by all poſfible Means, if it was eſtab- 


If all this be as clear as 1 imagine it is: if the 
Objections to frequent Election of Parliaments do 
not lyo ; or, ſuppoſing them to lye, if the Danger 
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on one Side outweighs vaſtly the ſuppoſed Inconve- 
niency of the other; nay, if Laws and Þ/titatiansy 
not more eſſential to the Preſervation of Liberty 
than this antient and fundamental Rule of. our Con- 
fiitution, be maintained; and if all Men are forced 
to agree, (even They, who wiſh them perhaps 
aboliſhed) that they ought to be maintained, for 
the Sake of preſerving Liberty; let me aſk again, 
how comes it to paſs that We obſerve fo great a 
Difference between the Sentiments and Reaſenings 
of Mankind about frequent” Seſſions of Parliament, 
and frequent Parliaments ; about the Caſe now be- 
fore us, and all the others that have been mentioned? 
The oply Manner, in which I can account for 
ſuch an Inconſiſtency, is This, The Sight of the 
Mind differs very much from the Sight of the Bo- 
dy, and its Operations are frequently the Reverſe of 
the other. Objects at a Diſtance appear to the for- 
mer in their true Magnitude, . and” diminiſh as they 
are brought nearer. The Event, that created 
much Aſtoniſhment, Indignation; or Terror in 
Proſpect, creates leſs and leſs, as it approaches, and 
by the Time it happens, Men have familiar ized 
themſelves with it. -If the Romans had been told, 
in the Days of Augu/tus, that an Emperor would 
ſucceed, in wboſe Reign an Horſe ſhould.” be made 
Conſul, they would have been extremely ſurprized. 
I believe, they were not ſo much ſurprized, when 
the Thing happened. ; when the Horſe was Conſul 
and Caligula Emperor. Ii it, had been foretold to 
thoſe Patriots at the Revolution, who remembered 
long Parliaments, who ſtill felt the Smart of them, 
who ſtruggled hard for annual, and obtained with 
much Difficulty, at the End of five or ſix Years, 
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fhree Years, would chuſe itſelf for four more, and 
entail ſeptennial Parliaments on the Nation; that 
This would happen, and the Fruits of their honeſt 
Labours be loſt, in little more than twenty Years ; 
and that it would be brought about, whilſt our 
Government continued on the Foundations they 
had then ſo newly laid ; if all This had been fore- 
told at the Time I mention, it would have appeared 
improbable and monſtrous to the Friends of the 
Revolution, Yet it hath happened; and, in leſs 
than twenty Years, it is grown or is growing fa- 
miliar to us. The uniform Zeal and Complai- 
ſance-of our Parliaments for the Crown leave little 
Room to apprehend any Attempt to govern without 
them; or to make them do in ane Sefſton the Work 
of ſeven ; though this would be extremely convenient, 
no Doubt, a great Eaſe to future Miniſters, and a 
great ſaving of Expence and Time to Country Gen- 
tlemen, But ſuppoſe, (for I deſire it may be re- 
membered that We reaſon hypothetically) ſuppoſe a 
Parliament ſhould think fit to give, in the fir/? Se/- 
fron, all the Money, all the Credit, and all the 
Powers, neceſſary for carrying on the Government, 
during ſeven Tears; and then let thoſe Perſons, 
who will be ſhock'd at this Suppoſition, and yet de- 
clare themſelves for ſeptennial Parhaments, lay their 
Hands on their Hearts, and conſider whether ſuch 
an Alteration of the Conſtitution might not grow 
familiar 10 them, and even gain their 133 
I think, it would do ſo. I am ſure, it might as 
reaſonably as the other. . They would find the Eaſe, 
in one Caſe, of little Aitendance, as much as that 
of diſtant Ele&ions, in the other. The Arguments 
of Conventency, Expediency, publick Tranquillity, and 
Strength to the Goverfiment, would be juſt as well 
apply'd ; and if the Miniſters ſhould, by Miracle, 
make no very exorbitant ill Uſe of ſuch a Situation, 
1.08 I doubt 
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1 doubt whether He, who ſhould plead for annual 
Parliaments then, would be much better heard by 
the ſame Perſons, than He, who pleads for frequent 
Elections of Parliaments, is now. But let not the 
Lovers of Liberty, the Friends of our Conflitution, 
reaſon in this Manner. Let Them remember that 
Danger commences, when the Breach is made, 
not when the Attack is begun ; that He, who ne- 
glects to ſtop the Leak, as ſoon as it is diſcovered, 
in Hopes to fave his Ship by Pumping, when the 
Water gufhes in with Violence, deſerves to be 
drown'd-; and, to lay aſide Figures of Speech, that 
our Conſtitution is not, like the Schemes of Jome Po- 
Titicians, a Jumble of disjointed, incoherent Whim- 
ſies, but a noble and wiſe Syſtem, the eſſential 
Parts of which are ſo proportioned, and ſo inti- 
mately connected, that a Change in one begets a 
Change in the whole; that the frequent Elections if 
Parliament are as much an eſſential Part of this Sy- 
Rem as the frequent Sittings of Parliament; that the 
Work of the Revolution is imperfect therefore, and 
our future Security precarious, unleſs our. ancient 
"Conflitution be reſtored, in this eſſential Part; and 
that the Reſtoration of it, in this Part, in one of 
thoſe Methods, by which alone the pernicious De- 
ſigns of ſuch Men, as We have mentioned im a for- 
mer Letter, if any ſuch ſhould be ever admittbd 
into Power, (Enemies to the Conflitution, under the 
Maſk of Zeal for the Government) may be defeated. 
5 Jam, SIR, &c. 
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LETTER XI. 


SIR, 
XE have obſerved already that the Conflitution of 
the Britiſh Government ſuppoſes our Kings ma) 


abuſe 
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abuſe their Power, and our Repreſentatives betray 
their Truſt; and provides againſt both theſe Con- 


tingencies, as well as human Wiſdom can provide. 


Here let us obſerve that the ſame Conſtitution is very 
far from ſuppoſing the People will never betray Them- 
ſelves; and yet this Caſe is poſſible, no Doubt. 
We do not read, I think, of more than * one Na- 
tion, who refuſed Liberty, when it was offered to 
Them ; but We read of many, and have almoſt 
ſeen ſome, who loſt it through their own Fault, by 


the plain and neceſſary Conſequences of their own 


Conduct, when they were in full Poſſeſſion of it, 
and had the Means of ſecuring it effectually in 
their Power. A wiſe and brave People will neither 
be cozen'd, nor bully'd out of their Liberty; but a 
wiſe and brave People may ceaſe to be ſuch ; They 


may degenerate ; They may fink into Sloth and 


Luxury; They may reſign Themſelves to a 
treacherous Conduct; or abet the Enemies of the 
Conſtitution, under a Notion of ſupporting the 
Friends of the Government ; They may want the 
Senſe to diſcern their Danger in T ime ; or the Cou- 
rage to reſift, when it ftares Them in the Face. 
The Targuins were expelF'd, and Rome reſum'd her 
Liberty, Cæſar was murdered, and all his Race 
extin& ; but Rome remained in Bondage, From 


whence this Difference ? } Machiavel ſhall account 
for it. In the Days of Tarquin, the People of 


Rome were not yet corrupted. In the Days of C- 
ſar, They were moſt corrupt. Afree People may 
be ſometimes betrayed ; but no Peaple will betray 
themſelves, and ſacrifice their Liberiy, unleſs they 


fall into a State of univerſal Corruption: and when | 


They 


*The Cappadocians, wid. Strabo Lib. 12.——Liberta- 
tem repudiaverunt, ut quam [ibi dicerent intolerabilem. 
+ Diſcourſes Lib. 1. c. 17. 5 
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They are once fallen into ſuch a State, They will 
be ſure to loſe what They deſerve no longer to en- 
joy. To what Purpoſe therefore ſhould our Con/t:- 
tut ion have ſuppoſed a Caſe, in which no Remedy 
can avail; a Caſe, which can never happen, till 
i the Spirit, which formed this Conſtitution firſt, and 
| hath preſerved it ever ſince, ſhall be totally extin- 
i guiſhed ; and ' till it becomes an ideal Entity, like 
the Utopia, exiſting in the Imagination, or Memo- 
ry, no where elſe ? As all Government began, fo 
all Government muſt end by the People; tyrannical 
Governments by their Virtue and Courage, and 
even free Governments by their Vice and Baſeneſ, 
Our Conſtitution, indeed, makes it impoſſible to de- 
ſtroy Liberty by any ſudden Blaft of a popular Fu- 
ry, or by the Tickers of a Few ; for though the 
any cannot eaſily hurt, they may eaſily ſaye 
themſelves. But if the Many will concur with the 
Few ; if They will adviſedly and deliberately ſuffer 
their Liberty to be taken away by Thoſe, on whom 
h They delegate Power to preſerve it; This no Con- 
| ſtitution can prevent. God would not fupport even 
his own Theocracy againſt the concurrent Deſire 
of the Children of 7/rael, but gave them a Ling in 
his Anger. How then ſhould our human Conſt: 
tution of Government ſupport itſelf againſt ſo uni- 
verſal a Change, as We here ſuppoſe, in the Tem- 
per and Character of our People? It cannot be. 
We may give ourſelves a Tyrant in our Folly, it 
Me pleaſe. But This can never happen till the 
whole Nation falls into a State of political Repro- 
bation. Then, and not till then, political Dam- 
Dee to #955 = <7 
Let us deſcend into a greater Detail, in order to 
develope theſe Reflections fully, and to puſh the 
Conſequences of them home to our ſelves, and to 


our preſent State, They deſerve our utmoſt At 
„„ 0 "OOO 
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AS 
tention, and are ſo far from being foreign to the 
Subject of theſe Eſſays upon Parties, that they will 
terminate in the very Point, at which We began, 
and wind up the whole in one important Leſſon. 
To proceed then; I ſay, that if the People of 
this Iſland ſhould ſuffer their Liberties to be at any 
Time raviſhed, or ſtolen from Them, They 
would incur greater Blame, and deſerve by Conſe- 
quence leſs Pity, than any enſlaved and opprefled 
People ever did. . By how much true Liberty ( That 


| is, Liberty ſtated and aſcertained by Law, in equal 


Oppoſition to popular Licence and arbitrary Will) 
hath been more boldly aſſerted, more wiſely or 
more ſucceſsfully improved, and more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in This, than in other Countries; by fo 
much the more heavy would our juſt Condemnation 
prove in the Caſe, that is here ſuppoſed. The 
Virtue of our Anceſtors, to whom all theſe Advan- 
tages are owing, would aggravate the Guilt and 
the Infamy of their degenerate Pofterity, There 
have been Ages of Gold, and of Silver, of Brafs 
and of ron, in our little World, as in the great 
World, though not in the fame Order. In which 
ef theſe Ages We are at preſent, let others deter- 
mine. This, at leaſt, is certain, that in all theſe 
Ages Britain hath been the Temple, as it were, of 
Liberty, Whilſt her ſacred Fires have been extin- 
guiſhed in ſo many Countries, here they have been 
religiouſly kept alive. Here ſhe hath her Saints, 
her Confeſſors, and a whole Army of Martyrs, 
and the Gates of Hell have not hitherto prevailed 
againſt Her; ſo that if a fatal Reverſe is to happen; 
if Servility and Servitude are to over-run the whole 
World, like Injuſtice, and Liberty is to retire from 
it, like Aſtræa; our Portion of the abandoned 
Globe will have, at leaſt, the mournful Honour, 

ah, when- 
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whenever it happens, of ſhewing her laſt, her 
parting Steps. 287 

The antient Hritons are to us the Aborigines of 
our Ifland. We diſcover little of Them through 
che Gloom of Antiquity, and We ſee every; "ark 
vond Them. This however We know; They 
were Freemen, Cæſar, who viſited! Them in an 
hoſtile Manner, but did not conquer Them, per- 


Daps was * beaten. by Them; * I ſay, be- 
Rows very liberally the Title of Kings upon their 


Chieftains, and the Compilers of fabulous Tradi- 
tions deduce a Series of their Monarchs from Sa- 
mothes, a Cotemporary of Nimrod. But Cæſar af 
fected to ſwell the Account of his Expedition with 
pompous Names; and theſe Writers, like Thoſe 
whom 1 Strabs mentions, endeavoured to recoms 
mend Themſelves by publiſhing Romances to an 
ignorant Generation, inftead of Hiſtories. "Theſe 
{ſuppoſed Monarchs were the + Heads of little Clans; 
Reguli, vel melioris Note Nobiles ; and if our Ifland 
knew any, Authority of the kingly Sort in thoſe 
Days, it was That of occaſional and temporary Me- 
narchs, elected in great Exigencies, t communi (un- 
ſelio, Suffragus Multitudinis, like Caffivellhunus. in 
Btitain, or Veremgetoris in Gaul; for, in ſome 
Caſes, Examples taken from either of theſe People 
will conclude for both. The Kings, who ruled in 
Britain, after the Romans abandoned the Ifland, in 
the Beginning of the 5th Century, held their Au- 
thority from the People, and governed under the 
Controul of national Aſſemblies, as We have great 
KReaſon.to believe, and none to doubt. In ſhort, 
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* ds far as We can look back, a lawleſs. Power, a 
= Government by Will, never preyailed in Britain. 
The Saxons had Kings, as, well as the Britons. 
The: Manner, in which They. eſtabliſhed Them- 
ſelves, and the long Wars Fhey waged for and a- 
ainſt the Britons, ſed to and maintained monarchical 
2 amongſt Them. But theſe Kings were in their 
firſt Inſtitution, na Doubt, ſuch as Tacitus deſcribes 
the German Kings and Princes. ta have been; “ 
Chiefs, who perſuaded, rather than commanded ; 
and. Who were heard in the publick. Aſſemblies of 
the Nation, according to their Age, their Nobility, 
their military, Fame, or their Eloguence gave Them 
Authority. How many, doubtful Monarchs, in later 
and more polite Ages, would have ſlept in Cot- 
es, and have work'd in Stalls, inſtead of inha- 
biting Palaces, and. being eufhioned up in Thrones, 
if this Rule of Government had continued in Force? 
- But the Saxon Kings grew into Power in Time; 
and among Them, as among other Nations, Birth, 
inſtead of Merit, became, for the Sake of Order 
and Tranquillity, a Title to the Throne. However, 
tho' theſe Princes might command, and were no 
longer under the Neceſſity of governing by Per- 
ſuaſion, they were ſtill under that of governing to 
the Satisfaction of the People. By what other Ex- 
pedient could they govern, Men, who were wiſe e- 
nough to preſerve and exerciſe the Right of electing 
their civil Magiſtrates, and military Officers, and the 
ſtem. of whoſe Government was upheld and car- 
ried on by a Gradation of popular Aſſemblies, from 
the inferior Courts to the high Court of Parliament; 
for ſuch, or very near ſuch, was the Wittena Gemote 
in Nature and Effect, whenever the Word Parlia- 
ment came into-U ſe? 
| + FIG The 
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The firſt Prince of the Norman Race was an ab- 


ſolute Congueror, in the Opinion of ſome Men; and 
I canreadily agree that He aſſumed, in ſome Caſes, 
the Power of a Tyrant. But ſuppoſing all This to 
be true in the utmoſt Extent, that the Friends 
abfolute Monarchy can deſire it ſhould be thought ſo; 
This, and This alone, will reſult from it; unlimited, 
or abſolute Monarchy, could never be eſtabliſhed in 
Britain; no, not even by Conqueſt, The Rights 
of the People were ſoon re-afferizd 3 the Laws of 
the Confeſſor were reſtored ; and the third Prince of 
this Race, Henry the 1ft, covenanted in a ſolemn 
Speech to his People for their Aſſiſtance againſt his 
Brother Robert and the Normans, by promiſing that 
facred Charter, which was in other Reigns ſo often 
and ſo ſolemnly confirmed, by engaging to main- 
tain his Subjects in * their ancient Liberties, to fel. 
low their Advice, and to rule Them in Peace with 
Prudence and Mildneſs, 

I need not deſcend into more Particulars to ſhew 
the Perpetuity of free Government in Britain, 
Few Men, even in this Age, are ſo ſhamefully un- 
acquainted with the Hiſtory of their Country, 28 
to be ignorant of the principal Events and ſignal 
Revolutions, which have happened ſince the Nc - 
man Era. One continued Deſign againſt Liberty 
hath been carried on by various Methods, almoſt 
in every Reign. ' In many, the Struggles have 
been violent and bloody. But Liberty till hath 
triumphed over Force, over Treachery, over Cor- 
ruption, and even under Oppreſſion. The Altars 
of Tyranny have been demoliſhed as ſoon as raiſed; 

3; | nay, 


* In Antiquis weſtris Libertatibes. V, eſtris inclinands 
Confiliis, Conſultius & mitius, more manſueti Principts-* 
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nay, even whilſt they were raiſing ; and the Priefſe 
of that Idol have been hewed to Pieces; fo that I 
will affirm, without the leaft Apprehenſion of be- 
ing diſproved, that our Conſtitution is brought nearer 
than any other Conſtitution ever was to the moſt per- 
fect Idea of a free Syſtem of Government. One 
Obſervation only I will make, before I leave this 
Head, and it is This. The Titles of thoſe Kings, 
which were precarious, from . Circumſtances of 


Times, and Notions that prevailed, notwithſtand- 


ing the general Acquieſcence of the Nation to 
them, afforded ſo many Opportunities to our An- 
ceſtors of better ſecuring, or improving Liberty. 
They were not ſuch Bubbles as to alter, without 
mending the Government: much leſs to make Re- 
volutions, and ſuffer by them. They were not 
ſach Bubbles as to raiſe Princes to the Throne, 
who had no Pretence to fit in it but their Choice, 
purely to have the Honour of bettering the Condi- 
tion of thoſe Princes, without bettering their own 
in Proportion. If what I have been ſaying ap- 
pears a little too digreſſive from the main Scope of 
this Eſſay, I ſhall hope for Indulgence from this 
Conſideration, that the natural Effe cts of ſuch Re- 
flections, as I have made and ſuggeſted, muſt be 
to raiſe in oux Minds the honeſt Ambition of emu- 
lating the Virtue and Courage of our Forefathers, 
in the Cauſe of Liberty; and to inſpire a reaſonable 
Fear, heightened by Shame, of loſing what The 
preſerved and delivered down to us, through 18 
many Mixtures of different People, of Britons with 
Saxons, of both with Danes, of all three with Nor. 
mans, through ſo many Difficulties, ſo many Dan- 
gers, ſo many Revolutions, in the Courſe of ſo 
many Centuries. 


There is another Reaſon to be given why the 


People of this Iſland would be more inexcuſable 
| 09.1 TT rich 
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than any other, if They loſt their Liberty; and the 
opening and enforcing of this Reaſon will bring us 
fully into our Subject. | | : 
I ſuppoſe juſt now that our Liberty might be ra. 
viſhed or ſtolen from us; but 1 think, that Expreſ- 
ſion muſt be retracted ; fince it will appear, upon 
due Conſideration, that our Liberty cannot be taken 
away by the Force, or Fraud alone of Thoſe, who 
govern ; it cannot be taken away, unleſs the Peo- 
ple are Themſelves Accomplices ; and They, who 
are Accomplices, cannot be ſaid to faffer by one, 

or the other. Some Nations have received the 
Yoke of Servitude with little or no Struggle; but 
if evcr it is impoſed upon us, We muſt not only 
hold out our Necks to receive it; We muſt help 
to put it on, Now, to be paſſive in ſuch a Caſe is 
ſhameful ; but to be active is ſupreme and unex- 
ampled Infamy. In order to become Slaves, We 
of this Nation muſt be beforehand, what othet 
People have been rendered by a long Courſe of 
Servitude ; We muſt become the moſt corrupt, 
the moſt profligate, the moſt ſenſeleſs, the moſt 
ſervile Nation of Wretches, that ever diſgraced 
Humanity; for a Force ſufficlent to raviſh Libery 
from us, ſuch-as a great flanding Arm is in Time 
of Peace, cannot be continued, unleſs We con- 
tinue it; nor can the Means, neceffary to ſtea 
Liberty from us, be long enough employed with 
Effect, unleſs We give a Sanction to their Inzqui- 
ty, and call Good Evil, and Evil Good. 

It may be ſaid, that even the Friends of Libery 
have ſometimes different Notions about k, and 
about the Means of maintaining, or promoting it 
and therefore that even the Br7t4h Nutiof. tray pol 
ſibly, ſome Time or other, apptove and concu 
in Meaſures deſtructive of their Liberty, without 
any Intention to give it up, ar a 
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out changing from the Character, which They 
have hitherto borne among the Societies of Man- 
kind, to that infamous Character I have juſt now 
fuppoſed. If this were true, it would only furniſh 
more Reaſons to be always on our Guard, to be 
jealous of every extraordinary Demand, and to re- 
E ject conſtantly every Propoſition, though never ſo 
ſpecious, that had a Tendency to weaken the Bar- 
E riers of Liberty, or to raiſe a Strength ſuperior to 
© theirs. But 1 confeſs I do not think We can be 


, 

| W cd blindfold fo far as the Brink of the Precipice. 
I know, that all Words, which are Signs of com- 
plex Ideas, furniſh Matter of Miſtake and Cavil. 
We diſpute about Zu/tice, for Inſtance, and fancy 
p WE that We have different Opinions about the ſame 
is Thing ;. . whilſt, by ſome little Difference in the 
x- W Compoſition of our Ideas, it happens that We 
re have only different Opinions about different Things, 
jet and ſhould be of the ſame Opinion about the ame 
of Thing. But This, I preſume, cannot happen in 
pt, ¶ che Caſe before us. All the Diſputes about Libe 

ok in this Country, and at this Time, muſt be Diſ- 
cel Wi putes for and againſt the ſelf-ſame, fixed and inva- 
erh nable Set of Ideas, whatever the Diſputants on. 
ime en Side of the Dizeſtion may pretend, in order to 
-on- Neonceal what it is not yet very ſafe to avow. No 
ſtel Diſputes can -poſſibly ariſe from different Con- 
with 


coption of any Thing ſo clearly ſtated, and ſo pre- 
eiſely determined, as the fundamental Principles 
are, on which our whole Liberty reſts. 


iberty If Liberty be that delicious and wholefome Fruit, 
anden which the Britiſb Nation hath fed for fo many 

i \WAges, and to which We owe our Riches, aur. 
o-WStrength,. and all the Advantages We boaſt of; 


the Britih Conſtitution is the Tree, that bears this 
Fruit, and will continue to bear it, as long as We 
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careful to fence. it in, and trench it round. 
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| i. 
againſt the Beaſts of the Field, and the Inſects of 
the Earth. To ſpeak without Figure, our Conſti- 
tution is a Syſtem of Government ſuited to the Ge- 
nius of our Nation, and even to our Situation. The 
Experience of many hundred Years hath ſhewn 
that by obferving this Conſtitution inviolate, or by 
drawing it back to the Principles, on which it was 
originally founded, whenever it ſhall be made to 
fwerve from them, We may ſecure to ourſelves, 
and to our lateft Poſterity, the Poſſeſſion of that 
Liberty, which We have long enjoyed. What would 
We more? What other Libeety than This do We 
feek? And if We ſeek no other, is not This 
marked out in ſuch Characters as He, that runs, 
may read ? As our Conſtitution therefore ought to 
be, what it ſeldom is, the Rule of Government ; ſo 
let us make the Conformity, or Repugnaney of 
Things to this Conſtitution the Rule, by which We 
accept them as favourable, or reject them as dan- 
erous to Liberty. They, who talk of Liberty in 
Brivain on any other Principles than Thoſe of the 
Britiſh Conſtitation, talk impertinently at beſt, and 
much Charity is requiſite to believe no worſe of 
Them. But They, who diſtinguiſh between prac- 
ticable and impracticable Liberty, in order to inſinuate 
what They mean, (or they mean nothing) that 
the Liberty eſtabliſhed by the true Seheme of our 
"Conſtitution is of the impracticabli Kind; and They, 
who endeavour, both in Speculation and Practice, 
to elude and pervert the Forms, and to ridicuk 
and explode the Spirit of this Conſtitution ; theſe 
Men are Enemies, 'open and avowed Enemies, to 
it, and by Conſequence to Britiſd Liberty, which 
cannot be fupported on any other Bottom. 
Some Men there are, the Peſts of Society I think 
Them, who pretend a great Regard to Religion in 
gencral, but who take every Opportunity of de- 
has . A 4 — claiming 
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elaiming publickly againſt that Sy/tem of Religion, or 
at leaſt; againſt that Church- Eſtabliſhment, which is 
received in Britain. juſt ſo the Men, of whom I 
have been ſpeaking, affect a great Regard to Liber- 
iy in general, but They diſlike ſo much the Syſtem 
of Liberty eſtabliſned in Hritain, that they are in- 
ceſſant in their Endeavours to 2 the plaineſt 
Thing in the World, and to refine. and diſtinguiſh 
away the Life and Strength of our Conſtitution, in 
Favour of the little, preſent, momentary Turns, 
which They are retained to ſerve. What now could 
be the Conſequence,, if all the Endeavours ſhould 
ſucceed 2 L am perſuaded that the great Philoſophers, 
Divines, Lawyers, and Politicians, who exert them, 
have not yet prepared and agreed upon the Plans 
of a new Religion, and of new Conſtitutions in Church 
and State. We ſhould find ourſelves therefore with - 


1 out any Form of Religion, or civil Government. The 
* firſt Set of theſe Miſſionaries would take off all the 


Reſtraints of Religion from the Governed, and the 
latter Set would remove, or render ineffectual, all 
the Limitations and Controuls,. which Liberty hath 
preſcribed to Thoſe that gavern, and disjoint the 
whole Frame of our Conſtitution. Entire Diſſolu- 
tion. of Manners, Confuſion, Anarchy, or perhaps 
abſolute Monarchy, would follow; for it is poſ- 
ſible, nay; probable, that in ſuch a State as This, 
and amidſt ſuch a Rout of lawleſs Savages, Men 
would: chuſe this Government, abſurd as it is, ra- 
ther than have no Government at all. 
But here again it may be ſaid,. that as Liberty is 
a Word of uncertain Signification, fo is Con/titu-- 
tion; that Men have taught the moſt oppoſite Doc- 
trines, and pretended at leaſt to build them. on the 
Principles of the Conflitution'; that the Rule there- 
fore of determining our Notions of Liberty, by the 
Principles of our Con/titution, is no Rule, and We 
| H 5 9 arg 
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are by Conſequence juſt where We were before 5 
But the Anſwer is ready. It is true that chert 
were formerly Men, who perſiſted long in the At. 
tempt to talk and write that Chimera, called Pre. 
rogative, into Vogue; to contend that it was fome. 
thing rral; a Right inherent in the Cretun; found. 
ed in the Conflitution of onr Government \; and equal. 1 
ly neceſſary to ſupport the. juſt Authority o the 
Prince, and to protect the Sulje#?. How We had 
like to have loft our Liberty by the Prevalence of 
ſuch Doctrines, by the Conſequences drawn from i 
them, and the Practices built upon chem, hath 

: 


been touched in the Deduction of the State of 
Parties. But happily this Kind of Progreſſion from 
a free to a ſlaviſh Conſtitution of Government was 
ſtopped at the Revolution, and the Notions them. 
ſelves are fo exploded in the Courſe of Six and 
Forty Years, that they'are-entertained at this Hour 
by no Set of Men, whoſe Numbers, or Im- 
portance, give Them any Pretence to be reckoned 
amongſt our national Parties. It is as true, that 
there are now Men, who purſue the very ſame De- 
ſign by different Methods. The former attacked, 
Theſe undermine our Liberty. The former wer 
Beaſts of the Field, hinted at above; 'Theſe are the 
Injefs of the Earth and like other Inſe 85 though 
'Jprang from Dirt, and the vileſt of the animal 
Kind, they can nibble and „ and poiſon; and, 
it they are re ſuffered to multip ly and work on, They 
can lay the moſt fruitful Coy waſte. Corruptin 
and Dependency are their favourite Topicks. They 
plead for the fc us 2 laudable Expedient of Gs 
vernment; and for the %, T mean 
vate Dependemy, as an eſſential Part of our 2 
tution. When they have exed, as much as 
they are able, our Ideas o Dependency and Vndepen- 


Fency, They reaſon, if L may give their — 
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(145) 
good a Name, as if the Independency of each Part 
the Legiſlature, of the King particularly, aroſe 
m the Depentlency of the other Parts on that Part. 


Now, This is both falſe and abſurd. It is falſe, 
becauſe the:conflitutional Independency of each Part 4 
© the Legiſlature ariſes from hence; that diſtin 

© Rights, Powers and Privileges are aſſigned to it by 
= the Conſtitution: But then this Independency ef one 
Part can be ſo little ſaid to arife from the D 


ey of another, that it conſiſts properly and truly in 


the free, unbiaſſed, uninfluenced, and indepen- 
dent Exerciſe of theſe Rights, Powers and Privi- 
leges, by each Part, in as ample an Extent as the 
= Conſtitution allows; or, in other Words, as far as 
chat Point, where the Conſtitution ſtops this free 
© Exerciſe, and ſubmits the Proceedings of one Part, 
not to the private Influence, but to-the publick 
Controul of the other Parts. Before this Point, the 


Independenicy of each Part is meant by the Conftity- 


tim to be abſolute. From this Pot, the conſtita- 


tional 1 each Part on the others com- 
mences. of natural In belong - 
ing to the 1270 Office, to an Fuſe of Peers, or an 
Houſe of Commons, (the Inſtitutions of At, not of 
Nature) is impertinent.— It is abſurd, becauſe it 
abſolutely deſtroys ihe very Thing it is advance 
to eſtabliſh; for if A's Independency ariſes from the 
Dependency if B, and B's 
dency of A, then are A and B both dependent, 

and there is no ſueh thing as tonal I 
at all. en is the Source of Honours, 
and hath the Diſpoſal of 2 This 
w Man diſputes ; nor would any Man, I bellevs,, 
go about to alter. But will it follow, that the * con- 
ſitutional dds the King would be loſt, be- 


cauſe: 


Vid: London Jau. en 28. 1734. 
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( 150 ) | 
'eauſe the Flouſe of Commons give the Supplies, if He Þ 
had not the Power of giving Part of this Money, 
in Places and Penſions, back again to the Members 
of that Houſe? It would be eaſy for me to turn 
this whole profound Reaſoning into many, even 
ridiculous Lights ; but the Subject creates other 
Sentiments than thoſe of Mirth, though the Lo- 
gick employed about it, deſerves a ludicrous, not 
a ſerious Treatment. I aſk Pardon for having 
n much upon ſo ſlight an Occaſion, and I pro- 
cced. . III toil | 
_ Notwithſtanding all theſe Endeavours to puzzle 
our Conſtitution, formerly in Favour of that Prers. iſ 
gatiue, by the Weight of which it muſt have been 
cruſhed; and actually at this Time in Favour. of 
that Corruption and corrupt Dependency, by which it 
would be foon demoliſhed ; the main Principles of MW 
the Bruyh Conflitution are ſimple, and obvious, and 
1 Kxed, as well as any Truths can be fixed, in the 
4 - Minds. of Men, by the moſt determinate Ideas, 
The State of our Con/?itution then affords an eaſy 
and unerring Rule, by which to judge of the State 
of our Liberty. The Improvement, or Decay df 
one denotes the Improvement, or Decay of the 
other; and the Strength, or Weakneſs of one, the 
Safety, or Danger of the other. We. cannot loſe 
our Liberty, unleſs We loſe our Conſtitution, not 
loſe our Conſtitution, unleſs We are Accomplices to 
the Violations of it; for this Conſtitution is betta 
Fitted than any, antient or modern, ever was, not 
only to preſerve Liberty, but to provide for its own 
Duration, and to become immortal, if any thing 
human could be ſo. 1 14.1 | 


oF am, SIR. Voum, &c. 
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LETTER XIII. 
SIX, 


UCH hath been faid occaſionally, in the 
1 Courſe of theſe Letters, concerning the 
Beauty and Excellency of the Britiſb Con/titution. 
I ſhall make however no Excule for returning to 
the ſame Subject upon an Occaſion, which intrq- 
duces it ſo naturally, and indeed fo neceſſarily, 
Nothing can be more oppoſite to the profeſſed De- 


gn of thefe Writings ; * - of more real, and 
P 


more preſent Uſe. Let me ſpeak. plainly. We 
have been all of us, thofe of every Side, and of 
every Denomination, accuſtomed too Tong to va- 
lue ourſelves fooliſhly, or knaviſhly, on our Zeal 
for this, or that Party, or for this, or that Govern- 
ment; and to make a Merit of ſtraining the Con/ti- 
tution different Ways, in order to ſerve the different 
Purpoſes of each. It is high Time we ſhould all 


learn, if that be ſtill poſſible, to value ourſelves in 


the firſt Place on our Zeal for the Conſtitution; to 
make al! Governments, and much more all Parties, 
bow to That, and to ſuffer That to bow to none. 
But how ſhall this A. Sy be known, unleſs 
We make it the Subject of careful Enquiry, and of 
frequent and ſober Reſſectiom? Or unknown, how 
ſhall it become, what it ought to be, the Object 
of our. Admiration, our Love and our Zeal ? Ma- 
ny of thoſe, who reap the 22 Advantages 
„ with equal Folly 

and Ingratitude. Many take a tranſient, inatten- 
tive View of it. Many again confider it in Part 
only, or behold it in a narrow, pedantick Light. 
Inſtead of this, We ſhould view it often. We 
thould pierce through the Form to the Soul * 
N. * 


( 152 ) 

We ſhould contemplate the noble Object in all its 
Parts, and in the Whole, and render it as familiar 
to our intellectual Sight, as the moſt common 
ſenſible Objects are to our corporeal Sight. uam 
illa ardentes Amores excitaret ſui, fi videretur ? Well 
may it be allowed me to apply to ſo glorious an 
Effort of human Wiſdom what Tully ſays after 
Plato, in the Phædrus, if I miſtake not, of Wil. 
dom herſelf. 

All publick Regiment, ſaith Mr. Hiker, hath 
* ariſen from deliberate-Advice, Conſultation and 
©. Compoſition between Men.“ The Propoſition 
is undoubtedly and univerſally true. It is as true 
in the Kingdom of Morocco, as it is in the King- 
dom of Britain; and the undeniable Conſequences 
which flow from it, are obvious. We are not to 
wonder however, if Men do not look up to this 
Original of Government, nor trace theſe Conſequen- 
ees from it, in moſt Countries, In the Inſtitution 
of Governments, too great Powers have been 
uſually given, and too great Confidence repoſed, 
either at firſt, or in Proceſs of Time. Thele 
Powers have ſubſiſted, have been confirmed by 
more Time, and increaſed by the very Nature of 
Power, which is the propereft Inſtrument of its 
own Propagation. But the original Compoſition, 
for want of being expreſſed, or ſufficiently im- 
plied, or frequently recurred to by the Forms of 
the Government, hath been forgot, or-hath grown: 
fo obſolete, that they, whole Intereſt required 
that no ſuch Thing ſhould be believed, have 
thought Themſelves-at Liberty boldly to deny it; 
and not only ſo, but to ſuppoſe Jome other Original 


Government. Strange Syſtems of Policy, and 


anger of Religion, have been devyiſed to * 


* Cie. de Finib. L. 15. 
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(153) 
and ſanctify theſe Uſurpations. Education hath 
been ſet on the ſame Side; and ſauqy Autlurity 
hath prevailed againſt the cleareſt Light of Nature, 
and the plaineſt Dictates of common Senſe. No 
Man, who hath read and looked abroad into the 
World, and made a reaſonable Uſe of either, 
will think this too ſtrange to be true; ſince there 
is no demonſtrated Truth (ſuch Truths I mean as 
are here ſpoken of) which may not be rendered; 
at leaſt very problematical by long, uniform, po- 
ſitive Contradiction; nor any demonſtrated Lye, 
which may not be rendered probable to many, 
and certain ta ſome, by I0ng, politive Affirma- 
tion; according to a juſt Obſervation made by 
Father Pau ſomewhere or other, on Occalion of 
Con/tantine's ſuppoſed Grant, and other Cheats of 
the Court of Rome. But We of this Country have 
been more happy. Our or;zgmal Contratt hath been 
recurred to often, and as many Cavils as have been 
made, as many Jefts as have been broke about 
this Expreſſion, We might ſafely defy the A/eytors 
of abſolute Monarchy and arbitrary Will, if there were 
any worth our Regard, to produce any one Point 
of Time, ſince which We know any Thing of 
our Conſtitution, wherein the whole Scheme of it 
would not have been one monſtrous Abſurdity 
unleſs an original Contra had been ſuppoſed: The 
muſt have been blinded therefore by Ignorance, or 
Paſſion, or Prejudice, who did not always ſee that 
there is ſuch a Thing neceſſarily, and in the very 
Nature of our Comſſitation; and that They might 
as well doubt whether the Foundations of an an- 
tient, ſolid Building were ſuited and proportioned 
to the Elevation and Form of it; as whether our 
Conflitution was eſtabliſhed by Compoſition and Come 
tract. Sure I am that They muſt be worſe than 
blind, if any ſuch there are, who do not confeſs 
. A ab 


2, 
at this Time, and under the preſent Settlement, that 
our Conflitution is in the ſtricteſt Senſe a Bargain, 
a conditional Contract hetuuen the Prince and the Peo- 
ple, as it always hath been, and ſtill is, between 
the repreſentative and collettive Bodies of the Nation. 

That this Bargain may not'be broken, on the 
Part of the Prince, with the People, (though the 
executive Power be truſted to the Prince, to be ex. 
erciſed according to ſuch Rules, and by the Mi. 
niſtry of ſuch Officers, 'as are preſcribed by the 
Laus and Cuſtoms of this Kingdom) the Jegi/latier, 
or ſupreme Power, is veſted by our Conſtitution in 
three Eſtates, whereof the King is one. Whillt 
the Members of the other Two preſerve their pri. 
vate Independency, and thoſe: Eſtates are conſequently 
under no Dependency except That, which is in 
the Scheme of our Conſtitution, this Controul 
on the irſt will always be ſufficient; and a bad 
Ling, let Him be as bold as He may pleaſe to be 
thought, muſt ſtand in Awe of an honeſt Parlia- 
n ment; : 3 i 
That this Bargain may not be broken, on the 
Part of the repreſentative Body, with the collefry 
Body 7 the Nation, it is not only a principal, de- 
elared Right of the People of Bridain; that the E- 
lections of Members to fit in Parliament ſball be free; 
but it hath been a: principal: Part of the Care and 
Attention of Parliaments, for more than three hun. 
dred Years, to watch over this Fye-domy and to. fer 
eure it, by removing all Influente of the Crown, and 
all other corrupt Influence, from theſe Elections. 
This Care and this Attention have gone ſtill far- 
ther. They have provided, as far as they have 
been ſuffered to provide hitherto, by the conffitu · 
tional Dependency of one Houſe on the other, and of 
| bath on the Crawn, that all ſuch Influence ſhould be 
temoved from the Members, after they are choſen, 
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bation, It is poſſible too that This may come . 


„ 

Even here the Providence of our Conx/?itntion hath 
not ſtopped. Left all other Proviſions ſhould be 
ineffectual to keep the Members of the Houle of 


Commons out this unconſtitutiona i Dependency, 


* which ſome Men preſume, with a filly dogmatical 
Air of Triumph, to ſuppoſe neceſſary to ſupport 
© the conſſitutional Independency of the Crown, the Wil- 
dom of our Conſtitutzon hath thought fit that the 
© Repreſentatives of the People, ſhould not have Time 
to forget that They are ſuch; that They are im- 
powered to act for the People, not againſt them. In 
a Word, our Conſtitution means that the Members 
of this Body ſhould. be kept, as it were, to their 


good Behaviour, by the frequent Returns of new 


E Eleftions. It does all that a Conftitution can do, all 
chat can be done by legal Proviſions, to. ſecure 
fte Intereſts of the People, by maintaining the 
Integrity of their Truſtees ; and leſt all this ſhould 
fail, it gives frequent Opportunities to the People 


to ſecure their Intereſts Themſelves, by mending 
their Choice of their Truſtees ; ſo that as a bad King 


muſt ſtand in Awe of an honeſt Parliament, a corrupt 


2 I Commons muſt ſtand in Awe of an haneſt 
eople. 8 * TX 
Between theſe two Eſtates, or Branches of the 
legiflatrve Power, there ſtands a third, the Flouſe of 
cers z which may ſeem in Theory, perhaps, too 
much under the Influence of the Crown, to be a 


proper Controul upon it; becauſe the ſole Right 


of creating Peers reſides in the Crown ; whereas 
the Crown hath no Right to intermeddle in the 
electing Commoners.” This would be the Caſe, 
and an intolerable one indeed, if the Crown ſhould 


exerciſe this Right often, as it had been exerciſed 


ſometimes with univerſal and moſt. juſt Diſappro- 
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be the Caſe, in ſome future Age, 'by the Method 
of electing Peers to ſit. in Parliament, for one Part 
of the ſame Kingdom, by the frequent Tranſlations 
of Biſhops, and by other — if the Wiſdom 
— Virtus of the preſent Age, and the favourable 
pportunity of the preſent auſpicious and indul. 
gen Reign do not prevent it. But in all other Re. 
As the Perſons, who are once created Peers, 
and their Poſterity, according to the Scheme of 
the Conſtitution, having a Right to fix and debate 
and vote in the Houſe of Peers, which cannot be 
taken from them, except by Forfeiture ; all In. 
fluence of the Kind I — mentioned ſeems to be 


_ *sgain removed, and their Share in the Government 


depending neither on the King, nor the Peopl, 
They conſtitute 'a middle Order, and are properly 
Me diators between the other woe, in the Eye of 
our Conſiitution. 

It is by this Mixture of Mmarchical, Ariſtocre 
rica and — Power, blended together in 
one Syſtem, and by theſe thriee' £ fates ballancing 
one andther, that our Free:Conftitution of Govern- 
ment hach been preſerved ſo long inviolate, or bath 
been brought back, after having ſuffered Viola 
Mons, to its Principles, and been renew- 


ed, and improved too, by frequent and-ſalutary 
| Revolutions. It is by This, that torai and wick 
— Princes have been o 


reſtrained, reformed, 
by Parliament; that the real, and per- 
the doubiful EXorbitancies of Parliament 
have been reduced by the jn; that the Heat 
of one Fhufe' hath been moderated, or the Spit 
raiſed by the Pro of the other. Parbia- 
ments have had a. good Effect on the Prople, by 
keeping Them quiet; and ihe People on Parli 


ments, by keeping chem within 1 which 
they were 5 to tranſgreſs, A juſt 2 
0 


(157) 
dence inthe ſafe, regular, Parliamentary Methods 
of redreſfing Grievances hath often made the freeſt, 
and not the moſt patient People on Earth, bear 
che greateſt Grievances much longer than People, 
© held under ſtronger Reſtraints, and more uſed to 
Oppreſhon, who had not the ſame Confidence, 
nor the ſame Expectation, have borne even lefs. 
The Cries of the Pegple, and the Terror of ap- 
8 proaching Elections, have defeated the moſt danger- 
= ous Projects for beggaring and enflaving the Na- 
tion; and the Majority without Doors ha obliged 
che * within Duors to truckle to the Minority. 
In a Word, two Things may be ſaid with Truth 
Jof our Gnſtitution, which I think neither can, nor 
Jever could be ſaid of any other. It fecures $04 
© ciety againſt the Miſeries, which are inſeparable 
from femple Forms ef Government, and is liable as 
as little as poſſible to the Inconveniencies, that 
Q ariſe in maxed Forms. It cannot become unealy to 
che Prince, or People ; unleſs the farmer be egre- 
E gioufly weak, or wicked; nor be deſtroyed; un- 
leſs the latter be exceflively and univerſally corrupt. 
hut theſe general Aſſertions require to be a 
little better. explained. | 
By /imple Ferms of Government 1 mean ſuch as 
lodge the whole fupreme Power, abſolutely and 
without Controul, eicher in a fing Perſon, or im 
the principal "Perſons of the Community, or in the 
avbole-B the People. Such Governments are 
Governments of arbitrary Fall; and therefore of 
all imaginable Abſurdlities the moſt abſurd. The) 
ſtand in direct O@ppoſifion” to the ſole Motive 
Submiſſion to any Government whatfoever ; for 
if Men quit the State, and renoumce the Rights of 


* 


1+. WY Nature, (one of which 45, to be fire; that of be- 
ch ing govertied by -their vwn Wa) They do this, 
- chat hey may not remain ur 


-cxpoſed-to the arbitrary 
xct Wil 
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Will of other Mem, the Weakeſt to that of the 
Strongeſt, the Few to that of the Many. Now, iſ 
in ſubmitting to any Kerbe Form of Government what. 
ever, They eſtabliſh what they mean to avoid, and 
for Fear of being expoſed to arbitrary Will ſome. 
times, they chuſe to be governed by it always, 
Theſe Gouernments do not only degenerate into 5. 
ranny ; They are Tyranny in their very Inſtitution; Wa 
and They, who fubmit to them, are S/av:s, noi 
Subjects, however the ſupreme Power may be ex. 
erciſed ; for Tyraxny and Slavery do not fo proper 
ly conſiſt in the Stripes that are given and reccir- 
ed, as in the Power of giving them at Pleaſure, 
and the Neceſſity of receiving them, whenever 
and for whatever they are inflicted. Abſolute D. 
mocracy may appear to ſome, in abſtracted Spe cula. 
tion, a leſs Deviation from Nature than Monarch, 
and more agreeable to Reaſon ; becauſe here it is 
the Will of the whole Community, and becauſe Res. 
ſon does certainly inſtruct every Man, even from 
a Conſciouſneſs of his own Frailty, the Inpotenti 
Anim of the Latin Writers, to truſt as little Power 
as poſſible to any other Man. But ſtill it muſt be 
confeſſed, that if it be unſafe for a People to trul 
too much Power to a Prince, it is unſafe for then 
likewiſe to keep too much Power to themſelves 
Abſolute Monarchy is Tyranny ;, but abſolute Damocraq 
is Tyranny and Anarchy both. If Ariſtocracy be 
placed ee two Extremes, it is p 1 * 
on a ſlippery Ridge, and muſt fall into one or the 
r to the natural Courſe of human 
Affairs; if the Few who govern, are united, in- 
to Factions and Diſorders, as great as Thoſe of the 
molt tumultuous Democra x. 
From ſuch Obſervations, and many of the ſame 
Kind and Tendeney, it hath been. concluded. very 
reaſonably that the beſt Form bf ons 


* 
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uſt be one compounded of theſe Three, and in 

hich they'are all fo tempered, that each may pro- 

duce the good Effects, and be reſtrained by the 
ounter-workings of the other Two, from pro- 

. ducing the bad Effects, that are natural to it. 
bus much is evident. But then how to fix that 
aſt Proportion of each, how to hit that happy 
ET cmperamant of them all in one Syftem, is a 
Difficulty that hath perplexed the wiſeſt Politicians, 

r. ¶ Ind the moſt famous Legiſlators. Let me quote 
one of the greateſt Writers of Antiquity. * Ta- 
Writs acknowledges, in the fourth Book of his An- 
Bals, what is here advanced; but he thinks fuch a 
WCon/titution of Government rather a Subject of fine 
Speculation, than of Practice. He thinks it much 
Wnore likely that ſuch a Sy/fem ſhould continue to be 
Wdmired and praiſed in Idea, than eſtabliſhed in 
Fact; and if it happens ever to be eſtabliſhed, He 
Noes not imagine it can be ſupported long. Not 
Wonly the real Difficulties, which his Sagacity pre- 
Wcnted to his Mind, but his Reflections on the 

onſtitution and Fate of the Roman Common- 

ealth might lead Tacitus into this Deſpondency. 

But what the Refinements. of Roman Policy could 

dot do, hath been done in this Iſland, upon Foun- 

lations laid by the rough Simplicity of our nor- 

hern 0 /"( EET 16, | # 

It would be a curious and entertaining Amuſe- 

ent, to reduce the Conſtitutions of the Roman 
overnment, and of Thoſe, which were formed on 

the Ruins of that Empire, particularly of aur own, 

A ren to 


98 * Nationes & Urbes Populus, aut Primores, aut 
linguli regunt. Deleda ex his & conſlituta Republice 
orma, laudari Facilius zam evenre 3 wel, 1 ö evenit, 


baud diuturna efſe poteſt. 
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to their firſt Principles; to qbſerve in-which they 


agree, and in which they differ, and. the uniform Wt ! 
or various Tendencies of each; to mark the la. 
tent, as well as apparent Cauſes of their Riſe and 
Fall; how well or how ill they were contrived for ; 
Triumphs abroad, or Peace at home; for vain 
Grandeur, or real Proſperity; for reſiſting Cor. 0 
ruption, or being ruined by it. Such an Analyſs 1 
and Enquiry would be, I imagine, not only +. 2 
muſing, but uſeful. At leaſt, it would be more ſo 
than any Rhapſody of general Reflections, huddled Wi 90 
together with little Order, or Deſign ; for Theh 
 teave no ſyſtematical; Impreſſions on the Mind; |? 
nothing but a Confuſion of Ideas, often bright and ms 
glittering, ſeldom inſtruftive. But a Work dr. 
this Kind would be too voluminous-and too aſpire. 


ing for theſe little Eſſays, and the humble Autho 
of them. He will therefore keep to. his Point, 
and content himſelf to make ſome of thoſe Obſcr 
vations alone, which ſeem proper toalluſtrate and 
prove what He hath advanced; that the Brit 
Conflitution is a plain and - ſufficient Rule of judge. 
ment and Conduct to us in every Thing, that re 
gards our Liberty; for preſerving of which, 3 
well as for ſeeuring its own Duration, it is betta 

fitted than any other. 1: 
There was ſo great a Mixture of monarchici 
Power in the Roman Commonwealth, that * Lin 
dates the Original of Liberty from the Expulſion 
of the Tarquins, rather becauſe the conſular Dignr 
zy was made annual, than becauſe: the regal Peum 
had ſuffered any Diminution in that Change. The 
| dia 


_ * Libertatis Originem inde magis, quia 'anmun In. 
rium Conſulare fuctum eft, quam gu, diminutum quirguas 
in Regia Poteflate, numeres. Omnia Jura, omnia infif 


nia primi Conſules tenuere. Lib, Cap. 1. 


| ( 16x ) | 
B ii2atorial Power, the moſt abſolute that ean b 
imagined, was introduced in eight, or at fartheſt 
in . — Years afterwards, and may therefore be 
E reckoned coæval with the Commonwealth; and 
whatever Diminution either This, or the conſular 
Power might ſuffer, the Axes and the Rods were 
terrible to the laſt; eſpecially when they were car- 
ned before a Diclator,, for whom the Tribunes of 
the People were not a Match, as They were for the 
8 Conſuls. But though there were three Sorts of Potu- 
er exerciſed, there were but uo Orders, or Eflates, 
L eſtabliſhed in this Commonwealth, the Patricians 
and the Plebeians; and the ſupreme Power was di- 
vided accordingly between the Senate nd the col. 
iive, not a repreſentative, Body of the People. 
Theſe two Orders, or Eftates, had frequent Con- 
Fteſts, and well They might, ſince They had very 
oppolite Intereſts.” . Agrarian Laws, for Inſtance, 
vegan to be promulgated within three and twenty 
Years, and continued to the End of the Common- 
ealth to produce the ſame Diſorders, How in- 
onſiſtent, indeed, was that Plan of Government 
hich required ſo much hard Service of the Po- 
e; and which, leaving them ſo much Power in 
e Diſtribution of Power, left Them fo little Pro- 
erty.in the Diſtribution: of Property © Such an Ine- 
ſuality of Property, and of the Means of acqui 
t, cannot: fubſiſt in an equal:Commenwealth:; and 7 
uch apprehend that any near Approaches to-# 
onopoly of Property would not be long endured 
zen in a Monarchy,————Butl teturn to my firſt 
Obſervation. Fa Shs ifs rhe thats 


Though the-Romans made frequent Experience 


Funn pri mum Lex agraria promulgata est; nunquam 
inde uſque- ad hang Memoriam line maximis matibus Re- 
vagitata, Lib. L. 2. C. 41. | 
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of the cruel Miſchiefs, and even extreme Danger 
to Liberty, which: attended almoſt every Variance 
of the two \Eflates, yet did They never fall upon 
any fafe, or effectual Method of preventing theſe 
Diſputes, or of reconciling them, without Vio- 
lence. © The old Expedients alone ſubſiſted; and 
ſurely they were not only violent, but extra- con. 
ſtitutional. When the Senate was inflexible; the 
People had immediate Recourſe to Sedition,.' Wh 
the People was refractory, the Senats had Recourt 
to a Di#ator. The latter had an Approbation, 
which could not be given to the former, and was: 
gal Inſtitution; notwithſtanding which I make no 
Scruple of ſaying that it was, at leaſt, as incon- 
ſiſtent with a free Conflitution of Government. as the 
former. Sedition'was temporary Anarchy. A Dif 
tor was a Tyrant for ſix Months, unleſs He thought 
fit to abdicate ſooner. . The Conftitution was ul 
nded, and endangered by both. It might har 
een deſtroyed by the Exceſſes of ane. It was de 
ſtroyed by the bare Duration of the other. If tht 
Romans had annually elected out of their Tribes 
certain Number of Men to repreſent the People, it 
ſtead of depending on their Tribunes; la Sort d 
bullying Magiſtracy, and often a very corrupt one 
and if this repreſentatiue Body had been ane Hftai 
and had acted as ſuch, the Cenſuls might very vd 
have ſupplyed the Place of a third Eſtate, and han 
been ſafely truſted, even more independently 
the Senate than They were, with the executi 
Poier. But the Want of a third E/ftate in the k 
man Syſtem of Government, and of a... repre/eni 
tive Body, to act for the colleqius Body, maintain 
one perpetual Ferment, which often increaſed it 
a Storm, but never ſubſided into a Calm. II 
State of Rome, and of the greateſt Men in 
Commonwealth, would have deſerved Pity rat 


33 ( 163) 
than Envy, even in the beſt Times, if their 4. 
feftive Conſtitution had not made ſuch a State of 
Trouble and Tumult the Price they paid for the 
# Maintenance of their Liberty. But This was not 


che whole Price. Whilſt Rome advanced trium- 
| WT phantly in conquering the World, as her Orators, 
Poets and Hiſtorians have expreſſed Themſelves ; 
chat is, a few Nations round the Mediterranean Sea, 
q and little more ; her Citizens turned againſt one 
le 


another thoſe Weapons, which were put into 
their Hands againſt the Enemies of Rome. Mus» 
tual Proſcriptions and bloody Maſſacres followed; 
each Party triumphed in its Turn; They were more 
animated and better diſciplined by their Conteſts ; 


the both grew ſtronger ; the Commonwealth alone grew 
10 weaker ; and Pompey and Cæſar finiſhed the laſt tra- 
gu eical Scene, which Marius and Sylla began. In 
fahne, the Roman Commonwealth would have been diſ- 
a W(olved much ſooner than it was, by the Defects I 
de have mentioned, which many Circumſtances con- 


urred to aggravate, if ſuch a Spirit of Wiſdom, 
is well as Courage, and ſuch an Enthuſiaſm for 
he Grandeur, the Majeſty, and the Duration of 
eir Empire had not poſſeſſed this People, as ne- 
er poſſeſſed any other. When this Spirit de- 
fa yed, when this Enthuſiaſm cool'd, the Conſtitu- 
ve could not help, nay work'd againſt itſelf, 


b hat Dictatoria! Power, on which the Senate had 
ly vays depended for preſerving it, compleated the 
ecutt R Ruin 
le 7 N | 
een * Conciones Magiftratuum pane pernoctantium in Reflris. 
Main Accu ſationes polentium Reorum, & aſſignatæ etiam 
ed i ibu, Inimicitiæ Procerum Factiones, & aſſidua 


natus adver/um Plebem Certamina. 


; rat Dial. de Orat. Quinctil. Tacito inſerip. 
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Ruin of it, in the Hands of Ceſar ; and that 77. 
uni Power, to which the People "ad always 
truſted the Defence of their Liberty, confirmed 


their Slavery, in the Hands of Auguftus. 


ad be Iam, SIR, &c. 
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T Hx Defetts, which I have preſumed to cen. 
ſure in the Roman Conſtitution of Covernment, 
were avoided in ſome of Thoſe, that were eſts 
[bled on the breaking of that Empire, by the 
; Northern Nations and the Goths ; for I ſuſpect tha 
Te Goths were. not. properly and ſtrictly a Northen 
. Nation, any more than the Huns and the Alan, 
a they haye been often confounded, and! 
pbelie de by my ſelf —Let us caſt our Eyes on Span 
„ En egg 
„ We cannot arrive, as far as my ſcanty Know. 
ledge informs me, at any particular and authen 
-Q e the Scheme of that Government, 
Vhich.the Meſtern Goths eſtabliſh'd, when, drive 
Hut of Caul by the Franks, they drove the Vandi 
Lag che Alans out of Spain; nor diſtinguiſh, ven 
accurately between, ſuch, Inſtitutions as were Pai 
of the original, Gothick Plan, and ſuch as were il 
.. troduced into. the ſeveral Kingdoms, that forme 
.. themſelves on the Re-Conqueſt of the Country) 
the Shanards from the Arabs and Moors. The 0 
kiginal of the Cortes particularly is quite in the Dal 
28 We are aſſured by a very * induſtrious I 
. . * quirer and judicious Writer.“ Thus much ho! 
3 ent 


— — 
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* Dr. Geddes in his miſcell. Trads. 
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ever We may aſſert ; that the Gothich, Kings were at 


firſt eledtive, and always limited, even after They 
1 became hereditary ; and that the Cortes, whenever 


it was eſtabliſhed, was an Aſſembly, that may be 
more truely compared to a Britiſh Parliament, than 
the Aſſembly of the Eſtates of France could ever 
pretend to be. -Chrrchmen had-wriggled Them- 
| ſelves into a Share of temporal Power among the 
E Goths, as they did in every Country, where they 
| were admitted to preach the Goſpel, though with- 
out any Authority from the Goſpel ; fo that the 


* x SA PISS. "he SY 
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n- ¶ Cortes conſiſted of Preiates, as well as Dukes,” Ma- 
„ers of Orders, Earls and Ricaſbomes, who com- 
ſta· poſed the whole Body of the Nobility; and of 
the 


the Procurators of the Commons ; That is, of the 


tha Citizens and Burgeſſes, choſen by the Cities and 
hen Boroughs to repreſent and act for the whole Body, of 
a the Commons. To preſerve the Independency © 

n 


f 
this Aſſembly, theſe Procurators were to be Fan 
the Corporations, for which they ſerved'; the Ning 
was to give no Office, or Salary to any of Them; 
nay a f © Reſumption of Rewards, granted to 
Members of the Cortes,” was once at leaſt at - 


name their Preſident, nor even to \ſend' Letters un- 
qened to any of them. Ne Money could be raiſed 
on the Subjects, without the Gonſent of this A/- 
embly ; and it was a ſtanding Maxim, or Order, 
that Redreſ5of Grievances ſhould precede the Grants 
of Supplies, Such à Frame of Government as 
This ſeems built for Duration; and, in Fact, if it 
ad not been undermined, it could not have been 


Daß demoliſhed. The Manner, in which it was both 
us Eundermined and demoliſhed totally at laſt, de- 
h ho! 1 * 464 : 414 12 #5 4 £35 Com * rves 


f dem. 


bated, if not enacted. In ſhort, He was nat to 
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ſerves the Attention of every Man in Britain. kh MW 
was undermined by the [nfluence of the Court, too 
much connived at and too long tolerated, on th: 
Members of the Cortes. Praſtitute Wretches were 
found in thoſe Days, I doubt not, as well as in 
ours, to maintain that the neceſſary Independency 6 
the Prince could not be ſup —— allows 
ing a corrupt Dependency of the Cortes on Him and 
They had, in thoſe Days, ſuch Succeſs in Caſtilt, 
as We ought to hope They will never obtain in 
Britain. When corrupt Majorities were thus ſe⸗ 
cured, Pretences were not wanting, nor will they 
ever be ſo, for making Conceſſions to the Crown, 
repugnant to the Spirit of the Conſtitution, and 
even inconſiſtent with the Forms of it. Such Pre. 
tences, however plauſible, would not have been 
admitted by Men zealous to preſerve their Lzberty; 
becauſe any real Danger, remote as well as imme- 
diate, to a free Conſtitution would in their Ballance 
ourweigh all Conſiderations of real Expediency, 
and much more all the frivolous Pretences of that 
Kind. But the“ Members of the Cortes were no 
longer ſuch Men, when Caſtile loft her Libertin: 
under Charles the th. The Cuſtom of bribing the 
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efentatives of the Commons, by Gifts and Promiſes, n 
and ſo ſecuring a Majority to the Court, had long 
prevailed, as We have juſt now ſaid; and after 
That, it is not to be wondered at if Exciſes, given ch 
for eight Years only, became perpetual; if Mony Wi ſo 
was granted before Grievances were redreſs?d*; and * 
if the Precedent, ſet in the Time of -Henry the 2d, N ©! 
was followed in all ſucceeding Reigns. The C. WR 77 
ter gave this Prince a Supply, for making War on Wn 
the Moors; but the“ Sum being repreſented by) In 
the Court to be inſufficient for the Service, it was th; 

| Yo; 11 Carried 
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carried that, in Caſe of a Deficiency, the King 


might raiſe, without calling a Cortes, the Money 


| neceſſary to make good that Deficiency, This 
| Vite of Credit gave an incurable fatal Wound to that 
| Conſtitution. - I call it a Vote of Credit, though the 
Powers it gave ſeem to be leſs than Thoſe which 
are given by /ome modern Votes of Credit ; for ſurely 
| there is a Difference, and not a ſmall one, be- 
| tween a Power to raiſe Money, directly on the 
People, for a Service unknown, and already approved, 
| and provided for in Part, by their Repreſentatives, 
and a Power to borrow Money, on the national 
Credit, for Services ' unknown, and to lay the Na- 
tion under an Obligation of paying, for That, 
which it is poſſible their Repreſentatives may diſap- 


prove. | 
This Precedent having been made, in Favour of. 


ene King, and in one particular Conjuncture, it be- 
came a prevailing Argument, in Favour of every. 
© other King, and in every other Conjuncture; for. 
though it may be, nay mult be, in the vaſt Variety 
of Characters, and of Conjectures, prudent and, 
© juſt to grant, in Favour of ſome Princes, and upon, 
# ſome Occaſions, what it would be neither prudent, . 
nor juſt to grant, in Favour of other Princes, and 
upon other Occaſions ;. yet ſuch is the Merit of 
every Prince, who fills a Throne, or rather ſuch is 
the ſervile Adulation paid to Power, in what Hands 
ſoever it be lodged, that general and almoſt uni- 
verſal Experience ſhews this Rule, which no Man 
of Senſe would break in the Management of his 
private Intergſis, abſolutely reverſed in the Manage- 
ment of the moſt important, national Intereſis. The 
Inference to be drawn from hence is plainly This; 
chat the Inconveniency, or Danger of refuſing to 
ey Prince, and in every Conjuncture, ſuch 
Things as are inconſiſtent with the Combitution of a 
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Tres Goviernment," muſt be always leſs than the In; 


- the People may very fafely truſt to Thoſe, wha 
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2 


convenlency, or Danger of granting them to a 
Printe, an in any Conjuncture. 

Let u me e ad this farther Obſervation, Which pre- 

Kents itſelf fo naturally after the former. Though 
if EC proper, in all limited Monarthits, to wa 
and guard againſt all Conceſſions, or Uſurpations, 
that may deſtroy the Pallance of Power, on which 

e Preſeryation of Liberty depends ; yet it is cer. 
thin that Conceſſions to the Crown from the ther, con. 
ſtitient Parts 6 M4 the Legiſlature are almoſt alone to 
be feared. There is no Danger that the Crown 
ſhould make them to the ofbers ; and on this Head 


>—D 


wear it, and Thoſe, Who "be it. The Nobili 
will not make them to the Commons, without great 
Struggles, which give Time for Interpoſitions ; 
qo the Commons to the Nobility . But both may be 
eaſily induced to make them” to the Crown. The 
NA of this Nifferepce. are obvious enough ; 
for, „ fiſt, © A Ning! is really nothing more than a . 
preme » Magiſtrate, ioffituted for the Service of the 
Community, which requires that the executive Power 
ould be, veſted in a /ingle Perſon. He hath, in- 
ged, a. Crown on his Head, a dr _ in his Hand, 
and Jaber Robes on his Back, and He ſits elevated 
in,a Throne, whilt others fland on the Ground 
Gut im; and all This to denote that "He is 4 
ing , and to draw the Attentibn and Re verence of 
e Vu ar. Juſt 55 another Man Wears 'a Mit: 
BD his Head, rofier in his Hand, and Lown 
S/. eever,. and fi L ARY a purple | "Elbe. Chair, to denote 
at, He is a Biſhop, 227 to excite the Devotion of 
Ae Who receive hls Benediction ** 
eir Knees, But ſtill the King, 

wW 1e Biſhep, holds ah Office, #9d'dwes Ta 
Wice, Offcium oft imperare, n Ram. "The Ki 
C of when 
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ben He commands, diſcharges à Truſt, and per- 
forms a Duty, as well as "bf Subject, W He 
1457 Notwithſtanding which, Kings ae apt to. 
ſee Themſelves in 9 Ys Light, and E de jence 
ſaevys us, that even They, 1 made e 
They are, are apt to take Them for what The ey ar 


o 
* 


not. From hence it happened in Spain, and Ray 


happen poſlibly in other Countries, that the Kings, 

| inſtead of being ſatisfied with, and thankful for the. 
| Dignity, Honour, Power and Wealth, which They, 
poſſeſſed in ſo eminent a Degree above all other, 


rep — at their being poſſeſſed of no more. par, 
T 9 had, was given Them by the Conſtitution ; 
and what They had not, was re 
Authority to the Nobility, and to the Commons. But 
They proceeded, and their Sycophants reaſoned 
as if the ſole Power of the Government, and the 
whole Wealth of the Nation, belonged of Right 
to Them, and, the Limitations of the 1 4 2 
were ſo many Ulurpations on the Monarch. 

the ſecond Place, beſides this. conſtant Helle e 74 
incroaching, there is another Reaſon wh Cone. 


than others, in limited Manarchies. The 


the ſupreme Power. are ned, to Bodies of of Men. 
From, henes it , 163 the Intereſt; 19 00 the 

A and the _Interoſt of the Crown, cann 

be divided. in the Mind of a Prince; where 
Intereſt of each Individual may be 
the Intereſt of the Nobility, or of the Commons, any 
ſtill more from That of the Noting, in the 3. 
of Thoſe, who. compoſe an N 1 Peet, or. bl: 
are Repreſentatives of the 81 Os cannot | 
E to. giye up the Intere . of e Crown, be: 7 
He cannot give LET Pull ter Vit 
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* 
— % we 


: Magiſtrates and Members of the Commoniea Is | 


reſerved by the ſame - 


ans to the Crawn are more ia be guard 10 


8 
Power reſides in one 1 The other Shares 85 : 
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od phi giving bis Private Imereſt q ene the 
bets ing wp, < A be may promote their pri. 
vate 5 by bie to ĩt That of the Pub/ich, 
Several other Reaſons might be inſiſted upon, to 
eſtabliſn the Truth of the Obſcrvation* We have 
made, and to fhew how fairly They argue, who 
all along ſuppoſe that the Indeperdericy of the Crewn 
may as 8205 de loſt, and the Ballance of Power 
be deſtroyed on that Side „ by Conceffions from the 
Prince, and Uſurpations on Flim, as the Independency 
To Lordi, or Commons, may be loſt, and the Bal. 
nce of Power be deſtro 4 on that side, dy Con- 
ceſſions to the Prince, and by his Uſurpations: Such 
Reafons, for Inſtance, might be drawn from the 
Difference of that Inflnence, which the Crown hath 
on the other Eflates, and which the other Eflates 
have on the Crown ; as well as from the Difference 
of the Pretences, which may be urged on Behalf of 
the Gown, or of the Nobility, or Commons, to ob- 
tain ſuch Conceſſions ; for ſuppoſing them all coe- 
hal, as Parts of the Legiflature, yet if it be con- 
idered that the executive Potwer is ſolely in the 
Crown ; that the Diſpoſition of publick Money, as 

well as WT; ck Employments, is a Part of this Phones 
that this Power is the continual Rxercife, and may 
immediately affect, more or lefs, at one Time or 
at another, every particular Man, Peer, as well as 
Cormmanier ; whereas the other Powers are exerciſed 
octafionally, are continued or ſuſpended, in great 
Meiffire, at the Will of the Prince,” and are em- 
chiefly in Matters of g 1, not partieu- 
lar Concern. In fine, if it be conſidered farther, 
that the Powers exerciſed by Aſſemblies of Peers and 
Convitoners, whether theſe Aſſemblies be regarded as 
Parts of the ' Legiſlature, as the great Councils of the 


rious 
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Nition, or as the Judges and Proſecutors of enormous 
Wonders, are few and ſimple, diveQed: to noto- 
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nous Purpoſes, conducted by Rules always known; 
always the ſame, and always ſufficient to wel 


paurpoſes; whereas the Branches of executive Power 


gumerous and complicated, the Rules various, 


and; the Purpoſes often unknown, often contin- 


gent; ſo that it may become difficult to, judge el 
ther of the Utility of the Purpoſes, or of the 8 


| ficieney of the Powers. If all theſe Things, be 


conſidered, I ſay, We ſhall not be at a Loſs to dey 
termine on which Side the Danger to Liberty, in 
a limited Monarchy, lies ; and whether Cancels ta 
the Crown, in Prejudice of the Conſtitution, are not 
more likely to be made, than Conceſſions frum it. 
Happy had it been for the People of Caftile, if 
They had ſeen this Danger in Time, and had re- 
medied, whilſt the Remedies were in their Power, 
thoſe Defects in their Conftitution, whatever they 
were, which gave their Kings by. Degrees ſuch an 
Influence over the Cortes, as overturned at laft the 
whole Con/titution, and gained to the German: Races: 


424 


be eſteemed by ſome Men) or more rung the In- 
eribed to 


to protect the Property of his Subjects; He might. 
fill have taken their Liberties from Them, in that 
Conjuncture, as He did moſt effectually. Corruption 
was eſtabliſhed; a Majority FA the Cortes was bribed; 
the Wain was detached from the common In- 
tereſt by Titles, Places, Penſions, and Grants; ang 
the Clergy in general, * Exceptions there were,» 
| | 13 


tOQE - 


| 3 
W a Þ a tha cod T5 a 3 
togk no. farther Shate in it than their particular 
1qu6s, or ſome indirect and fleeting Conſidera- 
tions, inſpired Them to take. The Nation ſaw 
itſelf betrayed, and the Commons proteſted loudly 
againſt the Proceedings of their Repreſentatives. 
But This was the very Point, for which the Ene- 
mies of the Caſtilian Couſtitution waited ; and as ſoon 
i a Pretence for employing. Force was given 
hem, They muffled Themſelves up in that 
thread - bare Cloak of Zeal for the Government," and 
ſtabbed their Country to the Heart. An Ordinance 
of che Cortes had been made, about an- hundred 
Years before, agaiaſt increaſing the fanding Forces 
f the Kingdom to more than four thoufand Soldiers 
in Garxiſons, and fifteen hundred Ginets. This 
Ordinance had not been very well obſerved. The 
long Wars with the Moors made Armies often ne- 
ceſſary, when there was no actual War. The Pan- 
ger of being invaded by the Mors (for every 
44% King was deemed a Pretender to the 
Throne might ſerve to make them ſo repreſented; 


and when this Reaſon failed intirely, as* it did by 


the Conqueſt of Granada, the laft Poſſeſſion of 


theſe People in Spain, Pretences for keeping Ar. 
mies on Foot were {till to be found: There Were 
All: Meeri Factions; the new C hriſtians were Moors 
in their Hearts; among the old Chritians there were 
6. coor who favoured Them; the People were not 
t be truſted with their own Preſervation ; CBigurer, 
he rapacious Minifter of Charjs the Fifth, and his 
!,Fourmezmen,. (for fo were thoſe Spaniards called, 
According 10. Dr, Ger, who dif t Efe hon 

much their Qonntry was plundered by Foreignets, 
provided They ſhared the Spoils) Chievres, I fay, 
and his Journeymen, a real Faction, and perhaps 
-Not a great one, were the 4% Friends of the Coverd- 
ment. The reſt of the Nation were * fern 
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Enemits..., According to this excellent. I. ygick, the 
formar were to be protected, in Plugaegng for 
They: were-guilty of That too, as,wel 3% in Plans 
dering; and, the latter were to be opprelled ft 
complaining.; The Nation was ſacrificed to a Fe. 
dert are a; exile! eee, Ae 


3 


vour of a profiigate Government, . This Deſtr ib 
however would: not have been. ſo eaſily | 7 
pliſhed, nor would Caſtilians alone bave ehſfaved 


Caſtile to a. foreign Race, after aſſerting their Li- 
terty ſo often, and ſo boldly, againſt ENCE of 
their, own. Country, if two. other Circuniſtances 


* 


had not concurred. Ferdinand had conqꝗi 6 


Navarre, and a regular, diſciplined Army Jefend-. 


ed that Conqueſt againſt the French. This Army; 
which was at Hand, marched into caſtile, defeated 


dhe Commons, and extinguilhed Liberty in a Country 


where. it had been long declining. The Noþilrty 
was detached from the. Commons by Grants. of Land, 
amongſt other Conſiderations, as I ſaid aboye ; and 
the Commons renewed their Conteſt on this Head 

perhaps unjuſtly, to be ſure very unfeafgnably.. 
The Commons however were juſtified for taking 
Arms, in the Opinion of the Nobility, and even in 
That of Adrian, who governed during the Abſence - 
of Charles, whoſe Præceptor He had been; for this. 
boneſt Man, (too honeſt to be long endured: on the. 
Papal Throne, where he was afterwards placed 
affirmed that all the Troubles of Caftile were cauſed: 
by the King, and by his cavetous and tyrunuical Mi- 
niſters.. The Conduct of the Commons, upon this 


great Occaſion,. was in many Inſtances "raſh and 


violent, as well as ill-adviſed and weak. But They, 
were tumultuous Aſſemblies driven into Deſpair ; 
and the Nobility, who might have had great: Sway 
amongſt Them, and might have helped to regulate 
their Fire, and to keep Them ſober, Lelped on the 
8 a e ene ene . 
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contrary to make Them mad, either by negleQing 
Them, or by taking Part againſt Them, till it wry 
too late; and then complained of their bein 
with as ill a Grace as the principal Men — Rome, 
who helped to corrupt that People, complained of 
their Corruption, and aſſi = it as a Reaſon for de- 
priving Them of their 

There cannot be a — Soleciſm in Politicks 
than That of a Nobility, under monarchicul Govern- 
ment, who ſuffered the Liberty of the Commons to be 
taken away. In Ari n the Nobility get what. 
ever the Commons loſe; but in Monarcbies, the Crown 
alone is the Gainer, and the certain Conſequence 
of their helping to enſlave the Commons, muſt be 
That of being enſlaved Themſelves at laſt. How, 
indeed, ſhould it be otherwiſe; ſince the Liberty 


of the Commons cannot be taken away, unleſs the 


Conſtitution be firſt broken; and ſince neither the 
Peers, nor any one elſe, can hold their Privileges, 
or their Properties, by a better Tenure than That 
of arbitrary Will, when the Conſtitution is once 
broken? Was it it poſſible to doubt of this 'Truth, 
We might find the Proof of it, without going out 
of the Country where We are; I mean Spain. 
Amongſt all the ſurpriſing Phænomena, which have 
appeared in the World of late Years, there are 
none, that have ſtruck Mankind with more Aſto- 
niſhment, than thoſe Inſtances of Perſons raiſed to 
the higheſt Poſts of Power, Authority and Com- 
mand, nay to Empire, who had not, either from 
their obſeure Birth, or their low Talents, or their 
ſtill lower Habits, the leaſt Occaſion even to dream 
of ſuch Elevation. Among other Countries Spain 
hath had her Share of them: and the Grandees, as 
They are pompouſly ſtiled, the Succeſſors of thoſe 
Men, who thought to riſe on the Ruin of the Cam- 
mons of Caſtile; They, who have the vain Honour 
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of eocking their Hats in the Preſence of their 
Prince, have been ſeen to ſtand at aweful Diſtance, . 
or 1 with reſpectful Cringe, in the Preſene 
of a | a 


: 


araſite and Buffooꝶnn. n 
I know full well that, in ſuch Governments as 
We ſpeak of here, it is both the Duty and Inte- 
reſt of the Nobility. to oppoſe the Exceſſes of the 
Commons; but I know too that They have ano- 
ther Duty, which They are not to leave undone; 
another Point of Intereſt, - which they are not t6 
neglect ; and therefore I have ſpoken of this HO. 
Eſtate in our Government, as of a middle der, 
that are properly Mediators between the other tion, 
in the Eye of our Conſtitution. Whilſt the Peers 
maintain this Character, They will be able to diſ- 
charge this Duty; but They would ceaſe to be 
ſo, if it was poſſible They ſhould ever become 
the Tools of Faction, or the YVaſſals of a Miniſter. In 
Mediations of this Kind, different from 'Thoſe 
| that are more commonly called ſuch, Mediators 
taiagle in the Conteſt, are Parties concerned, and 
can by that alone expect to mediate with Effect, 
whether They be conſidered as Bodies of Man, or 
Individuals. When the Commons are aſſiſted by 
the Peers in their reaſonable Endeavours to pro- 
mote or reſtore Frugaliy, to ſecure Liberty,” and” 
to correct all Sorts of Males Adminiſtratim ; the 
Peers will have, both collectively and ſeparately, 
a Credit with the People, as well as with the Re- 
preſentatives of the People; by which They may 
contribute to check the latter, whenever an Fhuſe ' 
of Commons ſhall grow unreaſonable, factious, or 
ſeditious. But if the Peers of the Realm neglect, or 
oppoſe the Commons in their juſt Attempts, and 
forfeit by Conſequence the Character of Impar-' - 
tiality, and even the Air of Independeney, the 
Peers will then add little Strength to the Cathy," | 
| | whenever 
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whenever. the evil Day comes, and have as little 
Power to prevent it Rom coming. There was a 
Time, our Fathers ſaw it, when an Hauſe of Com- 
mons deſtroyed, inſtead of ſupporting, the Conſtite. 
tion, and introduced Tyramy, under Pretence of ex- 
cluding Slavery. I think it might be ſhewn, from 
the Anecdotes of that Age, that This could not 
have happened, if the Court had not been ſo long 
and ſo partially abetted by the greateſt Part of the 
Nobility and Clergy, both in the Haaſe of Lords and 
out of it. An. univerſal and timely Concurrence 
with the Spirit of the Commens, which was pious in 
the true Senſe of the Word at firſt, would have had, 

I preſume, the full Effect that every honeſt Man 
propoſed in a Parliamentary Reformation of the 
State; and thoſe fatal Opportunities, that were 
afterwards given to the Republican, Preſbyterian and 
Tadependent Factions, would have been avoided, 
But They, who could have trimmed, (for there is 
a wiſe and hont/t;, as well as a fill and corrupt Trim- 
ming) or have mediated with Succeſs, loſt the 
Power of doing either; ſome by abetting the 
Crown ſo long, For Fear of the Commons, and others 
by concurring with the Commons ſo far, for Fear 
of the Crown, that the Pexple in general had no 
Confidence in the former, and that the latter were 
afraid to truſt their Prince after all They had done 
againſt Him. If any Man had truſted to the plau- 
ſible Profeſſions of the Court at that Time and 
the Court had ſubdued the oppoſite Party, We may 
judge, without any Breach of Charity, that theſe 
Men would have found Themſelves deceived, Jult 
ſo, if any Men, who meant the Reformation, 
not the Deſtruction of the State, believed in the 
cantingi Reſenmers af that Age, ſuch Men were no 
L-bt egregiouſſy deceived. But I confeſs my- 
ſelf 5f Opinion, and ſure ly upon no improbable 
5800. ä 5 Srounds, 
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Grounds” that there were few, orno'ſuch Men: 
The good Intentions of the Cart were diſtruſted 
even by Thoſe; who took Arms for the Rg; and 
the ill Intentions of many of the Leaders on the 
other Side were ſuſpected, no Doubt, by many, 
who took Arms for the Parliament. But two. of 
the three Eftates being ripe for the raſheſt Enter - 
| prizes, and the third being in no Condition to me- 

diate, the Extremes claſhed without any Power 
ſufficient-to interpoſe ; and when the Sword was 
drawn; the Sword could alone decide. I conclude: 
therefore, from theſe two Examples, that as there 
cannot be a greater Error in Politicks than That oſ 


' 

a Nobility, who aſſiſt a Prince to take away the 
4 Liberties and Privileges of the Commons j (which: 
| was the Caſe in Caſtile) fo the ſureſt Way of -pre- 
] venting that terrible Dilemma, wherein Men are 
k obliged to chuſe either Submiſſion to tyrannical 
$ G:vernment, our Concurrence with an enraged and 
- no longer” governable People, (which hath been the 
0 Caſe in Caſtile and Britain both, ) is for the Nobility, 
e and the principal Men amongſt the Commons, to 
'S engage ſo early in the Cauſe of Liberty, that the 
ar WS former may be always in Condition to mediate 
0 


with Effect, and the latter have always Power to 
re alay the intemperate Heat of their own Body. 
ua, STR, Yours, Ke. 
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B T to reſume the Compariſon of other Cen- 
13 ftitutions of Government with our own, I ſay. that. 
if the Gothiek Conſtitution in Spain, either by | origi- 
nal Defes;” or by de viating from, and not being 
inen | reduced 
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reduced again in Time to its firſt Principles, Was 


deſtroyed through the Corruption of Parliaments, 
and by the Force of an Army, ent of which be. 

„and the other conquered the Commons of 
Caſtile ;.the Commons. of France ſeem either not to 


have had, or to have loſt, in the dark Beginnings of 


that Monarchy, all Share in the '/upreme, legiſ 
Power.- The great, original Defe& of having 
but #269 E ſtates to: ſhare the // Power, is an 


Objection common to the and to the 
French Conflitutions, with this Difference; of the 
three Forms of. Government, the Monarchical, 
the Ariſtocratical, and the Democratical, Rome want- 
ed the fir/t, and France hath always wanted the 


laſt. Nome had a: Nobility and a Gommonalty, but no 
Magiſtracy fitted by its Inſtitution to anfwer the 
Purpoſes of that ſupreme Magiſtrate, who is called 
King. even in limited Monarchies. France hath 
always had a King and a Nobility, and hath felt in 


their Turns all the Evils of Monarchical and Ariſic- 


cratical Tyrammy. But the People have not had, 1. 
preſume,” ſince the Government of the Franks was 
fully eſtabliſhed on this Side of the Rhine, and the 
Form of their Monarchy ſettled, any Share in 
the ſupreme Power, either collectively or repre- 
ſentatively, how much ſoever a contrary Notion 
may have been countenanced by ſome Writers, 
and have been generally entertained, at leaſt in 
ber Ceatiess. e 

There is no Nation in the World, ſays Meerai, 
more illuſirious, nor any, whoſe Original is more 
obſcure That of the French. They, who 
would diſpute the frr/t, could hardly diſpute the 
laſt; and it is no Bulineſs of mine to eontrovert 
either. As dark as their Original is, We may diſ- 
covet enough to eſtabliſh what hath been ſaid „ and 
to catry on the Compariſon We are making. wag 
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The: Franks Were a Nation of (Germany, ſeated at 
dne Time between the Elbe, Rhine and Nectar, and 

at another (That is, in the Reign of Tbeoahſut the 


Side of the Rhine, from Cologne down to Nimigben, 


perly applied to their Government, whilſt They 
continued in Germany, and even after They ſettled 
in Gaul, till fuch Times as We find, by Relations 
more modetn „that a different Farm of Government” 
prevailed amongſt Them. Now, it ſeems to me 
extremely plain that a Arent Form bf Government” 
did prevail amongſt Them even from the Time of 
Clovis, the Conqueror of Gaul. Thus, for In 
ſtance, that Paſſage in Tacitus, where He ſays , 
that the antient Germans took their Xings on Ac 
count of Nebzlity, and their Generals on Account 
of Valour; that the Power of their Kings was not 
© abſolute and unlimited; and that their Generals. 


„rather than their Power,: gave Them; 
— Paſſage „I ſay, is properly enough applied to 
the Franks before, and perhaps during the Gon- 
queſt of Gaul; but very improperly afterwards, 
7 when + Gloves, both King and General of that People, 
bad founded the Monarchy, which He tranſmitted; 
0 to his Poſterity. That the Nation of the Front 
was divided into feveral Tribes, or Claus; and that 
Theſe were govefned by ſeveral Jittle Princes, ean - 
not be e tot pœns 


unn 
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Regib us:  infinita, - nec liberazPoteſtas's- &. 3 

lot ius quam Imperio præ mt. De Mor. Germ. a; 
I Boulainu. Mem, Hiſt... . 


younger) extending Themſelves on the German 
and ſtill lower. What i is known therefore of the: 


Governments of the antient Germans,” either from 
Tacitus, or any other good Authority, may be pro- 


. 3 by the Authority, which their Zx- 
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( 180 )* 
Dures. . That a Gereral was. choſen to command 
the whole with ſovereign Authority, but according 
to certain Rules made by common Conſent, when- 
eyer any great Enterprize was undertaken, and 
that Clavis Himſelf, though He ſucceeded his Fa- 
ther Childeric in commanding over a Part of the 
Frarks, was choſen in this Manner, and for this 
Purpoſe, is certain, In his firſt Expedition, he 


led an Army of Freebootert, and was obliged by 


Compact to divide the Spoil by Lots amongſt them. 
The Story, which ſo many Authors have told, af- 
ter Gregory of Tours, of a private Soldier, who re- 
fuſed to el ga. his Diſpoſition à Veſſel of Gold, 
that had been taken out of a Church at Rheims, 
and broke it before his Face, is a Proof that he 
was nothing more at firſt than I have repreſented 
Him, the Head of a Troop of Adventurers, who 
choſe Him to lead Them, but made their Condi- 
tions with Him. The Franks therefore might be 


at this Time, in ſome: Senſe, * all; free, perfedth 
egual, and indebe dent ; but will it follow. from 
hence that They continued to be ſa, in any Senſe, 


after Clovis had founded their Monarcly; had de- 
ſtroyed all their /ztt/s Kings; united in one Body, 
and under his on Dominion, all their little Stat.s; 
and changed the Form ef their Government, by ap- 
4 intif Ress, Ear,  Ficars, and . 
ae to govern under Him, acoording to 


lodel of Government in the latter Roman Empire ? 


Certainly; got. However %% Cha ge was brought 
bout, and to whatever it was owing, the AMonar- 
ho, the Fran la in Gaul, was built on the Ruins of 


— 


their former, Government, This Boulainuilliers Him- 


{elf confeſſes, when he. ſays (though not very ac- 


curately, nor conſiſtently, as I imagine, in calling 


i former Government a Kind of e e 
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the Principle of Union, which. founded the Monarchy, 
on the Ruins of a Kind of Ariſtocracy, was the miſtaken. 
Ambition ef particular Men. In ſhort, Proofs enough. 
may be collected out of thi very Author to ſhew 


that the Government of the Franks, even under the. 


firſt Race of their Kings, was not only different. 
from the German Government, but in ſome Reſpects 
founded 'on quite oppoſite Principles, One of 
theſe Reſpects, which is immediately to my. Pur- 
ſe, I ſhall mention. n 
Fhe general Aſſemblies, that were held at firſt in 
the Month of March, and afterwards in the Month, - 
of May, were natiaral Aſſemblies, indeed; but not 
ſuch as the antient Germans held; among whom the 
principal Men conſulted and decided about the 
leaſt, and the whole. Bay of the. People about the 
greateſt Affairs. In theſe Aſſemblies of the French, 


for ſomething the Fun ion of + ho/lowing, ' which 
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zerai pretends, and indeed the whole Hiſtory of 
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+ Illi (chat is the French). e paſſer aux Baut 
Magiftrats, les Ducs, les Comtes, & les Vicaires, A Droit 
de la Nation entiere; de fort que le Commun n cut plus 
d autres Fonftions dams les Aembliesrielles, que diy pa- 
roitre' pour leg A ations, gue Uſage rendeit nece/<- 
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France vouches for Him, “ that * no Nation ever 
© honoured their Nebi/ity fo much as the Frenth ; 
© amongſt whom the Nobility was not only exempt 
© from all Sorts of Impoſitions and Charges, but 
© commanded abſolutely all inferior Ranks, who 
« were almoſt in a State of Servitude.“ How could 
it be otherwiſe, when the Nobility, and chief Ma. 
giftrates, and the Clergy, compoſed alone the na- 
tional Councils, or Parliaments, and even exerciſed 
diſtributive Tuftice all over the Kingdom? Their 
Power increafed, as That of the Kings of the firſt 
Race diminiſhed: Chartes Mariel, indeed, who 
_ truſted to that Battle-Axe, which gave Him his 
Name, and to foreign Troops, laid afide the national 
Aſſemblies, neglected the NobiJity, and miſuſed even 
the Clergy,. who damned Him for it. But Pepin 
found it neceſſary to regain Both, and attach Them 
to his Intereſt, 'in order to mount the Throne. 
By attaching Them, He attached the whole Na- 
tion to him. © Childeric was depoſed, and he choſen 
King in a general Aﬀembly heid at Sciſſont, which 
Mezerai calls moſt improperly (ſince the Expreſ- 
fion communicates a falfe Idea to his Reader) the 
States, les Etats. Theſe Aſſemblies, in his Time, in 
that of his Son Churles the Great, and ſo on, con- 
ſiſted of the Nobility and Clergy alone; and once 
more it is beyond all Dipute certain, that the 
People had no more Share in theſe national Councils 
under the ſecond, than under the fir Race. of the 
Kings of France. e 
When the third Race 77 Kings began in 
Hugues Capet, the Lords were ſo powerful 2 their 
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Janos Nation n' bonora tant 1a Neblelſh gue celle la 
4 255 ſeulement elle etoit exempte de toute 1 Impet!, 
& Corwtes, mais commandoit à tte à ſes Inferituri, 
ſur leſquels elle awoit preſque Droit de Seruitude. 
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Eſtates, and ſo independent in their Governments, 
that he was forced to come to a Kind of Compo- 
ſition with Them, They became Sovereign, each 
in his Territory, but held of the Crayon, ind ac- 
knowledged the King for the ſupreme: Lord. There 
Vas ſcarce a Town, which had not alittle Sovereign 3 
ſcarce a Caſtle without ſome little Tyrant. The 
Parliaments, in theſe Ages, took ſeveral Turns; 
Ills prirent ring wa „ as“ Paſquier expreſſes Hime. 
ſelf; but ſtill They conſiſted of Princes, graat 
Lords, Biſhops and Abbots, who decided in them their 
Diſputes with one another, and with the King, and 
maintained by theſe Means a Sort of national Con- 
federacy, or fœderal Union of mam States, politi- 
cally united under one Head. Such Aſſemblies as 
theſe, under the ſecond and third Race, were the o- 
riginal Inſtitutions, from whence. the & Parliament 
of France have proceeded, as many Alterations as 
they have received, and as much as they are now 
changed; ſo that We may ſafely affirm the Parlia- 
ments of France never gave the People any Share in 
the Government of that Kingdom; and whoevex.. 
ntertains a Notion that the Aſemblies f the States 
did, or that f theſe Aſſemblies are of greater Anti- 
Equity, or that they are the Foundation of the Li - 


15 derty of the People of that Country, will find 
hs ſelf, on due Examination, grolly deceived. ......... 
we Wl Theſe Aemblies of the, three, Eſtates, the No- 


Clergy,” and Commons, were invented firſt-by. 


ili, 
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fre the Year 1301, The People had no Right to 
any ſuch Aſſemblies; and when they were inſtituted, 
they were plainly deſigned for nothing lefs than 
the Good of the People. Long after the Eſtabliſh- 


ment of the Capetian Rate, when Taxes grew heavy, 
4 


and were laid on and levied very arbitrarily, 

Seditions and Rebellions of an oppreſſed People, 
who had no other Recourſe, followed. To pre- 
vent Theſe, not only Writs, or Orders, were ſent 
to the Nobility and Clergy, in the ſeveral Sheriffwicks 
and Bailywicks, but to the Commons, to aſſemble and 
take into Conſideration how to redreſs Grievances, 
and 8 Expences; and after ſuch Con- 
ſideration had amongſt Themſelves, to depute 
ſome Perſons of each Order, or Eſtate, to confer 
together in the Place appointed for holding fuch 
general Aſſemblies, The Commons were added ts 
theſe Aſſemblies, + ſays Paſquier, © againſt the an- 
tient Order or Practice of France, for no other 
* Reaſon than this, that the principal Burthen, or 
© Charge, was to fall upon them.“ This was the 
true Reaſon. Redreſs of Grievances had no Part in 
the Schemes of that rapacious and profuſe Princ, 
who was the Author of this Inſtitution ; and He, 
that conſiders the Manner, in which theſe Aſemblin 
were convened, the Powers They were ſuffered to 
exerciſe, the Subordination, in which the Gommn: 
particularly were kept, and the habitual, unavoid- 
able Influence, under which They lay, will be 
eaſily convinced that ſuch Aſfemblies were fitted to 
do the Jobs, and ſanctify the Iniquity of the Court, 
and nothing more. „ at any Time, They make 
it. F 


** Paſqgu. Rech. To 1 
Le Roturier fut expres ajoute, contre Pancien Ordre d 
France, a cette Aſſemblee, & 
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any good Ordinances for the Reformation of the 
State, Þ theſe Ordinances are, ſays honeſt Paſquier, 
like fine Pieces of Tapeſtry, hung up to mal e a Shew to 
Poſterity. They have no other Effect. But the In- 
poſition La to the King hath its full Effect. I con- 
clude therefore, and upon ſufficient Grounds, that 
even ſince the Eſtabliſhment of theſe 4/ſemblies of 
the Eftates, in the Beginning of the 14th Century, 
the People of France have had no real Share in the 
ſupreme Power of the Govornment, either collectively 
or repreſentatively. . pifiriiega b 

I might illuſtrate and prove what is here ad- 
vanced by the Example of every Aſemby ef the 
States of France, of which We have any good Ac- 
counts, from the fir/ in 1301, to the 4a that was 
held, as I remember, in 1614. But ſuch a De- 
duction would carry us too far. I ſhall content 
myſelf therefore with making two Obſervations. 
Hir, that theſe Farces (for ſuch theſe Aſſemblies 
were, and ſuch they were deſigned to be) owe 
their Inſtitution not only to one of the wor/? Kings, 
but to one of the wor/? Miniſters, that France ever 
law ; Enguerand de Marigny, who was called the 
Coadjutor and the Gavernor f the Kingdom; the moſt 
inſolent, the moſt avaricious, and the moſt prodi- 
gal Man of his Age. The great Ability of this Mi- 
niſter, on which his whole Merit with a greedy Ma- 
ſter was raiſed, conſiſted in making his Adminiſtra- 
tion a Syſtem of Violence and Fraud, in order to 
plunder and enſlave the People. When He durſt 
not employ ene, He turned Himſelf to the ather ; 
and how groſly and impudently He managed even 
Fraud, it may not be improper to take Notice in 

a one 
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one Inſtance ; "becauſe we ſhall ſee the better, by 
this Inſtance, what the Nature and Effect of the/+ 
Aſſemblies were, of which We ſpeak, and what 
-Ufe the Court made of them from their firſt Inſti- 
tution. Enguerand' de Mariginy then, meeting 
with great Oppoſition to * ſome Taxes He had de. 
viſed, — — che calling an Aſſembly of the States, 
and hoped probably that He might gain the Cam- 
mom to favour the Intention He had of extendin 
theſe Taxes to the Nobility and Clergy. A great Seat 
fold was erected. The King, the Lords and the 
Clergy took their Places on it. The Commons at- 
. tended at the Foot of it. The Miniſter made a 
moſt vehement Declamation, to ſtir the Paſſions 
of the Audience, and made no Scruple of inſinuat- 
ing in it, what neither He, nor his Maſter intend. 
ed to perform, a Promiſe of reimburſing, after the 
Expedition propoſed, what the People ſhould give 
to the King. The King roſe from his Throne, and 
advanced to the Extremity of the Scaffold, that 
He might ſecond by his Looks the Harangue of 
Shis Treaſurer, and ſee who Thoſe were, that re- 
fuſed, or conſented to the Aid He | demanded, 
The Deputies of Paris promiſed to give a ſuſficient 
Supply, or to follow the Ning in their Perſons to 
the War. . The other Deputies concurred in this ge- 
neral Engagement, and the A/zmbly broke up, 
without any farther. Deliberation, or any | Ordinan 

the Eflates. But an Ordinance of the King ſoon 
followed; + general Exciſe was impoſed by his Au- 
thority, as if it had been the Grant of the E/tats 
to Him; and his Adim/ter had a Number of Har- WW 


| 1 th, 
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die ready, whom he let looſe to deſolate the King» 
dom, by levying this inſamaus Tax, for the Conſi- 
t deration of ſome little Advance made to the King. 
. If you aſk what were the Conſequences of theſe 
p Proceedings, it will be ſuſficient to mention two. 
The Tax of a zth on the Nuenues F the Subject, 
; which is the Proportion of our Land Tax of faur 
p Shillings in the Pound, was continued, though the 
general Exciſe had been impoſed; and + E£nguerand 
; de Marigny was hanged in the ſucceeding Reign 
ie for This, amongſt other Crimes, though not by 
- an Aſſembly of the ¶ſtates; for the Eſtates had nei- 
a mer the Opportunity, nor the Power, of reſenting 
1s the greateſt Inſult, that could be offered them, 
4 and the greateſt Injury, that could be done to the 
- Nation. | 

he The next'Obſexvation I have to make is very ſhort ; 
ve Wi but 1 think very pertinent, and very important. 
d This Example ſhews us clearly how true it is, that 
ut no Inſtruments of Tyranny can be found ſo ſure, and 
of Wi efectual as an A/embly of the Eſtates of a Realm, 
re: when /uch an Afjembly is ſo conſtituted asg to want 
d. the Power, (which was from the firſt the Caſe of 
the three E ſtates in France) and the ſame muſt hap- 
pen, when They are ſo managed as to want the 
ill (which became at laſt the Caſe of the Cortes in 
Spain) to ſecure the Liberty and defend the Pro- 
perty of the People, againſt ſuch Kings as Philip le 
Bel, and ſuch Coadjutors as Marigny. This Prince 
and his Miniſter had ſtrained Prerggative to the ut- 
moſt, and had governed by it very tyranically. 
Whilſt this Expedient would do, They try'd no 
ether ; but when They apprehended it might fail 
Them, They added a Deputation of the Commons 
to the Aſembiy of the Eſtates; that, ſeeming to 
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create a ne Controul on the Crown, They might in 
Reality give greater Scope and freer Exerciſe to 
arbitrary Will. The Friends of Liberty therefore, 
who live under limited Monarchies, cannot be too 
careful to preſerve their Conſtztution in Vigour, hor 
too fearful leſt their Repreſentatives ſhould be fo in- 
fluenced as to negle& their Privileges, miſapply 
their Powers, and depart, from their Integrih; 
ſince theſe Friends of Liberty ſee that the greateſt Ma- 
ſters of Tyranny have judged the Form, without the 
Spirit of a free Government more favourable to their 
Schemes % Oppreſſion, than all the Authority, that 
abſolute Monarchy can give; and that They made 
an Innovation in the Form of their Government on 
this very Motive, and for this very Purpoſe. 


Jam, SIX, Yours, &c. 
I ET TER Xvi. 
u K, 
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1 Have dwelt long, perhaps too long, on the laſ 
Head. I was induced to it, not only becauſe 
The Account I have given, according to the Truth 
of Hiſtory, is contrary to the national Prejudices 
of many People on this Subject, as I hinted before; 
but principally becauſe the great Point of Strength 
and Security, on which the Freedom of our Conſtitu 
tian reſts, will appear in a fuller Light, by being 
thus contraſted with the Conſtitution of the French C. 
verument. Both their Anceſtors and ours came out 
of Germany, and had probably much the ſame Man. 
ners, the ſame Cuſtoms, and the ſame Forms of 


Government. But as They proceeded different! 
h þ 11 
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in the Conqueſts They made, ſo did They in the 
Eſtabliſhments that followed. The Conqueſt of 
Britain was a Work of Time, and the Saxon Mo- 
narchy was long in forming. The Conqueſt of 
Gaul was carried on with greater Rapidity, and the 
French Monarchy was ſooner formed. From hence 
ſome Reaſons might be drawn to account, amongſt 
others, for that great Difference between the Con- 
flitutions, of the two Monarchies, which theſe tu 
German Nations founded, at no great Diſtance of 
Time, in Britain and in Gaul. But I ſhall not in- 
dulge myſelf in gueſling at the Reaſons, or Acci- 
dents, that determined the Franks to the Diviſion 
They made of their People, and to* the Form of 
Government They eſtabliſhed. Whatever Rea- 
ſons, or Accidents, determined Them, This is 
certain; that the Diſtinftion of Lord and YVaſſal 
became the general Diſtinction of the whole Na- 
tion; that the“ Commons amongſt Them were lit- 
tle better than Slaves, whatever They had been in 
Germany ; and that they were ſo inured to Servi- 
tude under their Kings, Prelates and Lords, that 
they looked on Themſelves at leaſt, not july, but 
unjuſtly, as Men, who had no Right, no not even 
a Right by Nature, to any Share in the Govern- 
ment of that Community, whereof They made ſo 
vaſtly the principal Part. | 

In Britain another Conſtitution was formed, and 


mother Spirit prevailed. The Saxons had a + 


K 2 ___ Nebility 


® Le Peuple, Tun autre Cots, fe fait Juſtice, reconno- 
i ant combien la Condition naturelle le Doit eloigner du 
Concours du Government, & dans ſe ſentiment ne ſe fait 
entendre que par Requete. 


| + Boulain. Let. ſur lis an. Parl. 
Nat. B acon. Hiſt. S Pol. 91 .— 


Nobility too, ariſing from perſonal Valour, or Wil. 
dom, continued by Blood, and ſometimes confer- 
.xed by the Prince, however legally at firſt it mat. 
ters not to enquire, on ſuch as held great Offices 
about his Perſon. All theſe were the Adelings, or 
Nobles, an Handful in Compariſon of the Frilingi, 

or Freeborn, who made the Body of the Saxm 
People. The Freedom of this People was erected 
on two Columns, that have proved more durable 
than Braſs. They were Parties to the making, 
and to the executing all the general Laws of the 
Kingdom. They ſhared the Legiſative Power ; 
- were joined to the Lords in the Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice ; and no Magiſtrate, or Officer, -could ex. 
erciſe Juriſdiftion, nor Authority over Them, no 
not Eccleſiaſtical, without their Conſent and Elec- 
tion. The Comites ex Plebe, who were choſen for 
this laſt Function, the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, 
made one Rank among the Saxon Commonalty. The 
Cuſtodes Pagani, ſuch as had an Helmet, a Coat of 
Mail, and a gilt Sword, for their ordinary Arms, 
whether They fought on Foot, or on Horſeback, 
made another Rank; and the plain Pagani, or 
Ceorles, made the loweſt. But even Theſe were 
totally diſtin from, and far __—_ to the Laz- 
21, or Slaves, nay to the free Lazzi, ſuch as had 
been Slaves, and were become free. The Ceorls 
were Freemen to all Intents .and Purpoſes, and in 
all the Eſſentials of Liberty, as much as the Saxon, 
of any ſuperior Rank, and were capable of riſing 
to any ſuperior Rank by Merit, or by Favour. 

Theſe are the Sources, from which all the Di- 
ſtinction of the Rank and Degree, that exiſt at this 
Day amongſt us, have flowed. Theſe are the ge- 
neral Principles of all our Liberties. That this 
Saxon Conſtitution hath varyed in many Particulars, 

and at ſeveral Periods of Time, J am far fro 
p Hh 
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denying. That it did fo, for Inſtance, on the En- 
try of the Normans, though certainly not near ſo 
much as many have been willing to believe, and 
to make others believe, is allowed. Nay, let it 
be allowed for Argument's Sake, and not other- 
wiſe, that during the firſt Confuſion, and the ſub- 
ſequent Diſorders, which neceſfarily accompany 
and follow ſo great, and ſo violent a Revolu- 
tion, the Scheme of the Saxon Con/titution was 
broken, and the Liberties of the People invaded, as 
well as the Crown uſurped. Let us cven agree 
that Laws were made, without the Conſent of the 
People; that Officers and Magiftrates, civil, milita- 
ry and eccleſiaſtical, were impoſed without their 
Election; in one Word, that theſe Norman Kings, 
and the Lords had mounted each other too high to be 
Lords over Freemen, and that the Government was 
intirely Afonarchical and Ariſtocratical, without any 
Exerciſe of Democratical Power, Let all This be 
granted, and the utmaſt that can be made of it will 3 
amount to This, that Confuſion and Violence at 1 
the, Entry, and for ſome Time after, under the | 
Government of à foreign Race, introduced many 
illegal Practices, and ſome foreign Principles of | 
Policy, contrary. to the Spirit, and Letter too 
of the antient Conſtitution; and that theſe Kings and 
the Lords abuſed their Power over th: Freemen, by © 
Extortion and, Oppreſfton, as Lords aver Tenants. But 
it will remain true that neither Kings nor Lords, - 
nor both together, *. could prevail over Them, ar gain ' 
their Conſent ta give their Right, or the Law, up to 
1 the Xing f Bett. But ftill the Law, remained Arbi- 
nis ter both g the King aud People, and the Parliament 
c. /#preme Expounded and Fugded bath of it and Them. - 


* Nat, Bacon. Summary Conclsf, of the fr Part of 
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Tho? the Branches were lopped, and the Tree 
loſt its Beauty for a Time, yet the Root remained 
untouched, was fet in a good Soil, and had taken 
ſtrong Hold in it; ſo that Care and Culture, and 
Time indeed required, and our Anceſtors were 
forced to water it, if I may uſe ſuch an Expreſſion, 
with their Blood.; but with this Care, and Cul- 
ture, and Time, and Blood, it ſhot again with 
greater Strength than ever, that We might ſit quiet 
and happy under the Shade of it ; for if the vs 
Form was not exactly reſtored in every Part, a 
Tree of the ſame Kind, and as beautiful, and 
as Luxuriant as the former, grew up from the ſame 
Root. ; 2 
Io bring our Diſcourſe to that Point, which is 
here immediately concerned ; Parliaments were 
never interrupted, nor the Right of any Eſtate ta. 
ken away, however the Exerciſe of it might be 
diſturbed. Nay, they ſoon took the Forms They 
{ill preſerve, were conſtituted alma as they now 
are, and were intirely built on the ſame general 
Principles, as well as directed to. the fame Pur. 
b | 2 | 3 | 
When I now fay that they toere con/ituted alme/t a: 
they notu are, I do not mean to enter into any of 
thoſe: minnte Queſtions, about which a Man may 
employ. much Time and Study, and have as little 
true and uſeful Knowledge of our Conſtitution as 
the moſt ignorant Man alive, But I pe to 
make a ſhort. Reflection or two on the Property and 
Power of the three E/tates, that compoſe our Par- 
Lament, as they ſtood formerly, and as they nov 
ſtand ;, becauſe although our Parhaments were com- 
poſed of King, Lordi and Commons in thoſe Days, 
as well as theſe, yet the Difference of the Weight, 
Which each of theſe Eſtates hath caſt into the Scale 


of 
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of Government; at different Periods, does in Ef- 
fe& make ſome Difference, in the Conſtitutions of 
Parliaments ; and by conſidering this Difference, 
our Thoughts will be led the better to judge of the 
true Poiſe of our N , on maintaining which 
our All depends; ſince the nearer We keep to it, 
the ſafer our Liberty is, and ſince every Variation 
from it is dangerous to our Liberty, in a Drgree 
proportionable to ſuch Variation. Property then, 
and Power by Conſequence, have changed Hands, 
or rather have ſhifted much in the ſame Hands, 
ſince the Norman Era. Kings, Lords and the 
Church were in thoſe Days, and long afterwards, 
the great Proprietors, and by the Nature of Te- 
nures, as well as by the Bulks of their Eſtates, 
They held the Commons in no ſmall Subjection, and 
ſcem to have governed without much Regard to 
Them or their Concurrence, in many Caſes. But 
the Regard, that was not paid Them at firſt, the 
Kings, the Lords and the Church found it neceſſary 
to pay Them in a ſhort Time; and that Authority. 
that Weight in the Ballance of Power, which Pro. 
perty did not give Them, They ſoon acquired, or 
rather reſumed by their Numbers. and by the Cir- 
cumſtances, that followed. By the Circumſtances, 
that followed, I mean the great Diſorders in the 
State, and the civil Wars, which the Ambition of 
Princes, of the Nobility, and of the Church too, 
created, In all theſe Conflicts, ſome of the Com- 
mons * holding for the King, who promiſed Liberty, 


from the Lords, and others ſiding with the Lords, 


who promiſed' Them Liberty foo the King, They 
came off better in the End than their Principals, 
and an Example rarely to be paralleled was ſet; 

W K 4 for 


24 Part. 
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for general Liberty, was nurſed by thefe Means, un- 
der — Wings of particular Ambition. In later 
Days, when the Nation, harraſſed, and ſpent by 
the long Wars of Vor and Lancafter, ſeemed glad 
to ſettle under any ſtable Government; and in this 
Temper gave many Advantages to the Cunning of 
Fenry the 5th, which the Violence of his Son im- 
proved; it is certain that the Commons fuffered ex- 
tremely from the Avarice of ene, the Profuſion of 
the other, and the high ſtrained Prerogative of both. 
But then their Sufferings were temporary, and 
may be faid to have ended with theſe Reigns ; 

whereas the Sufferings of the Nobility and the Church 
were permanent and irretrievable. The King and 
Council, ſays the Author F quoted laſt, under Colour 


of Liveries and Retainders, brought the whole Kingdom. 


is be of their Livery, It was fo, But ftill the Com- 
Mons loſt nothing, and gained much. They were 
leſs under Subjection to the Lords and the Church. 
Not only the Dependencies on Theſ were broken, 
but the Lords and the Church were made more de- 
pendent on the Crown than the Commons had been 
on Them, The Lords were obliged to attend the 
Court at their own Expence, and might alienate 
their Eſtates to defray this Expence. A preat 
Part of the Lands of the Church: were cated 
and parcelPd out to Thoſe, who could buy, at 
very cheap Rates; and the Inereaſe of Trade, 
which begun about this Time to be very confider- 
able, put the Commons into a Condition of being 
the Buyers. Thus were the old Foundations of 
Property and Power ſapped on one Side, and new 
Foundations laid on the other. Some of the 
Weight of the Church continued in the Scale of 
the Lordi, and ſome of it hath gone ſince into 
That of the Commons, The Parliamentary Con- 
troul of the Crown did not become lefs, but it be- 
came 
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came more equally and morſe uſefully. placed. De- 
mitracy was ſo well poiſed with Ariſtacraq, after 
this great Change, that if They divided They 
could not invade one another; and if They united, 
They could not be invaded by the Menarchy. Far 
different was the Caſe in other Countries, Where 
the Crown got the better of the Lords, and baffled, 
at leaſt in ſome Degree, the monſtrous Attempts 
of Ecelefiaftical Lſurpation. In France, for Inſtance, 
when the Incroachments of the Papal Power were 
checked, the Church compounded with the Grown, 
and an Alliance ſucceeded of the Monarchy with 
the Hierareby. But if the urch was able to com- 
pound, the Mobility was forced to ſubmit in that 


Kingdom; ſo that the Authority and Wealth o 
the Church being fixed on the Side of the Crown, the 
whole Strength and Influence of the Nobiluy being 
taxen from Them, and incorporated with the 
Power of the Crotu, and the Commons having no— 
thing to do in that Goverment, but to pay Taxes, 
and carry Arms, the Kings of France are become 
abſolute Monarchs; and whatever Liberty, or Ap 
pearance of Liberty, there was in that Conſtitution, 
1: is totally deſtroyen. | 
| When I ſay that Parliamenis tuere intirely buil' on 
| the ſame general Principles, as well as directed to the 
: ſame Purpaſes as they fill are, I ſhall: be: juſtified by 
. the whole Tenor of our Hiſtory, and of our Law. 
; Let us conſider This is a Caſe the plaineſt imagina- 
ble, tho? it ſuffers ſo. much Debate through the 
; Effrontery of ſome Men." Let us conſider. it rela- 
tively to that great Principle, that Parliaments ought 
r to be independent of the Crown, in all Reſpects, ex- 
f cept ſuch as are ſettled by the Law and Cuſtom of 
Parliamant, and concerning which there is no Diſ- 
pute. Now, this general Principle hath not only 
been always the ſame, but it hath been always ſo 
| K 5 declared, - 
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declared, in the moſt authentick and ſolemn: Man- 
ner ; and Parliaments have not been more intent on 
any national Concern whatever, than on main- 
taining this Principle, and ſecuring the Effects of it. 
T fay Parliaments have been conftantly thus intent, 
and eſpecially in the beſt Times, during more than 
three Centuries at leaſt; for I would not go back too 
far, nor grope unneceſſarily in the dark. What 
elſe did thoſe Laws mean, that were made in the 
| Time of the Lancaſter Kings, to regulate the Elec- 
tions, and to prevent the Influence, which Richard 
the 2d had illegally and arbitrarily employed, and 
which there was Room to fear that other Princes 
might employ ? What elſe do all thoſe Reſolutions, 
all thoſe Declarations, all-thoſe Demonſtrances, all 
thoſe Acts of Parliament mean, that have been 
made ſo often, and enforced ſo ſtrongly, from Time 
to Time, and from thoſe Days to theſe, againſt the 
Influence of the Crown, either from the Elections, 
or on the Members of Parliament! I ſhould be a- 
ſhamed toafk'any more Queſtions of this Kind, or 
to deſcend into any Detail, in order to prove what 
every Clerk of a Fuſtice of Peace, nay almoſt every 
Day- Labourer knows. But there is another Que- 
ſtion which I muſt aſk. If this be ſo, what do 
thoſe Men mean, who are employed, or rather what 
does He mean, who employs Them, to plead in all 
Places, and on all Occaſions, even the moſt ſolemn, 
in Favour of this very Influence, nay of the very 
worſt Sort of it; of that Influence, which is crea- 
ted immediately by Corrupizon ; for to That their 
Arguments reach by undeniable Conſequences ? 
Reaſon is againſt Him and Them; fince it is a plain 
Abſurdity to ſuppoſe a Controul on the Crown, (and 
They have not yet ventured to ſuppoſe the contra- 
ry, that I know of) and to eſtabliſh at the ſame 


Time a Power to the Crown to render this Controul 
. 4 uſeleſs. 
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uſeleſs. Experience is againſt Them; ſince the Ex- 
amples of other Countries, and at ſome Times 
(former Times I mean) of our own, have proved 
that a Prince may govern according to his arbitrary 
Will, or That of his more arbitrary Minifter, as 
abſolutely and much more ſecurely with, than with- 
out the. Concurrence of a Parliament. Authority, 
even the uniform Authority of our whole Ligiſla- 
ture, is againſt Them. The Voice of our Law gives 
them the Lye, How then ſhall We account for 
this Proceeding ; this open and deſperate Attack 
upon our Conſtitution, and therefore upon our Li- 
berty ? Have theſe great Men made any nice Dif- 
covery, that eſcaped the blunt Sagaeity of our An- 
ceſtors formerly, and is above the narrow Concep- 
tions of all other Men, except Themſelves, at this 
Time ? ls it leſs fit that the Wiſdom of this Na- 
tion hath judged it to be, for ſo many Ages, that 
Kings ſhould govern under the conſtitutiona! Con- 
troul of two other Eſtates? Or is it leſs fit that They 
ſhould govern ſo, for the Time to come, than it 
was the Time paſt? We ſhall hear, for ought 1 
know, even in this Age, that Kings are God's Vice- 
gerents; that They are, next to Him and his Son 
Chriſt Feſus, ſupreme Moderators and Governors. We 
ſhall hear again, perbaps, of their hereditary, their 
divine, their indefeazable Right, and the reſt of that 
filly.Cant, which was invented to make the Uſur- 
pations of Prerogative- go down the better. But 
will even This alter the Caſe? Will This make it 
unworthy of them to ſubmit to the full Controul 
of ſuch a Conſtitution as God Himſelf approved, in 
the Inſtitution of the Jewiſb Senate. Moes was 
undoubtedly, Gad's Vicegerent. He was, if ever Man 
was ſo, next and immediately under God a 7 
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„ 
Maderator and Governor.” He was inſpired and 
aſſiſted in a ſupernatural Manner; and yet He took 
the Advice of his Father-in-law Ferhro, the Prieſt 
of Midian. He affociated to Himſelf in the Go. 
vernment of the Common- Wealth, or He bad the 
People take, as He ſays in F another Place, or 
chuſe, wiſe Mem and under/tanding, and known a- 
mong the Tribes, that they might be affociated to 
Him. He found Himſelf unequal to the Taſk of 
governing alone, and He expoſtulated with God 
upon it. Þt Tam not able to bear all this People alone, 
Have I conceived all this People? Have ] begotten 
. Them? If tbon deal thus with me, kill me, I pray 
Thee, aut of Hand. Whether They, who' deduce 
from hence the Inſtitution of Sanhedrims, are in the 
Right, or They, who affign them a more modern 
Date, againſt the Opinion of the Fewih Doctor, 
Themſelves, whoſe Authority our Doctors receive 
implicitly enough in ſome Caſes, and reject as ar- 
bitrarily in others, it matters not to enquire; Let 
us leave the Difpute to the Partiſans of Fofeph Sca- 
Iger and Petavius, of Father Simon and Le Clerc. 
hus much is certain. A great Sanbedrin ſubſiſted 
at Feruſalem, even at the coming of the Maſſab, 
as well as inferior Sanhedrins in ſeveral Parts of Pa. 
lteftine ; which Form of Government bore ſome 
Reſembfance to our old Saxon Conflitution ; and He, 
who takes the Trouble of looking into Mr. & Se- 
den, will find that the great Sanbedrin had as much 
Authority, and exerciſed as much Power, as ever 
Parliaments did, or Wittenagemots could claim. That 
God approved a Kind of Parliamentary Eftabliſh- 
ment, and a Diviſion of the ſupreme Power between 
. ' « . his 
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his Vicegerent Moſes and the ſeventy Elders, to 
whom He gave ſome of the Spirit, that was on Moſes, . 
the Qnotations I refer to from holy Writ do ſuffi- 
ciently prove. After This, it cannot be ſaid, I 
think, to derogate from the Majeſty of any Prince, 
let us entertain as high Notions of this Majeſty as 
We pleaſe, that He is relieved from the Burthen of 
governing alone; that He is obliged to ſhare the 
fapreme Power with the Nobility and Commonalty of 
the Realm; and that He is hindered from deſtroy- 
ing, either directly or indirealy, that Independen- 
cy of theſe other Eftates, which can alone preſerve - 
5 this Diviſion of the ſupreme Power, really, as well 
e as apparently. But, perhaps, theſe great and h- 
0 neft Men have diſcovered a Neceſſity of putting the 
n Members or a Majority of the Members of Parliament, 
under the Influence of the Crown, in order to pre- 
ſerve this very Conſtitution. Let us ſee therefore 
what Dangers this Expedient is fitted to prevent. 


et Are We afraid that an Houſe of Commons, unleſs - 
"* reſtrained by Places and Penſions, ſhould give up 
” the Conſtitution to the Lords, and eftabliſh an 
ed Ar focracy 7 This Fear would be ridiculons ſurely; - 
h, and He, who ſhould argue againſt ſuch a Suppo- 
3. WE fition, would make Himſelf ſo. Are We afraid 
ne that an Houſe of Commons, unleſs reſtrained in this 
le, WE Manner, ſhould uſurp more Power than belongs to 
ei- Them, and eſtabliſh a Kind of Democratical Tyran- 
ich ? But they would have in Oppoſit ion to Them 
ver a2 Power fufficient to defeat their Deſigns; the uni- 
hat ted Power of the Grown and of the Houſe of Lords. 
72 Formerly, indeed, They ſucceeded in an Attempt 
een of this Kind; and the Xing and the Lords may at 


any Time throw too much Power into their Scale, 
and ſet the Senſe and Spirit of the People on their 
ide, as was done, unleſs both King and Lords con- 
duct themſelves ſo ill, that the Miſchiefs to be ap- 
hs 1 prehended 
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prehended from their Prevalency appear as great, 
or greater than Thoſe, which are apprehended from 
the Prevalency of the Commons. Let it be remem- 
bered too that as the King and Lords may give too 
much Power and Popularity to the Gammons, ſo the 
Lords and Commons may give too much Power to 
the Crown. The Difference will lye only here; 
that the King and Lords will never do the firſt de. 
fignedly ; whereas there is a Poſſibility that the 
Lords and Commons may be induced, in ſome Age 
leſs virtuous than the preſent, by Places, Penſions, 
and other Gratifications, beſtowed on a Majority of 
thoſe Aſemblies, to do the laſt deſignedly. What 
now remains to be urged, in Favour of this Expe- 
dient! From what Dangers are We to be protected 
by it? Shall We be told that Parliaments will not 
purſue the national Intereſt, unleſs their Members 
are bought into it by the Crown © Something like 
This hath-been advanced, L have heard, and no- 
thing more impudent, nor more filly could be ad- 
vanced.. A Court, that is truly in the Intereſt of 
the Nation, will have, a Concurrence of Parlia- 
ment, as it would be eaſy, if it was needful, to ſhew. 
Time and Trouble, indeed, may be ſometimes re- 
quired-to lead independent Men, who judge for Them- 
ſelves, and comply becauſe They are convinced ; 
whereas neither one nor the other are wanting to 
determine ſuch as-hold to a Court by a corrupt De- 
pendency on it; for They are ſoon diſciplined and 
ready to perform the whole Exerciſe of Parliamen- 
tary Mercenaries at the Beat of a Drum. Some 
Inconveniencies may likewiſe ariſe, . (for That, 
which I have juſt. mentioned, does not deſerve the 
Name) from the Independenqy of Parliaments, Mi- 
niſters, for Inſtance, may be called to Account by 
the Paſſion, by the Prejudice, if you will, of ſuch 
Aſſemblies, oftener. perhaps than They deſerve. to 
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be; or their Errors may be cenſured, or their 
Faults be puniſhed, in a greater Degree, and with 
more Rigour, not only than true political Juſtice 
requires, which ſhould always be tempered with 
Mercy, but even than riet Fuſtice exacts. But as 


| one of Theſe is a Fault, if it be a Fault, on the 


beſt Side, and as-the other will certainly happen very 
ſeldom, it does not. ſeem reaſonable that a Door 
ſhould be opened to Corruption and Dependency, in 
order to prevent them. Nay farther, this Vigi- 


lance, and this Severity of Parliaments, which We 


here ſuppoſe, will not fail to have ſome very good 
Effects, that are more than. ſufficient to ballance 
the ſuppoſed ill Effects. Among theYeſt, they may 
render the Raſh, who are in Power, more cautjous, 
and the Bold more modeſt.. They may render 
Fools leſs fond of Power, and awe even Knaves 
into Honeſty. It were better ſurely that able and 
good Men ſhould now and then ſuffer, nay the 
good Man, who ſuffered would be Himſclt of this 
Opinion) that the Adulation and Servility of Par- 
laments, which are the. neceffary Conſequences of 
Corruptionand Dependency, . ſhould ever contribute.to 
make the Court become, in any future Age, a San - 
Quary: for Pickpockets, and an Hoſpital for Change- 
lings. | 
, Jan SIR, &c. 
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LET T ER XVII. 
SIR, | 


"FX great Alteration We have ſpoken of, in 
Property, and Power, brought our Conſtitution, 
by flow Degrees, and through many Struggles and 

deen Dangers, 
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Dangers, fo near the moſt perfect Idea of a free - 


Sy/tem of Government,/ that nothing would be now 
wanting to compleat it, if effectual Means were 


found of ſecuring the Independency of Parliament 


againſt Curraption, as well as it is ſecured againſt 


Prerogative: Our Kings have loſt little of the gau- 


dy Plumage of the Crown. Some of their ſaper- 
fluous Power, indeed, hath been bought, and more 
hath been wreſted from Them Notwithſtanding 
which, it is a very demonſtrable Truth, that the 


Crown muſt fit lighter, and more ſecure, on the 
Head of a wiſe Prince, ( and no Conſtitution. pro- - 
vides for, though every Conſtitution ſhould provide 


__ a weak Prince) ſince” the great Change of 


roperty and Power, in Favour of the Commons, . 


than ever it did before. Our Kings are no longer 


expoſed, as ſome of the greateſt of Them have been, 
to the Inſults of turbulent, ambitious Lords, or haugh- 
tyPrelates. It is no longer in the Power of a feto a- 


ious Noblemen to draw Armies. into the Field, and 


oblige their Prince to fight for his Crown, to fight 
to gain it, and to fight to keep it; as Edward the 
4th did, I think, in nine pitched Battles. TO 
make the Prince uneaſy, or inſecure, as We are now 
conſtituted, the whole Body of the People muſt be 


uneaſy under his Government. A popular King of 


Great Britain will be always not only eaſy and ſecure, 


but in Effect abſolute. © He will be, what the Bri. 


tiſh Conflitution alone can make any Prince, the 
abſolute Monareh of a free Pepple; and this Popula- 
rity is ſo eaſily acquired, a King gains the publick 


Confidence and Affection at ſo cheap a Rate; that 


He muſt be poor indeed in all the Wa Virtues, who 


does not purchaſe them, and eſtabli 


ty upon them. cher do gn 
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If the Condition of aur Kings is mended in ma- 
ny Reſpects, and made worſe in none, That of 
the Nation is mended in every Reſpect, by the 

Improvements of our Conſtitution ;/ which are 
2 principally to the Change 1 have mentioned, 
as the Advances we have made in Trade, and in 
national Wealth and Power, are due prineipally to 
theſe Improvements. It is by The/e, that the Sub- 
je cts of Great Britain enjoy hitherto. ſuch a Free- 
dom of their Per/ons, and fuch a Security of their 
Property, as no other People can boaſt. Hence 
that great Encouragement of /duftry ; hence that 
broad and ſolid Foundation of Credit, which muſt 
always continue, unleſs the Weight of Taxes, and 
the Oppreſſion of Tax-Gatherers make it worth no 
Man's while to be induſtrious any longer, and 
unleſs rational Credit be reduced, by Length of 
Time, and private Management, to veſt no longer 
on Its natural aud origiral Foundation, but on the 
feeble Props of yearly 38 and daily Tricks 3. 
by which a Sym, that ought to be the pl inet 
and faire/trmoginable, will become of Courſe a. darũ, 
intricate, and wicked Myſlery of STO Cx JOBBLNG: 

But the great Advantage We- are to inſiſt upon 
here, which hath ariſen to the whole' Nation from 
the Alteration in the State of Property and Power, 
is This; that We have been brought by it to the 
true Poiſe of a mi Government; conſtituted like 
ours on the three ſimple Forms. The r 
Power is no longer under the ſame D 
cies 3- and if an Houſe of Commons ſhould. now fail to. 
aſſert that independent Share m the ſupreme, 
Power, which the Conſtitution aſſigns to this Af 
ſembly, it could not proceed, as it might and ſome . 
times did formerly, from the Nature of Tenures, 
and many other unavoidable. Reſtraints; it could 
proceed alone from the Cerruption e particular gar Y 
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who threw Themſelves into a valantary Dependency, 
The Demacratical Power x our Conſtitution is not 
ſufficient to over-top the Monarchical and Ariſtocra- 
tical ; but it is ſufficient to counter-work and bal. 
lance any other Power by its own Strength, and. 
without the fatal Neceſſity of favouring the Ambi- 
tion of the Crown againſt the Lords, or That of 
the Lords againſt the Crown, Nay more, as our 
Government is now conſtituted, the three E/?ates 
have not only one common Intereſt, which They 
always had; but They have, conſidered as Efates,, 
no ſeparate, contradiCtory Intereſt. Our Con/titu- 
tion gives ſo much Grandeur, ſo much Authority 
and- Power to the Crown, and our Parliaments give 
ſo immenſe a Revenue, that no Prince hath any 
real Intereſt to: deſire more, who looks on Himſelf 
as the ſupreme Magi/trate of a free People ; for if 
We ſuppoſe inordinate Ambition, or Avarice, to 
make Part of his Character, theſe Paſſions are in- 
ſatiable; but then for this very. Reaſon, becauſe 
they are ſo, there ought to be no Account held of 


them; and though a Prince may meaſure his De- 


mands,. a People, who are in their Senſes, will ne- 
ver meaſure their Conceſſions by them. 

The Property of the Commons is not only become 
far ſuperior to that of the Lords upon the whole, 
but in the Detail there are few, very few Inſtances 
to be produced. of greater Shares of private Pro- 
perty amongſt the latter, than amongſt the former ; 
and as the Property of the Commons is greater, fo 
it is equally free. There are no Badges of Servi- 
tude on one Side; no Pretence of any Superiority, 
except Thoſe of Title and Rank, on the other. 
The Peers are, in ſome Points, (I ſpeak it with all 


the Reſpe& due to Them) Commoners. with Corontts 
on their Coats of Arm.; and affecting to act as ſuch, 
it is plain They deſire. very wiſely to be whey 
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ſuch, on many Occaſions. The Intereſts of theſe 
tus Eflates then, with regard to Property, are the 
ſame ; and their particular Rights and Privileges are 
now ſq well aſcertained, and ſo diſtinguiſhed, that 
as the Proximity of their Intereſts of one Sort 
ſhould always unite Them, ſo the Diſtance of 
Thoſe of another Sort cannot eaſily make Them 
claſh. In. ſhort, theſe two Orders, according to 
the preſent Conſtitution, (and how different is it 
from that of Rome, or, in the laſt Reſpect, even 
from that of Spain, not to mention That of France? ) 
have no Temptation, and ſcarce the Means, of 
invading each other ; ſo that They may the better, 
and the more effectually, employ their Vigilance, 
and unite their Efforts, whenever it ſhall be neceſ- 
fary, againſt the Encroachments of the Crown, from 
whoſe Shackles they have both emancipated 


make Peers, it would be virtually, and in Effect, 
but u; and therefore our Cor/fitution hath provid- 
ed againſt it, 


per, Manner, unmake their Repreſentatives.;. by 
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ſerved. The Pers therefore fit in Parliament in 


their collective, the Commons in their repreſentative 
Body. The Peers have an inherent, the Commons 
2 delegated Right. The Peers are therefore ac- 


countable for their Conduct, as all other Men are, 


to Cod, to theis own Conſciences, to the Tribunal of 


fublick Fame, and to no other. But the Commons 


are aceountable to another Tribunal, as well as to 
theſe, to That of their Conſtituents, before which 
They muſt frequently appear, according to the 
true Intent of our Conſtitution, to have a Cenſure, 


Refuſal, or Grant of new Powers to the particular 
Members. Thus the callective Body of the People of 
Great Britain delegate, but do not give up, 5 


but do not alienate their Right and their Power, 


and cannot be undone, by having Beggary, or Sa- 
very brought upon them, . unleſs They r 
to their own Und ing, and, in one Word, betray 
Themielnes, __ | 1 


We caunot therefore f bſeribe to thoſe two. Say- 
ings of my Lord Bacon, which are quoted to this 
Effect; that Englund can never be undone, un- 
*-leſs by Parliaments; and that there is nothing, 


© Which a Parliament cannot do.” Great Britain, 


according to our preſent Conſtitution, cannot be un- 


done by Parliaments ; for there is ſomething which a 


be Conſtitution; and whill, That is preſerved, 
thoug our Condition may be bad, it cannot be 
irretrievably ſo. The Legillative is à ſupreme, and 
may be . 2 in one Senſe, an abſolyte, but in 
none an arbitrary Pawer, * * It is limited to the 
Wick ood, of the Doris, ae 
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Extent of the Legillative Power. 


or A ipFoRRgon, . paſſed on their Conduct, by the 
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hath no End but Preſervation, and therefore can 
© never have a Right to de/roy, enflave, or deſign- 
* edly to impovtrih the Subjects; for the Obliga- 
© tions of the Law of Nature ceaſe not in Society; 
&:c.—If you therefore put ſo extravagant a Caſe, as 
to ſuppoſe the 1wo Houſes , Parliament concurring 
to make at once a formal Conceſſion of their own 
| Rights and Privileges, and of Thoſe of the whole 
Nation to the Crown, and aſk who hath the Right, 
and the Means, to reſiſt the hr Lie Pawer 
I anſwer, the whole Nation hath the Right, and a 
People who deſerve to enjoy Liberty, will find the 
Means. An Attempt of this Kind would break 
the Bargain between the King and the Nation, be- 
tween the repreſentative and collective Body of the 
People, and would diſſolve the Conſtitution. From 
hence it follows that the Nation, which hath a Right 
to preſerve this Conſtitution, hath a Right to reſiſt an 
Attempt, that leaves no other Means of preſerving 
it but Thoſe of Reſiſtance. From hence it follows 
that if the Conſtitution was actually diſſolved, as it 
would be by ſuch an Attempt of the three Eſtates, 
the People would return to their original, their na- 
tural Right of impoſing a Conſtitution upon Them ; 
and leſs than any that King, thoſe Lords, and thoſe 
Commons, who, having been intruſted to preſerve, 
had deſtroyed the former,—But to ſuppoſe a Cale 
more within the Bounds of Poſſibility, though one 
would be tempted to think it as little within Thoſe 
of Probability ; let us ſuppoſe our Parkaments, in 
ſome future Generation, to grow ſo corrupt, and 
the Crown ſo rich, that a 2 Influence con- 
ſtantly prevailing over the Majority, They ſhould 
aſſemble for little elſe than to eſtabliſh Griebances, 
inſtead of redreſſing them; to approve the Meaſures 
of the Court, without Information; to engage their 
Country in Alliances, in Treaties, in Wars, with- 

out 
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out Examination; and to give Money without Ac- 
count, and almoſt without Stint. The Cafe would 
be deplorable, Our Conſtitution it ſelf would, become 
our Grievance, whilſt this Corruption prevailed 3 and 
if it prevailed long, our Conſtitution could not laſt 
long ; becauſe this low Progreſs would lead to the 
Deſtruction of it as ſurely as the more conciſe Me- 
thod of giving it up at once, But, in this Caſe, 
the Conſtitution would help itſelf, and effectually too, 
unleſs the whole Maſs of the People was tainted, and 
the Electors were become no honeſter than the Elect.- 
ed. Much Time would be required to beggar and 
enſlave the Nation in this Manner. It could ſcarce 
be the Work of one Parliament, though Parliaments 
ſhould continue to be ſeptennial. It could not be 


the Work of a triennial Parliament moſt certainly; 


and the People of Great Britain would have none to 
blame but Themſelves ; becauſe, as the Conſtitution 
is a ſure Rule of Action to Thoſe, whom They chuſe 
to act for Them, ſo it is likewiſe a ſure Rule of 
Judgment to Them in the Choice of their Truſtees, 
and particularly of ſuch as have repreſented Them al- 
ready, In ſhort, nothing can deſtroy the Conſtitution 
of Britain, but the People of Britain; and whenever 
the People of Britain become fo degenerate and baſe, 
as to be induced by Corruption (for they are no long- 
er in Danger of being awed. by Prerogat:ve) to chuſe 
Per ſons to repreſent Them in Parliament, whom 
They have found by Experience to be under an In- 
fluence, ariſing from private Intereſts, Dependents on 
a Curt, and the Creatures of a Miniſter.z ot athers, 
who are unknown to the People that elect Them, 
and bring no Recommendation but That which 
They carry in their Purſes; then may the Enemies 

of our Conſtitution boaſt that They have got the bet- 

ter of it, and that it is no longer able to preſerve it- 

ſelf, nor to defend Liberty, Then will that trite, 

| ” proverb 
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conethlat Speech be verified in our Caſe, that the 
Corruptions of the beſt Things are the worſt ; for then 
will that very Change in the State of Property and 
Pawer, which improved our Conſtitution ſo much, 


contribute to the Deſtrution of it; and We _ 


even wiſh for thoſe little Tyrants, the great Ls 
and the great Prelates apain, to oppoſe the Encroach- 
ments of the Crown, How preferable will Subjection 
to thoſe powerful Landlords, (whom the Commonalty 
were accuſtomed to ſerve ; and by whom, if "They 
ſuffered on one Hand, They had conſiderable Ad- 
vantages on the other) how preferable, indeed, will 
this Subjection appear to Them, when T ſhall 
ſee the whole Nation oppreſſed by a few Upſtarts ix 
Potuer; often by the meaneſ? „*. by as —＋ 
their Fellow Subjetts ; by in, Who owe their Ele- 
vation and Riches neither to Merit nor Birth, but 
to the Favour of weak Princes, and to the Spoils of 
their Country, beggared by their Rapine. Then 
will the Fate of Rome be renewed, in ſome Sort, in 
Britain. The Grandeur of Rome was the Work'of 
many Centuries, the Effect of much Wiſdom, and 
the Price of much Blood. She maintained her 
Grandeur, whilſt ſhe preſerved her Virtue; but when 
Luxury grew up to favour Corruption, and Corrup- 
tion to nouriſh Luxury; then Rome grew venal; the 
Election of her Magiſtrates, the Sentences of her 
Funker, the Decrees of her Senate, all was ſold ; 
her Liberty was ſold, when Thoſe were ſold; and 
her Riches, her Power, her Glory, could not me 
ſurvive her Liberty. She, who had been the En 
as well as the Miftreſs of Nations, fell to be an 


je& of their Scorn, or their Pity. They had ſeen 


and felt that ſhe governed other People by Mili, and 
her own by Law. They beheld Her governed 
Herſelf by wit; by the arbitrary Will of the worſt 
of her own Citizens, of the worſt of both Sexes, of 


the 


„„ 

the worſt of Humankind ; by Caligula, by Claudius, 
by Nero, by Agrippina, by Peppæna, by Narciſſus, 
by Caliſtus, by Pallas; by Princes that were ſtupid, 
or mad; by Nomen, that were abandoned to Am- 
bition and to Luſt ; by Miniſters that were eman- 
.cipated Slaves, Paraſites and Pandars, infolent and 
rapacious. In this miſerable State, the Few, that 
retained ſome Sparks of the old Raman Spirit, hat 
double Cauſe to mourn in Private; for it was not 
ſafe even to mourn in publick. They mourned the 
Loſs of the Liberty and Grandeur of Rome; ant 
They mourned that both ſhould be facrificed to 
Mreiches, whoſe Crimes would have been puniſhed, 
and whoſe Talents would ſcarce have recommentet 
Them to the meaneſt Offices, in the virtuous ant 
proſperous Ages of the Commonwealth. Into fuch 
- a State, (the Difference of Times, and of other 
'Circumſtances.confidered) at leaſt, into a State 3s R 
miſerable as This, will the People of Britain both 
fall, and deſerve to fall, if They ſuffer, under any 
Pretence, or by any Hands, that Conſtitution to be 
» deſtroyed, which cannot be deſtroyed, unleſs They 
ſuffer it; unleſs They:co-operate with the Enemies 
of it, by renewing an exploded Diſtinction of Par- 
dies; by electing Thoſe to repreſent Them, who 
are hired to betray Them; or by ſubmitting tame- 
| Jo when the 117%. is taken off, or falls off, and 
the Attempt to bring Beggary and Slavery is avow- 

ed, or can be no longer concealed. If ever This Þ 
happens, the Frieuds of Liberty, ſhould any ſuch re- "> 
main, will have one Option {till left; and They Th. 
will rather chuſe, no Doubt, to die the / of Bri- on 
tiſh Freeman, than bear to live firſt of Britifh Slaves. Rig 
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-" LETTER Xun. 
91A, 


| We had propoſed nothing more to ourſelves in 
writing this Diſſgrtation on Parties than the En- 
tertainment, ſuch as-it is, of our Readers, and our 
own Amuſement, We ſhould not have dwelt, per- 
haps, fo much on the Nature of the Britiſh Conſti- 
tution, nor have . er ſo often my ck the ne 
ce Independency of Parliaments on the Crown. But 
— another Motive, which We are neither 
afraid, nor aſhamed to avow. This neceſſary Inde- 
oy of Parliaments, in which the Effence of our 
Conſtitation, and, by Conſequence, of our Liberty 
conliſts, ſeems to be in great, not to ſay, in immi- 
nent Danger of being loſt. They, who are alarmed 
at every Thing, that is ſaid in Reder of our Con- 

ſtitution, and of Britiſi Liberty, and who are preju- 
diced againſt every Man, who writes or ſpeaks in 
Defence of them, may take, or affect to take, and 
try to give, Offence at this Expreſſion. But We 
deſire to be underſtood, as We have explained our 
Meaning upon ſome former Occaſion. We under- 
ſtand our Conſtitution to be in Danger, not only when 
it is attacked, but as ſoon as a | is made, by 
which it may be attacked; and We underſtand this 
Danger to be greater, or leſs, in Proportion to the 
Breach, that is made, and without any Regard to 
the Probability, or Improbability of an Attack. 
This Explanation of our Meaning is the better 
founded, becauſe the Nation hath an undoubted 
Right to preſerve the Conſtitution not only inviolate, 
but ſecure from Violations, ſhould Corruption pre- 
vail among the Members, which We truſt will 
never happen, as notoriouſly as it doth in the Elec- 
- g ; tions 
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tions of Parliament. We all know how much the 
Magnanimity of our preſent King would ſcorn to 
take ſo mean an Advantage over the Nation; how 
much, on the contrary, his heroical Spirit wauld 
prompt Him to maintain the Liberty even of a de- 
generate Pexple, who might deſerve: no longer the 
Enjoyment of ſo invaluable a Bleſſing, but who 
eould never deſerve to have it taken from Them by 
a Prince of that Family, which was raiſed by Them 
to the Throne, for no other Reaſon but to preſerve 
it. All This We know; and tbe Nation may 
have, no Doubt, the ſame Confidence in every 
future King, of the ſame illuſtrious and Royal Houſe, 
But This will not alter the Caſe ; nor make 'That, 
which I call Danger, ceaſe. to be ſuch. Should 
Angels and Arch- Angels come down from Heaven to 
govern us, the ſame Danger would exiſt. until tbe 
Springs, from whence-it ariſes, were cut off; not 
becauſe ſome Angels and Arch- Angels have fallen, 
and from being the Guardians, have become the 
Tempters and Tormentors of Mankind, and others 
therefore may fall; but becauſe as private Liberty 
cannot be deemed ſecure under a 'Government, 
wherein Law, the proper and ſole Security of it, 
is dependant on ul; | fo public Liberty muſt be in 
Danger, wheneyer- a free Conſtitution, the proper 
and fole Security of it, is dependent on Mill; and 
a free Conſtitutiom like ours is dependent on Will, 
whenever the Hill of one Eflate can direct the Con- 
ad fn, en baph bus 31,2) 
-' Having thus explained what I mean by Danger, 
and taken away all Colour for Cavil, it remains 
that I prove this Danger to be real, and not the 
Phantom of a crazy Imagination, or a prejudiced 
Mind. This ſhall be done therefore as ſhortly as 
Jam able, and by an undeniable Deduction of 
Tacts. adi EBV ad 1 1G i ; 9 $1 £1 
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He, who undertakes to govern- a free People by 
Corruption, and to lead Them by a falſe: Intereſt, 
againſt their true Intereſt, cannot boaſt the Honour 
of the Invention. The Expedient is as ald as the 
World, and He can pretend to no other Honour 
than That of being an humble Imitator of the De. 
vil. To corrupt our Parliaments hath been often at- 


tempted, as well as to divide cur People, in Favour 


of Preragative, and in order to let the arbitrary Will 
of our Princes looſe ſrom the [Reſtraints of Law. 
We obſerved this, in ſpeaking of the Reign af 
Charles the Second; but the Efforts then made were 
ineffectual. The frugal Habits of the former Age 
were not intirely loſt in That; and. This, I pre- 
ſume, may be reckoned- as one Cauſe: of the noble 
Stands, that were then made by our Parliament, in 
Oppoſition to the Court. But not to aſcribe; more 
Honour than is due, perhaps, to our Fathers, the 
Revenue of the Crotun was at that Lime ſo ſmall, (I 
ſpeak comparatively ; for, in every other Reſpect, 
it was very ample) and the Profuſion of that Prince 
on his Pleaſures was ſo great, that no Miniſter dt 
King Charles the Second could find Sums ſufficient 
to buy a Parliament. He ſtood therefore on his Pre. 


rogatrve, ſtrained, it as far as He durſt, and made all 


the Uſe of it he could. The Revenue of the Crawn 
was greatly increaſed in the Reign of King James 
the Second, and was given moſt unwiſely ar Life. 
I ſay moſt unwiſely.; ſor as a Prince, who hath an 
Heart and Head to govern well, cannot ſtand in 
Need of ſuch 4 Crant; fo a Prince, who hath hei- 
ther, does not deſerve it; and therefore whatever 
the Generoſity of our Countrymen to their Princes 
may carry Them to do at any Time, They migbt 
leave This undone at all Times, without any Rex 
flection on their Prudence, or even their Generoſi- 
ty. The Reign of King James was ſhort ; and, 

We £3 during 
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during this ſhort Reign, He refted on that Prero- 
gative, which He knew was a cheaper I e 
than Corruptim, and which He 'vainly flattered 
Himſelf was enough confirmed to ſupport the Męa- 
ſures He took, for ſubverting the Religion, the 
Laws, and the Liberty of Pritam. Thus were Men 
brought, by the Conduct of theſe tu Princes, to fix 
their Eyes on Prerogative, as the ſole Inſtrument of 
Tyranny, and to forget that Corruption had been 
employed, though unſucceſsfully, by King Charles, 
and might have been employed with greater Force, 
and perhaps more Succeſs, by King Famet. The 
Cry of the Nation was for a free Parliament, and no 
Man feemed to doubt, in that Ferment, but that a 
Parliament muſt be free, when the Infuence, which 
the Crown had uſurped, in the precedent” Reigns, 
over the Elections, was removed, as it was by the 
Revolution. But this general Tnadvertency, as well 
as the particular Neglect of Thoſe, who took the | 
Lead in national Affairs at That Time, is the more | 
ſurprizing, becauſe Corruption having been ſo lately < 
employed, among other Means, to render Parlia- q 
ments dependent on the Crown, the Danger of Corrup- 4 
tion was by Conſequence one of thoſe” Dangers, T 
againſt which the Nation had” a Right to be fe- 1 
_ Etired; as wall as a Promiſe of being fo, according li 
to the Terms of the Printe of Orange Drelgration. W 
Thoſe Perſons" eſpecially, Who had exdainied' fo IM {© 
lewdly againſt Placemen and Penſſoners in the Reign 
of King Charles, and who complained'at this Inſtant MW 
fo bitterly of the andue Tnfluente, that had been em- 
ployeg, in fmall Boroughs chiefly,” to promote the 
Elim of the Parliament, which fate in the Reign 
of King James, oüght to have been attentive, one 
would think; to take” the glorious Opportunity, 
that was furniſhed” Them by a new Settlement of the 
Cron, and bf the" Con/titution, to ſecure the Inde- 
e | 2 pen- 
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pendency. of Parliaments effectually for | the; future, 
Machiavel obſerves, and makes it the Title of one 
of his Diſcourſes, that a free Government, in order. 19 
maintain itſelf free, hath Need every Day af ſome new 


Proviſions, in Favour. of Liberty. The Truth. of 


this/Obſeryation, and the Reaſons that ſupport it; 
are obvious. But as every Day may not furniſh 
Oppartunities of making fame of thoſe new; and ne- 
ceſlaty Proviſions, no Day, that does furniſh, the Op- 

ortunity, ought to be neglected, ,; The Romans had 
ads ſo liberal in beſtowing the Right of Citizens 
on Strangers, that the Power of their Elections be- 
gan to fall. into ſuch Hands as the Conſtitutiam bad 
not intended to truſt with them. Quint Fabius ſau 
the growing Evil; and, being Canſor, He took the 
Opportunity; confined all theſe new Eleftors into 
four Tribes; put it out of their Power to turn the 
Electians, as They had done, whilſt their Numbers 
were diy ided among all the Tribes; freed, his Caun- 
try from this Danger; reſtored the, Conſtitution 
according tothe ttue Intent and Meaning of it 
and obtained, by univerſal , Suffrage, the Titlo of 
Maximus. If a Spirit like This had preyailed a- 
mong us; at the Time We ſpeak-of, ſomething like 


This would have been done ; and furely ſomething 
like it ought to have been done; for the, Revolution 
was, in many Inſtances, and it ought to have heen 
ſo. in all, ons of thoſe Renetvali e our Conſtitution, 
that We have oſten mentioned. If it bad been 


ſuch, with Reſpect to the Eleftions of Members ta 


ſerve in Parliament, theſe Elections might have been 
drawn, back to the antient Principle, on which they 
had been eſtabliſned; and the Rule of Property, 
which: was followed antiently, and was perverted. 


by innumerable Changes, that Length af Time, 


praduced,,. might have been reſtored; by which the 


Communities, to whom tha Right of elefling was Ed 
9 3 | | : Wy 
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ed, as well as the Qualifications of the Flectors and 
the Electa, might have been ſettled in Proportion 
to the preſent State of Things. Such a Remedy 
might have wrought a radical Cure of the Ebih, that 
threatens our Con/?ztution ; whereas it is much to be 
apprehended, even from Experience, that all others 
are merely Palliative; and yet the Palliative muſt 
be employed, no Doubt, till. the Specifick can be 
r n 
But nothing of this Kind was done at the Rev» 
lution. Pleaſed that the open Attacks on our Conſtitu- 
tin were defeated and prevented, Men entertained 
no Thought of the ſecret Attacks, that might be car- 
ried on againſt the Iudependency of Parliaments ; as if 
our Dangers could be but of one Kind, and could 
ariſe but from one Family, Soon after the Revolution, 


indeed, Men of all Sides, and of all Denominations, 


(for it was not a Party Cauſe, though it was en- 
deavoured to he made ſuch) began to perceive not 
only that nothing, effectual had been done to hinder 
the widue Influence of. the Crown in Elections, and an 
Over. Ballance of the Creatures of the Court in Parlia- 
ment, but that the Means of exerciſing ſuch an In- 
fuence, at the Will of the Crown, were unawares 
and inſenſibly increaſed, and every Day increaſing. 
In a Word, They began to ſee that the Foundations 
were, laid of giving as great Power to the Crown 
indireckly, as the Prerogative They had formerly 
dreaded” ſo much could give directly, and of efta- 
bliſhing «niver/al Corruption. The fir/t hath hap- 


pened, and We pray that the 4% never may. 


The Neat Revenue of the Crown, at the Abdication 
of King James, amounted” to ſomewhat more than 
two Millions, without any Tax on Land, or Matt, 
and without a Multitude of grievous  Iinpoſitions and 
Exciſes, that have been ſince heaped on the Nation. 

T'is plain,” and it was ſo then, that hir Revenue 
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might have been ſo increaſed, as to anſwer annually 
the great annual Expences, in which We engaged 


ſoon afterwards, In this Caſe, the People would 


not have had a greater, nay nor ſo great a Burthen: 
to bear, as they had in the Courſe of the two Wars, 
that followed; and, at the End of theſe Mars, they 
would have found themſelves with little or no Load 
upon them, inſtead. of crouching under a Debt of 
fifty Millions. That this Method was not taken, 
furniſhes Matter of very melancholy Reflection to 
the preſent, and wilt do fo to future Generations. 
But theſe Reflections are no Part of my Subject. 
How it came to paſs that a Method ſo practicable, 
and ſo eligible, was not taken, (whether this was 
owing to private Iitere/?, to Party-Cunning of diffe- 
rent and oppoſite Kinds, or to an unhappy Refine- 
ment in Politicks that contracting national Debis, 
under a new E/tabliſhment, was an effectual Expe- 
dient to attach Men to this Efabliſhment) I ſhall not 
preſume to ſay. All three might have their Share, 
perhaps, in determining for another Meaſure, At 
lea(t, it is a Point, on which the Men of that Time 


have ſpoken with much Prejudice, and little Can- 


dour, But however that might be, certain it is 
that We began to borrow at high Intereſt, to anti- 
cipate, and mortgage, immediately after the Revo- 
Iation'; and having once begun, there was no Reme- 
dy ; We were forced to proceed in the ſame Man- 
ner through the Courſe of tue mighty Wars. For- 
merly, the whole Expence of the tate was borne 
by the Grawn ; and when this Expence grew, upon 
extraordinary Occafions, too great for the Revenue 
of the Crotun to bear, the People aided the Crown, 
if they approved the Occaſions of the Expence. 
Theſe Grants were properly Aids, no more; for 
the - Revenue 4. the Crown, was engaged in the firſt 
Place, and therefore it might feem ee be 
4740 : 4 Soda 
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the Crown: ſhould have the Levying and Manage- 
ment of the zuhale; of theſe Aids, as well as of the 
fanding Revenue. But it happened in this Caſe, as 
it does in many; the Reaſon of the, Thing ceaſed, and 
the Thing continued. A. ſeparate, priuaie Reuenue, 
or a Cuil Lift, as We common call ĩt, Was aflign- 
ed to the-Growns From that Lime, the — 2 
der hath been reverſed. Our Kings, inſtead of con- 
tributing moſt, have contributed nothing to the 
publick Charge; and the People of Britain, inſtead 
of giving occaſionally. Aidi to the Crown, have taken 
upon themſelves the whole Load of ordinary and ex- 
traordinary Expences, for which they annually. pro- 
vide. Notwithſtanding this vaſt Alteration in the 
State of the Revenue, and the Intereſt of the King 
and the Peop/e, in the Management of it, the ſame 
Forms of granting Aids ta the Crown, and of levying 
Taxes; and of managing the.publick Treaſure, I 
been continued; ſo that the People ſtand obliged 
(for the-Crown, that is truſted with the Whole, is 
bound for nothing) to make good all Deficiancies, 
though they have no Shate in the Management of 
the Revenue. Our Kings, ſince the Eſtabliſhment 
of the Civil Lift, have not only a provate..and ſepa- 
rats Eſtate, but receive a Kind of Kant-Ghargg out 
of the public Eſtate, to maintain theic Hozour-and. 
Digaity, notbing elſe ; and whether the publick Eftate 
thrive, or not, hi Rent-Gharge muſt be made good 
to Them; at leaſt, as it hath been ſettled on aur 
preſent moſt gracious Manareb, if the Funds appro- 
priated produce the double of that jmmenſe Revenue 
of Eight hundred Thouſand. Pounds a Year, which. 
hath been. ſo liberally given Him for Life, the whole 
is his, without Account; but if they fail incany 
Degree to produce it, the intira, national Fung. is:en 
gaged to make up the Difference. But although 
our Kings have thus no longer an immediate wy 
| p c 
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eſt in the publick Eſtate, They are truſted with the 
intire Management of it. They are not only Stewards 
for the Publick, but They condeſcbnd to he ſuch for 
all thoſe private Perſons, who are the Greditors of | the 
Pablick, and have the additional Trouble of ma- 
naging about three Millions a Rar, on this Head. 
Now this new Settlement, which appears abſurd 
in Speculation, how wiſe ſoever it may have been 
thought. contrived- for Practice, hath had this evi- 
dent and mevitable Conſequence. As We have an- 
nually increaſed our Funds, and our Taxes, We have 
ahnually increaſed the Power of the Crown ;, and 
thoſe Funds and Taxes being eſtabliſhed and laid for 
Perpetuity, or for Terms equivalent to Perpetuity,. in 
the Senſe here intended, this Increaſe of Power muſt 
not only continue, but ſtill increaſe, as long as this 
Sy/tem of Ozconomy ſubſiſts. How this Increaſe of 
Power ariſes from the Increaſe of Funds and T axes, 
and the Influence of the Crown-grows, in Proportion 
to the Burthen on the People, heavier, hath been ex- 
plained fo much in the-Debates on a late, dete/table 
Occaſion, that the leſs needs to be ſaid on the Sub- 
ject here. If We conſider in the Iicreaſe Lf Taxes 
nothing more than the rages + of Officers firſt, by 
which a vaſt Number of new Dependents on the Crown 
are created in every Part of the Kingdom; (Depen- 
dents as numerous, and” certainly more prevalent 
than all the "Tenants and Wards of the Crown were 
antiently ;.) and*fecondly the Powers given to the 
Treaſury and other inferior Officers, on Account of 
theſe Taxes, which are at leaſt as great and as. 
grievous, it this free Government of ours, as any that 
are exerciſed" in the moſt arbitrary Government, on 
the fame Occaſions ; if We confider This alone, 
We ſhall find Reaſon ſufficient to conclude, that 
although the Power of Prerogative was more open, 
41 B53 L 5 * 34/7 esd enen 
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and more noiſy in its Operations; yet the Power 
thus acquired is more real, and may prove more dan- 
gctous for this very Reaſon,” becauſe it is more co- 
vered, and more filent. Fhat Men began to ſee, 


veky ſooh after the Revolution; the Danger ariſing - 


from hence to our Conſtitution, as I ſaid above, is 
moſt certain. No leſs than ſeven As were made, 
in King W/ilham's Reign, to prevent ardue Influence 
on Eleioms ; and one of the Acts, as I remember, 
for I have it not before me, is grounded on this 
Fact, * that the Officers of the Exciſe had frequently, 
by Threats, and Promiſes, prevailed on Electors, and 
abſolutely debarred Them of the Freedom of voting. 
What hath been done; or attempted to be done, 
ſince that Time, in the ſame View, and what hath 
been done, of attempted to be done, both in the 
Reign of King William and ſince, to prevent an 
undue Influence on the Elected, as well as on the Elec- 
ter, I need not recapitulate. They are Matters of 
freſh Date, and enough known, Upon the whole, 


this Change in the State and property of the public 


Revenue hath made a Change in our Conflitutian, not 
yet perhaps attended to ſufficiently,” but ſuch an one 
however as deſerves our utmoſt Attention; ſince it 
gives a Power, unknown in former Times, to one 
of the three Eſtates 3 and ſince publick Liberty is not 
guarded againſt the Dangers, that may ariſe from 
this Power, as it was, and as it is now more than 
ever, againſt the Dangers, that uſed to ariſe from 
the Powers formerly poſſeſſed, or claimed by the 
Crown. Formerly, Preropatrive was kept in Sight, 
and Proviſions were made. againſt. the Effects and 
Encroachments of it, as often as Occaſion required, 
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ſelves S1 to the Government, in thoſe Days, op- 


poſed theſe Proviſions. They, who were Friends to 
the Conſlitutiom, promoted them, That the ſame 
Thing ſhould happen again, in a ſimilar Caſe, We 

muſt expect. But as the Friends: of the Conſtitution, 
in Times paſt, . were not deterred, tempted, nor 
wearied, whilſt They defended it againſt, Dangers 
of one Kind, and by their honeſt Perſeverance de- 

livered it down, not only ſafe, but more improved, 
to Poſterity ; let us flatter ourſelves with this agree · 

able Hope, that the' Friends of the Conſtitution, at this 
Time, and in all Times to come, will be neither 

deterred, tempted, nor wearied in the {ame gene- 

rous Cauſe, in watching and guarding it againſt 

Dangers of another Mind; and that They will de- 
liver it down, in like Manner, to future Genera- 

tions. Sure I am there are Reaſons, and Thoſe of 

nd ſmall Moment, why They ſhould be more watch- 

ful, more upon their Guard, more bold, and more 
inceſfant in their Endeavours, if poſſible, even t 

the Aſertors of Britiſh Liberty were formerly; and 
the Enumeration of ſome of theſe Reaſons is an Ar- 
ticle not to be omitted on this Occaſion. . 
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A the Means then of influencing by Prerega- 
tive, and of governing by Force, were conſi- 
dered to be increaſed formerly, upon every Increaſe: 
of Power to the Crown, ſo are the Means of in- 
flaencing by Money, and r ine, by Corruption, 
a e 
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to be conſidered as increaſed now, upon that In- 
creaſe of Power, which hath accrued to the Crown 
by the new Canflitution of the Revenue, ſince the Re- 
,h e Nay farther. Not only the Means of 


corrupting are increaſed, on the Part of the Crown,. ' | 
but, the Facility of employing theſe Means with. 


Succeſs is increaſed, on the Part of the People, on 
the Part of the Zleftors, and of the Electad. Nay, 
farther ſtill. Theſe Means, and this Facility are 
not only increaſed, but the Power of the Grown to 
corrupt, as I have hintcd already, and the Prone- 
neſs of the People to be corripted, muſt continue 
to increaſe on the ſame Principles, unleſs a Stop 
be put to the growing Wealth and Power of ore, 
and the growing Depravity of the other. We are, 
to be ſure, in no Danger from any Advantage his 
Majeſty will take of this Situation; but if Advan- 
tage be not taken, in Favour of our Conſtitulian, 
of the preſent moſt happy Reign, of the mild and 
beneficent Temper of our heroical Monarch, of 
the generous Principle, inſtilled by Nature, and 
improved by Philoſophy, of his Royal Conſort; it 
may be ſuppoſed, (for We ſpeak hypothetically all 
along, as the Reader will pleaſe to remember, 
even here the Precaution is not uſed) it may be 
ſuppoſed, I ſay, that pretended Friends to the Govern- 
ment, and real Enemies to this Conſtitution, no Matter 
whether They are ſuch by Principle, or become 
ſuch by their Crimes, will get into fuperior Power, 
in ſome future Time, and under ſome weak or 
wicked Prince; and whenever This happens, the 
Subverſion of our Conftitufion, and of our Liberty, 
by Conſequence, will be the moſt eaſy Enterprize 
imaginable; becauſe nothing can be more eaſy 
than the Creation of an antr-con/titutional D 
of the tuo Houſes af Parliament on the Crown will be 
in that Caſe ; and becauſe ſuch a Dependency of | the 
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two Houſes is as real a Subverſiay of our. Conſlitu- 
tion as an abſolute Aboliſhment of Parliaments would bei 

The firſt of thoſe Means of Corruption, that have 
grown up, or been increafed, ſince the Revolution, 
which I ſhall mention, is the Eſtabliſnment of the 
Civil Liſt; not ſo much on Account of the Manner, 
in which it was originally given, as on Account of 
That, in which it hath been ſince given, and of 
the vaſt Augmentations, that have been made to 
it; Augmentations, that may be doubled, or tre- 
bled, in Times to come, upon the ſame Motives, 
under the ſame and other Pretences, 'in ſhort, 
juſt as ſpeciouſly as they have been made. The 
Revenue of King James the Second, &# it ſtood at 
his Abdication, hath been mentioned; and it 
would not be hard to ſhew, by indiſputable Com- 
putations, that They, who apprehended He might 
be able to govern without Parliamenis, or to buy 
Parliaments, if He wanted their Affiſtance, had 
good Reaſon for ſuch Apprehenſions, notwith- 
ſtanding the Expence He was at, over and above 
all the ordinary Charges of the Government, in main- 


taining againſt Law a pe ſtandin g Army of faxteen,. 


or eighteen thouſand But to go back to the 
Reign of King Charles the Second, boſs Revenue 
was much lefs. The Patriots of that Age, even 
when this Revenue was computed at no more than 
1,200,000 J. a Year,.took great Alarm at the pecu- 
nary Influence it might create, and looked upon it, 

and ſpoke of it, as a Fund fo r Corruption. Now; if this 
Revenue could afford a Fund for Corruption, when, 

beſides maintaining the Honour and Dignity of the 
Crown, it was to defr:#y all the rus ate, vcd of the 
State, and among the reſt Thoſe of a ſmall e mw 
a great Fleet 5 what would the ſame Patriots think 

a Revenue of 800, ooo J. or a 2 259 a Year," * 
pavie to the particular Expences of the Crown 


alone, 
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alme, and not one Farthing of which ſacred Treas 
fure Was ever diverted to any national Uſe ? They 
would have the ſame juſt Confidence, no Doubt, 
as We have, in his preſent Majeſty ; but They 
would ſay, as We do, that ſo immenſe a private, 
or ſeparate Revenue, may become hereafter an mex- 
haujtible Fund of Corruption ; and therefore that the. 
Independency of Parliaments is, and muſt be in real. 
Danger, till ſome Remedies, as effectual againſt 
the pecuniary Influence, as have been found againſt, 
the Prerogative of the Grown, are provided.. They 
would ſhew that a ſmall Sum, in Aid of Places, 


and Penſions, of Fears and Expectations, might ſerve” 


for the ordinary Charge of annual Corruption; and 
that a ſmall Saving relied every Year might pro- 
duce, at the End of Seven, a Fund ſufficient for 
the extraordinary Charge of /eptennial and national 
Corruption. © 148 


But again. If We ſuppoſe the Civil Lift to be- 


come an inſufficient Fund for theſe Purpoſes, by 


the Profuſion of ſome future King; (and nothing 


leſs than the moſt extravagant Profuſion can make 
it ſo;) or if We ſuppoſe that ſome future King 
may join to ſo many ill Qualities, as leave Him no- 
Means of governing but by Corruption, a fordid A- 
varice, that renders Him unable to open his Coffers 


even for this Uſe; yet will a very little iniquitous 


Cunning ſuffice to create Funds for Corruption, that 
may come in Aid of the Cui Lift. It is natural 
for Men to be leſs frugal, When others are to pay 
for their Want of Frugality. Our Kings erer 


may become more apt to take, and our Mini/ters 


to adviſe ſuch Engagements, as plunge the Nation 
at every Turn into vaſt Expence; ſince the Load, 


which fell, in a Part at leaſt, on the Grawn former- 
ly; falls intire on tlie Pecple now. But beſides this 
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general Reaſon to promote a Want of Frugality, 


there may ariſe particular Reaſons of more poſitive, 
and more pernicious Effects. A weak Adminiſtra. 
tion, for Inſtance, may pretend publick Neceſſity, 
when private Jnability alone hath formed the Con- 


juncture; and frequent and extravagant Supplies 
may be aſked and obtained, to do, or to undo, by 


the Weight of Money, what might have been at- 
tained, or prevented, by a lite Fore/ight, and by a 


prudent Co duct. A wicked Adminiſtration may pro- 


poſe to impoveriſh the People; to render Them as 
ſubmiſſive and as abject as the Subjects, the Boors 
or the Slaves, in ſome foreign Countries, and to 
beggar Them out of their Sturdincſt. But there is 
another View, that may be common to a weak and 
a wicked Auminiſtration both. In ſuch an Age as 
We ſuppoſe, publick Money will be eaſily granted, 


and publick Accounts rarely, or incuriouſly inſpected. 


The Miniters therefore, though never ſo weak, 
may be impudent enough to aſk, and able enough 
to get, frequent Supplies, or national Pretences,” for 


private Purpoſes. The Conſequences of This are 


manifold ; for, in general, the more Money paſſes: 
through their Hands, the more Opportunities They 
have of Gar: ; and, in particular, They may ſhare; 
if They pleaſe, in every bad Bargain They make 
for the Publick; and the: worſe their Bargain, the 


better their Share will be, Thus am immenſæ Sub. 
fray given to ſome little Prince, who deals in Soldiers, , + 


or an immenſe Arrear ſtated in Favour of theſe /ittte* 


Merchants of human Flaſb, may be fo ordered as ty i 
ſteal enough from the Publick to repleniſh» the real 
Coffers, to glut the Migiſters, to feed ſome of their 
hungry Creatures, and to bribe a Parliament beſides}: 


Several of theſe occaſional Jobs may be, and,; no 
Doubt will be contrived, in ſuch an Age, and by 
lis babes ſuch 
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fick Means as We here ſuppoſe, and may be juſtly 
reckoned as ſo many auxiliary Funds, belonging to 
the great aggregate Fund of Corrupti on, Let us how- 
ever break off from diſcourſin of Theſe, which 
1 be more eaſily and more equently contrived 
er the preſent, but might have been contrived 
under the former _ of the Revenue; and let 
us turn our Diſcourſe to ſpcak of that great Source 
of Corruption, which was opened ſoon after the Re. 
volution ; which was unknown before it; and which 
hath ſpread, ſince it was opened, like the Box of 


Pandora, innumerable Evils over this unbappy 


Country. 
The Tacreaſs and Contimgnce of Taxes acquire 


to the Crown, by multiplying Officers of the Revenue, 
and by arming Them with formidable Powers 
againſt the reſt of their Fellow - Subjects, a Degree 
of Power, whoſe Weight the inferior Ranks of our 
People have long felt, and They moſt, who are 


moſt uſe ful to the Commonwealth, and which even 


the ſuperior Ranks may feel one Time or other; s. 


for T preſume it would not be difficult to ſhew bow | 


a fall Exerciſe of the Powers, that are in being, 
with or even without ſome little Additions to them, 


for the Improvement of the Revenue, (that ſtale Pre- 


rence for Oppreſſion) might oblige the greateſt Lord 
in the Land to bow as low to a Commſſtoner: of the 


Cuſtoms, or Exciſe, or to ſome ſubultern Hargy,” as 
any Nobleman , or Gentleman in France can be Boy 


liged: to bow to the Vitendant of his Province, But 


the Eſtabliſhment of publick Funds, on the Credit 


of theſe Taxes, hath been productive of more and 
greater Miſchiefs than the Taxes themſelves, not 
only by increaling the Means of Cor ien, and the 
Power 7 the Crown, but by the Effect it hath had 
on the Spirit of the Nation, on our Manners, and 


Our 
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our Morals. It is impoſſible to look; back, With 
out Grief, on 97 . 0 r Ss 


without wn af on * . nl agg that at may 
ſtill follow. The ordinary Expences. of aur Governte 
ment are defrayed, in great Meaſure, by, Autieipa· 
tions and Mortgages... In Times of Peace, in Days 
of Proſperity, as We boaſt them to be, We con- 
tract new Debts, and We create new Funds. ., What 
muſt We do in War, and in national Diſtreſs ? 

What will happen, when We have morigaged, and 
funded all We have to mortgage and to fund; when 


We have mortgaged to new > Creditory that ſenking 


Fund, which was mortgaged to other Creditors not 


paid off; when We bave mortgaged all the 


S even our Land itſaf; 
Who can anſwer that when We come 1 Frs 1 
tremities, or have boy. * nearly in es . 


ten Millions of. People 'w 


Heuers of Hoods and Aro of , e- to — i 
tain the two. hundredth Part — Number, at 
25 uc in Plenty? Who can anſwer that the whale. 


the. People will ſuffer. Themfelves to, be 
— —— — an Handful of Men, (for 44 
who, monopalize. the Whole Power, and may in 
Time monopolize the whole Property of the Funds, 
are indeed but an Handful) who can anſwer th 


the whale, Body, of the People will ſuffer Themſelyes , 
to be treated, in Favour of fuck an Handful, as the. 


paar Indians are, | in Favour of the Spaniards 3 0ti0 he 
b out in Lots, as it were; and to be aſ- 
1 
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to toil and ſtarve, for the Proprietors of the ſroeral 
Funds? Who can anſwer that a Scheme, which 
oppreſſes the Farmer, ruins the Manufacturer, 
breaks the Merchant, diſcourages Judiſry, and re- 
duces Fraud into Syſtem ; which beggars ſo often 
the fair Adventurer and innocent Proprietor; which 
drains continually a Portion of our national Wealth 
away to Foreigners, and draws moſt perniciouſly the 
reſt of that immenſe Property, that was diffuſed 
among Thouſands, into the Pockets of a Few; 
who can anſwer that ſuch a Scheme will be always 
endured ?——— But J have run, ' before I was aware, 
from my Subject, which requires no more. than 
that I ſhould. take Notice of the Eſtabliſhment of 
the publick Funds, as it furniſhes new Means of Cor- 


| ruption, on the Part of the Crown; and new Facili- 


ties to theſe Means, on the Part of the People. 
Now This, I ſuppoſe, hath need of no Proof, 
and of little Explanation; for, r, the Whole 
Art of Stockjobbirg; the whole ery of Iniquity, 
mentioned above, ariſes from this Efabliſhment, and 
is employed about the Funds; and, ſecenaly, the 
main Springs; that turn, or may turn,” the arti- 
ficial Wheel of Credit, and make the Paper E/tates, 
that are faſtened to it, riſe or fall, lurk behind the 
Veil of the Treaſury. From hence it follows; that 
if this Office ſhould be ever unrighteouſty adminiſter- 
ed ; if there ſhould ever be; at the Head of it, one 
of thoſe veteran Sharpers, who hath learned by Ex- 
perience how to improve the Folly, and aggtavate 
the Mifortunes of his Fellow Subjects, of the Inno- 
cent, of the Poor, of the Widow, and of the Or- 
phan, to his own, or any other private Advantage; 
it follows, I ſay, that He muſt have it in his Power, 
and there can be no Doubt of his Will, to employ 
two Mithods off Corruption, without any Incumbrance 
of the Civil Lift, Such a miniſterial fobber may 1 60 
Inne | , ploy 
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ploy the Opportunities of gaining on the Funde, 
that He can frequently create, by a thouſand vari- 
ous Artifices, (notwithſtanding the excellent Pro- 
viſions, that have been lately made againſt the infa 
mous Practice of Stockjobbing, by the Wiſdom of the 


Legiſlature, and which We promiſe our ſelves will 


be ſtill improved) and He may apply the Gains that 


are thus made, to Corruption, in Aid of the Civil 
Lift, He may corrupt Men with their own Spoils, 
and bribe even thoſe, whom He reduced by his 
Practices to that Penury, which could alone make 
Them capable of being bribed 3 or, when He hath 
to do with Men of another Character, (far no Rank 
alone will be ſufficient to raiſe Them, in ſuch an 
Age, above the moſt direct and proſtitute Corrup- 
tion.) He may bribe Them by a F/hi/per, initiate 
Them into his Myſtery to gain Them, and then ſe- 
cure Them by a Participation of the me Fraud, 
and the ſame Profit. gooahglnzd l Jo. ia; 
Though this Reaſoning! be hypothetical, yet the 
Suppoſitions are not ſtrained, nor unnatural; : for 
as the meaneſt Grubs on Earth have raiſed Them- 
ſelves by Stochjobbing to the Rank and Port of Noble- 
men and Gentlemen; ſo may Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen debaſe Themſelves to their Meanneſs, and 
acquire the ſame Spirit, by following the ſame 
Trade. That Luxury which began to ſpread after 
the Reſtoration of King Charles the Second, hath 
increaſed ever ſince, hath deſcended from the higheſt 


to the loweſt Ranks of our People, and is become 
national. Now nothing can be more certain than 


This, that national Luxury and national Poverty, 


may in Time eſtabliſh national Proflitution, Beſides 


This, it is to be conſidered that the immenſe: Wealth 
of particular Men is a Circumſtance, which always 


attends natiozal Poverty, and is, ina) great Meaſure, 


the- Cauſe of it. We may apply already to our 


Country 
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Country thus much, at leaſt of That, which Salut 
makes Cato fay of the State of Rome; and I wiſh 
We could 577 no more, Habemus Luxuri- 
am, arfur Avaritiam ; publice | Egeflatem, privatim 
Opulentiam; Luxus and Mvarice, publick Want and 
pribate Wealth abuimd. Now, as publick Want, or 
17 Poverty, (for in that Senſe I take it here) will 
y Numbers of Men open to the Attacks of Cor- 
n; fo private Wealth will have the ſame Ef. 
fe , efpecia where Luxury prevails, on ſome of 
Thoſe; ho do not feel the publick ant; for there 
is tmagiary, as well as real Poverty. He who 
thought Himſelf rich before, may y begin in to think 
Him poor, When He compares his Wealth, and 
the Expence be is able to make, with Thoſe of 
Men, whom he hath been uſed to eſteem, | and 
perhaps juſtly, far inferior to Himſelf in all Re- 
ſpects. He, who would have been aſhamed to 
ate in Fraud, or to yield to Corruption, way 
begin to think the Faults venial, 1 he Fly 
Men, WhO were fat below Him, : c berg Ml im 
by Fraud and by Corruption ; when Ms ſees W 
maintain Themſelves by theſe Means in an Eleva- 
on which =< Ag could not have ac: uired rpg the 
arty Pi 7 3 They bad had. the 
ntraries unite in 7, Effect. ang Poecty 
a0 2 combine to facilltare the "Meats and nd the 
Pfroprefi of Corrupt en. Thus may the rc We 
t Nation do. Are and 16 r eparablc 


by the Practices They introTJute, 96 the. e 7 


They ſet, than by the ual Robbers They Rk 
mit. Pliſſue Exemp: "quam, Patcato no ty 8 1259 
an Expreffion of Tully, in one of his Books 
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Conſtitutim and Management of the Revenue. Much 
more might be ſaid to ſhew that the Power of Mes 
ney, as the World is now conſtituted, is real Power, 
and that all Power, without This, is hnaginary 1 
that the Prince, who gets Prerogative alone, gets a 
Phantom ; but that He, who gets Money, even with; 
out Prerogative, gets ſomething real, and will be as 
much ſtronger than his Neighbours, and his P 
too, as He Fath a greater Command of Money. In 
Fine, a great deal more might be ſaid to ſhewy how 
much Corruption is a more deadly Weapon than the 
highet Prerogative, in the Hai 0 of Men, who are 
Hude to fac a Conſtitution of Government, as ours is. 


—— But $ 


t I haſten to.a Concluſion. _ : - 
If then a Spirit of Rapine and Yenality,: of Frand 
and Corruption continue to diffuſe Themſelves, not 
only Luxury and Avarice, but every Kind of Immo. 
raliy will follow; and the whole may be imported 
by ſuch Ways as have been ſketched out, and by 
others, whenever the Nation falls under a. ad G 
vernment, till the Prince on the Throne ſhall nat be 
able to ſay, ſpeaking of his whole People, even That, 
which Philip the nd, ſpeaking of the hcl 
tion of his own Court; They all take Mamey, except 
MYSELF and SAPENA. Britain will then he in 
that very Condition, in which, and in which alone, 
her Conſtitution, and her Liberty by Conſequence, 
may be deſtroyed ; becauſe the People may, in a 
State of univerſal Corruption, and will in no other, 
either ſuffer others to betray Them, or betray. 
Themſelves. How near a Progreſs We have made 
towards this State, 1 determine not. This I ſay it 
is Time for every Man, who is deſirous to preferve 
the Britiſh Conſ/{itutwn, and to preſerve it ſecure, to 
contribute all He can, to prevent the ill Effects of 
that new Influence and Power, which have gained 
225 | Strength 
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Strength in every Reign ſince the Revolution; uf 
thoſe Means of Corruption, that may be eniployed, 
one Time or other, on the Part of the Crewn,. and 
of that Proneneſi to Corruption, on the Part of 

that hath been long growing, and ſtill grows. It 
may otherwiſe happen, that theſe Cauſes, remaining 
in Force, their Effects will become too ſtrong to be 
checked, and will enſure the Ruin of the beſt Con- 
ſtitution upon Earth, whenever the Men in Pauuer 
Mall think their Grandeur, or their Saſety, con- 
cerned in the Ruin of it. We are not expoſed, at 
preſent, moſt certainly to any ſuch Contingency z 
but the bare Poſſibility of being ſo is a Reaſon ſuf- 
ficient to awaken, and alarm every honeſt Man. 
Hath not every ſuch Man, indeed, Reaſon to be 
alarmed, when He hears the Cauſe of Corruption 
publickly pleaded, and when Men are ſuffered, nay 
paid by ſomebody or other, to plead this un- 
righteous Cauſe, as if it was That of our moſt 
righteous Government. Had we lived when the 
Star- bamber tyrannized, and many other extrava- 
gant Powers were exerciſed, under the Authority 
of the Graws; We ſhould have found Fault as much 
as We dared, no Doubt, and yet have waited pa- 
tiently, perhaps for ſome favourable Opportunity of 
redteſſing the Grievances. But when We heard 
theſe As of Power juſtified as legal and conflitutional, 
and the Prerogatiue, by Virtue of which They were 
done, claimed as a Right in the. Grown, We ſhould 
have taken the Alarm, I preſume, - as hot as our 
Predeceſſors did. Thus, in the Caſe now before 
us, Conruptiom may haye been practiſed in ſome De- 
gree, perhaps, at all Times. But then it hath been 
always kept under by the Shame and Danger, that 
attended both the Grrupter and the Corrupied. It 
bath been always complained of, never defended, 
ON i , bs | | and 
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and Endeavours have been uſed, from Time te 
Time, with general Applauſe, to prevent it. But 
according to the Principles now avowed; theſe En- 
deavours were unjuſt; they ought to be repented 
of; and the Acts made in Conſcquence of them 
ought to be repealed; for the conſſitutional Indepen- 
dency . of the Grown cannot be -ſupported, unleſs the 
Grown have the Right and the Means of taking their 
Independency from the other Parts of the Legiflature, 


by keeping the Members of thoſe Aſſemblies under 


a pecuniary Influence; Let no Man think that the 
Abſurdity and Profligacy of theſe Doctrines ſecure-us 
againſt the Effect of them. They may ſoon grow 


into Vogue, and be reputed as ſacred Truths as any 


of thoſe Falſhoods, that are eſtabliſhed by the Sy- 
ſtems of Policy and Religion, in many other Coun- 
tries. What can be too abſurd, or too proflipate; 
for an Ow and profligate,” or for a ſuperſtitious 
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But if We ſhould apprehend the Effects of this 


Doctrine as little as We eſteem the Doctort, who 


preach it; yet ſtill the Alarm is given by Them, 
and it would be Stupidity, or ſomewhat much worſe 
than Stupidity, not to take it. We deſpiſe the: 
Drummers and Trumpeters of an Enemy Army; | (for 
I reſumethe Alluſion, that I applied in the firſt of 
theſe Diſcourſes; ) but When We hear the Noiſe of 
their Drums and Trumpets, We take the Alarm, and 
conclade the Enemy is near. The Friends of our 
Conſtitution therefore are in the Right to join Iſſue- 
upon this Point with the Enemies of it; and to fix: 
upon this priucipal and real Diſtinction, and Difa 
ference; the preſent Diviſion of Partias; ſince Par 
ties We muſt have; and fince Thoſe, which ſub- 
ſiſted formerly, are quite extinguiſhed; not with 
ſtanding all the wicked Endeavouts of ſam Man, 


who 
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who can have no Merit but Party Merit, nor Safe. 


ty but in Factian, to revive them. If there was 
Merit, and ſurely there was great Merit, in oppo- 
ſing the Aſſerters of Prerogatrve formerly, when it 
roſe ſo high as to endanger our Liberty; there is 
great Merit in oppoſing the Aſſertors of Corruption 
now, and in expoſing the Means, by which this 
Expedient may be improved to the Ruin of our Con- 
Aitution, and therefore of our Liberty, Nay, the 
Merit is greater in ſome Reſpects, if Corruption be 
in itſelf, in its own Nature, and in the preſent 
Circumſtances of the Nation, and Diſpoſitions of 
the People, more dangerous than Prerogative ever 
was; and if the Means of eftabliſhing a Govern- 
ment of arbitrary Will, by Corruption, be more 
Hkely to prove effectual, than Thoſe of doing it by 
Prerogative ever were. That it ſhould ever become 
harder to fave our Country from the Effects of 
Corruption, than it was to defeat the Efforts of 
Prerogative, God forbid.—— On the whole Mat- 
ter, a Diſſertation upon Parties could not wind itſelf 
up more properly, We think, than by ſhewing that 
the Britiſb Conflitntion of Government deſerves, above 
all others, the conſtant Attention, and Care to 
maintain it, of the People, who are ſo happy as to 
live under it ; -that it be weakened for Want 
of Attention, which is a Degree of Danger; but 
that it cannot be deſtroyed, .-unleſs the Peers and 
the Commons, (That is, the whole Body of the People) 
unite to deftroy it, which is a Degree of Madneſs, 
and ſuch a monſtrous Iniquity, as nothing but con- 
firmed and univer ſal Corruption can produce; that 
fince- the Time, when all our Dangers from Prero- 
gative ceaſed, rew Dangers to this Conſtitution, more 
ſilent and leſs obſerved, are arifen 3 and finally, that 
as nothing can be more ridiculous than to had 
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the nominal Diviſion of Mig and Tory Parties, 
which ſubſiſted before the Revolution, when the Dif- 
ference of Principles, that could alone make the 
Niſtinction real, exiſts no longer; ſo nothing can 
be more reaſonable than to admit the nominal Di- 
viſion of Corftitutioniſts and Anti-Conſtitutioniſts, or 
of a Court and a Country Party, at this Time, when 
an avowed Difference, of Principles makes this Di- 
ſtinction real, That this Diſtinction is real cannot 
be denied, as long as there are Men amongſt us, 
who argue for, and who promote even a corrupt 
Dependency of the Members of the two Houſes of Par- 
liament on the Crown ; and others, who ,maintain 
that ſuch a Dependency of the Members takes away 
the conſtitutional Independency of the two Hou/es, and 
that, this Independency loſt, our Conſtitution is a dead 
Letter, and We. ſhall be.only in a worſe Condition 
by preſerving the Forms of it. 

To reduce therefore our preſent Parties to this 
ſingle Diviſion, our preſent Diſputes to this /ingle 
Conteſt, and to fix our principal Attention on this 
Object of Danger, too long and too much neglected, 
hath been and is the ſole Deſign of theſe Diſcourſes. 
The Deſign may have been inſufficiently executed; 
but it is honeſt; but it is of the laſt Importance; 
and whatever the Enemies of our Conſtitutim, who 
call Themſelves the Friends of the Government, may 


ſay, to amuſe and impoſe on the weak, ignorant, 
and trifling Part. of Mankind, the Importance of 
it will be felt every. Day, and every Hour, more 
and more, till it be felt by every Man in Britain. 
Let us hope, and endeavour by all poſſible Means, 
tbat it may not be felt too late; and to encourage 
the Conſtitutioniſts, or Country Party, in this Attempt, 
lat us conſider from whom an Oppoſition to it is te 
be expected Shall it be N then from. Thoſe, 
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vho have paſſed under the Denomination of To- 
RIES ? Certainly" not. They feel as much as 
any Men in Britain the Preference that ought to 
be given to that Syſtem of Government, which 
was eſtabliſhed by the Revolution, and in which 
They took ſo great a Share, and ſhew Themſelves 
as ready to render that great Work, which was left 
and ſtill continues imperfect, compleat. —— Shall 
this Oppolition be expected from the Dis8 ENTERS? 
It cannot be. Shall They, who pretend to great- 
er Purity than others, become the Advocates of 
Corruption? Shall They contribute their Endeavours 
to undermine the beſt Conſtitution of Government 
They can hope to enjoy, unleſs they hope to riſe 
on the Ruins of it, and to form another on their 
own. Model? As religious Sects, they deſerve In- 
dulgence, and they have it; but they are too wiſe 
not to ſee that, as a Faction in the State, they would 
deſerve none. In fine, ſhall this Oppoſition 
be expected from thoſe, who have been called 
WHIGs ?: That too is impoſſible. Their Prede- 
ceſſors aſſerted the Tndependency of Parliaments, and 
ſtruggled hard againſt Corruption, in former Reigns. 
When the reſt of Mankind embrace the ſame Prin- 
ciples, and purſue the ſame Ends, ſhall they renounce 
one, and run counter to the other? Shall they own 
themſelves againſt oNE METHOD of deſtroying our 
Conſtitution, but for ANOTHER ?' againſt making 
KINGS independent on PARLIAMENTS by PRERO- 
GATIVE, but for making PARLIAMENTS de- 
pendent on KINOS 7 CORRUPT4ON ? Shall they 
give the Enemies of the Revolution a plauſible Pretence 


to ſay that nothing more was meant, by Them at 
leaſt; ' than a Change of Government, in which they 
hoped to find their particular and Party Account ? 
This would be to caſt black and odious Colenrs on ihe 
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Revolution, indeed; more black and more edious 
than any, that it was in the Power of a vain, for- 
ward, turbulent Preacher to caſt, by his frothy De- 
clamations. But the Whigs are ſo far from oppo- 


ſing the Endeavours to preſerve our Conſtitution, 
that they co-operate to promote the Succeſs of 


them; and that, however perſonal Prejudices, perſo- 


nal Partialities, and old Habits, that are daily wear- 
ing off, may be ſtill entertained by ſome amongſt 
them, all the independent Men, who paſs under that 
Name, unite in the common Cauſe of Liberty and 


their Country. It remains therefore that no 
NATIONAL PARTY can be formed in Oppoſition 
to thoſe, ho endeavour to ſecure the Independency 


of Parliaments againſt the new Inſiuence of the Crown, 
and againſt Corruption; nor any Strength be exert- 
ed, except that of a Faction, compoſed of the Re- 


fuſe of all Parties, gleaned up by One, who hath 
none for Him, —— I would willingly carry this 
farther ; and, in doing fo, I ſhall not advance a 


Paradox, unleſs it be fappoled, which I think would 


be a greater Paradox, that a Man may have Abili- - 


ties to deſtroy: the Conſiztution, and yet not Senſe 
enough to ſee his remote, as well as mmediate, his 
Family, as well as perſonal lutereſt. I ſay then that 
if a Deſign of raiſing the Power of the Crown above 
any Pitch of Preregative, and of reducing} Parlia- 


ments to an abſolule Dependency, as well as a Faction 


to ſupport this Deſign, be formed; the very Man, 
who forms ſuch a 555 , and ſuch a Faction, muſt 
be infatuated, if he can wiſh very ſincerely his own 
Succeſs. His firſt Deſign, We are ſure, will be 
that of raiſing a great Family, and heaping upon it 
Riches and Honours precarious and inſecure, | and of 
entailing Servitude on his ewn Race; for it will be 
impoſſible to exempt them from the common Ga- 
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lamity ? Nothing but Deſpair, (that is Fear void of ® 


Hope) ailing from a Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, can 
drive any Man into fuch a Deſign. But, in this 
Caſe, there will be Fear oppoſed to Fear, and one 
of theſe Fears may be allayed by Hope; The Fear 
of being called to a ſevere Account may be miti- 


gated by the Hope of eſcaping. Where is the infe- | 


lent, rapocieus, edious Miniſter, that may not enter- 
tain ſome Hope, as well as Fear, when He ſets 
before his Eyes the Examples of thoſe, who have 
gone before Him? Pallas was the Favourite of 
Agrippina; He governed like the Maſter of the Em- 
pire, and ſupported. her Pride and: Ambition by his 
Councils and. Services, as he had been. raiſed- to 
Power, and was maintained in it, by her Credit, 


whilſt - her Credit laſted. * Nero diſmiſſed him; 


and, ſeeing him go from Court with a Croud at 
his Heels, faid pleaſantly enough, as if it had been 
ſpoken of a Didtator, that. He went to abdicate. 
But Pallas carried off the Spoils of the Empire with 
Him; all Scores were quitted between Him and the 
Publick; and, according to the Bargain He had 
made, he was called to no Account. Many ſuch 
Examples might be cited to comfort with Hope the 
moſt guilty Miniſter, who is wiſe, if not honeſt 
enough, to ſtop in the Career of Iniquity, before 
the Meaſure of it. be entirely filled, preſſed: —_ 


Nero infenfius its, quibus ſuperbia muliebris inniteba- 
tur; demovet Pallantem Cara Rerum, guis a Claudio in- 
poſitus, velut Arbitrum Regni agebat ; ferebaturque, digre- 
diente Eo, magna Proſeguentium Multitudine, non abſurde 
dixiſſe, ire Pallantem ut ejuraret. Sane pepigerat Pallas, 
ne cujus Fact i in preteritum interrogaretur, pareſque Ra- 
tiones cum Republica haberet. * "#:2W 


Tacit, Ann. Lib. 13. 
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and running over. But if one of thoſe Bubbles of 


Fortune, who thinks He alwas ſhall eſcape, becaute 
He always hath eſcaped, not content to wound a 


free Conſtitution of Government, ſhould 'refolve to 


make it expire under his Adminiſtration ; the Con- 
dition of ſuch an one, however He may flatter Him- 
ſelf, or be flattered by others, muſt be ten Times 


more wretched and forlorn than the worſt of Thoſe, . 
to which his Cruelty hath reduced Multitudes ——- 
For what ? 
Deſigns, (they are of as deep a Dye, at leaſt) He 
may hope for Impunity, perhaps, to his grey Hairs, 


If he ſucceeds in his ſacrilegious 


and be ſuffered to languiſh through the Infirmities 


of old Age, with an inward Remorſe more pun- 


gent than any of them; but He is ſure to entail 


Servitude on his whole Race; and indelible Infamy 
on his Memory. If he fails, He miſſes of that 
Impunity, to which He ſacrificed his Country; He 


draws triple Vengeance on his own Head; and ex- 


poſes his innocent Family to a thoufand Misfor-- 


tunes, of which it will not be the leaſt (whethe; 


He ſucceeds, or fails) that They deſcended from 


Him. — But whatever Miniſters may govern,  what- 


ever Factiaus may ariſe, let the Friends f Liberty lay 


aſide the groundlefs Diſtinftions, - which are em- 


ployed to amuſe and betray Them; let Them 
continue to coalite ; let Them hold faſt their Inte- 
grity, and ſupport with Spirit and Perfeverance the 
Cauſe of their Country, and They will confirm the 
gobd, reclaim the bad, vanquiſh the incorrigible, 
and make the Britifh Conſiitulian triumph, even aver. 


CORRUPTION.. — 
I have now gone through the Taſk I impoſe 
on myſelf, and ſhall only add theſe few Words, 
There was an Engagement taken, in the Begian- 
ing of theſe Diſcourſes, not to flatter, I have kept 
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this Engagement, and have ſpoken with great Free- 
dom; but I hope with the Juſtice-and Moderation, 
and Decency, that I intended, of Perſons and of 
Things. This Freedom intitles me to expect that 
no Parallel, no Innuendo' ſhould be ſuppoſed, to 
earry my Senſe farther than I have expreſſed it. 
The reaſonable Part of Mankind will not diſap- 
point ſo reaſonable an Expectation. But there are 
a Set of Creatures, who have no Mercy on Paper, to | 
uſe an Expreſſion of Juvenal, and who are ready 
to anſwer, even when They are abſolute 3 | 
to the Subject. Unable to follow a Thread of Fadt 
and Argument, They play with Fords, and turn 
and wreſt particular Paſſages. They have done 
mine that Honour, as I am told, and have once 
or twice ſcen. They may do the ſame again, 
whenever They pleaſe, fecure from, any Keph, 
unleſs They have Senſe enough, or their Patron | 
for Them, to take for a Reply the Story I am go- 
ing to tell You, and which You may find related a 
little differently in one of the Spectators. The Sto- 
ry is This. 

A certain pragmatical Fellow, in a certain Vy- 
lage, took it into his Head to write the Names of 
the Squire, of all his Family, of the principal Parijh- 
Offcers, and of ſome of the notable Members of the 
Veſtry, in the Magin of the whole Duty of Man, 
over-againſt every Sin, which he found mentioned 
in that moſt excellent Treatiſe. The Clamour 
was great, and all the Neighbourhood was in an 
Uproar. At laſt, the Miniſter was called in, up- 
on this great Emergency ; a pious and. prudent 
Divine, and the ſame, for ought 1 know, who 

was | 


Iulia off Clementia 
— — periture parcere Charte. 
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was a Member of the Spectatar , Club. He heard 
them with Patience; with,ſo much, that He brought 
Them to talk one after the other. When he had! 
heard Them, He pronounced that They were all 
in the wrong; that the Boot was written againſt 
Sins of all Rinds, whoever ſhould be guilty of them; 
but that the Innocent would give Occaſion to unjuſt 
Suſpicions by all this. Clamour, and that the Cuiliy 
would convict Themſelves. | They took his Ad- 
vice. The whole Duty of Man kath-been read'cver 
ſince, with much Edification, by all the Pa- 


riſhioners. The Innocent have been moſt certainly 


confirmed in Virtue, and We hope the Guilty have 


been reformed from Vice. 
Lam, 
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